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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  this  work  will  appear 
nnder  the  title  of  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological 
Review,  and  may  thenceforward  be  considered  as  embra- 
cing in  its  plan  the  whole  range  of  theological  and  religious 
subjects.  The  work  is  now,  and  will  continue  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  association  of  gentlemen,  who  have  received 
pledges  of  aid  from  distinguished  writers  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  will  be  published,  as  heretofore,  at  Princeton, 
quarterly ; but  on  a new  type,  and  will  contain  a greater 
amount  of  matter.  It  is  expected  that  a permanent  arrange- 
ment will  be  shortly  made  with  a gentleman  of  high  qualifi- 
cations, who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  work.  The  design  of  this  Journal,  and  its 
claims  upon  public  patronage,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  circular  letter,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  last  General  Assembly  : 

Dear  Sir, 

The  undersigned  most  earnestly  ask  your  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  following  communication. 

The  influence  of  the  press  has  never  yet  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  is  the  power  which  forms  and  controls  public 
sentiment,  and  governs  the  government.  This  power,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  periodical  press.  It  is 
felt  in  this  form  in  every  department  of  human  life.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  it  admits  of  as  easy  an  application  to 
religion,  as  to  any  of  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  a man’s  doctrinal  opinions  and  his  course  of  action 
are,  in  a great  degree,  regulated  and  determined  by  the 
periodical  publications  which  he  is  accustomed  to  read. 

It  is,  therefore,  justly  a matter  both  of  surprize  and  regret, 
that  while  wealth  and  talent  of  high  order  are  enlisted  to 
establish  and  support  political  and  literary  periodicals,  many 
of  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  religion,  the 
church  should,  to  a great  extent,  neglect  this  instrumentality. 
Already  have  many  important  advantages  been  lost  by  this 
strange  and  inexcusable  inattention.  Greater  evils  will  en- 
sue— evils  the  magnitude  of  which  no  man  can  measure — 
unless  the  friends  of  true  religion  can  be  awakened  from 
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their  apathy,  and  brought  to  put  forth  efforts  corresponding 
to  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  case. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  at  present,  a number  of  respectable 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  are  in  limited  circulation, 
and  exert  a valuable  influence  on  the  cause  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence. They  are,  however,  chiefly  vehicles  of  intel- 
ligence, or  repositories  of  brief,  and  therefore  often  unsatis- 
factory discussions  of  doctrinal  and  critical  subjects.  There 
is,  then,  a place,  and  an  urgent  call,  for  periodicals  of  a 
higher  character  and  a wider  range  of  subjects. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  in 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  undertook  to  publish  a quarterly 
journal  (the  Biblical  Repertory,)  the  exclusive  object  of 
which  was  to  assist  ministers  and  candidates  in  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  a work  of 
this  kind  can  be  adequately  supported  in  our  country.  It 
was  therefore  thought  expedient,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  to  make  a change  in  the  character  of  this  pub- 
lication. It  is  intended  hereafter,  to  conduct  it  according 
to  the  following  plan. 

1 . The  original  design  of  the  work,  instead  of  being  wholly 
laid  aside,  is  to  be  so  modified,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  intelligent  Christians.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
source  of  authentic  information  on  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  about  to  be  placed  in  every 
family  in  the  nation.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  this 
free  country,  is  unequivocally  admitted.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  afford  to  the  people,  every  possi- 
ble facility  for  a right  understanding  of  the  divine  oracles. 
To  accomplish  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Biblical  Repertory,  in  its  present  form. 

2.  Philosophy  and  literature  in  every  age  have  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  religious  sentiment  and  doctrine.  This 
will  be  the  case  until  the  Bible  shall  have  established  a 
complete  and  universal  supremacy,  and  men  shall  have 
learned  to  submit  without  reserve  to  Scripture,  fairly  inter- 
preted. This  work,  then  in  accomplishing  its  great  purpose, 
of  assisting  in  forming  right  opinions  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  must  bring  under  strict  and  impartial  review,  the  phi- 
losophy and  literature  of  the  time  ; and  show  their  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  on  biblical  interpretation,  syste- 
matic theology,  and  practical  religion.  In  doing  this,  it  will 


be  necessary  to  detect  and  expose  the  error,  common  in 
every  age,  of  founding  religious  doctrines  on  insulated  pas- 
sages, and  partial  views  of  bible-truth  ; or  forcing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  a meaning  which  shall  accord  with  philosophical 
theories. 

3.  The  circumstances  belonging  to  every  age  produce  a 
tendency  to  some  particular  form  of  error,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  epidemic  of  the  period.  At  one  time  men  are  dis- 
posed to  be  satisfied  with  a heartless  and  inactive  orthodoxy. 
At  another,  religious  action  is  represented  as  every  thing, 
and  its  stimulus  is  substituted  for  those  deep  inward  feelings 
which  mark  the  character  of  thorough  piety.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  this  Journal  carefully  to  notice,  and  faithfully  to 
exhibit  dangers  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  history  of  religious  doctrine  and  opinion  will  be 
given  in  the  progress  of  the  work  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit ; the  revival  of  old  and  exploded  doctrines 
will  be  noticed  ; and  their  effects  on  vital  religion  as  clearly 
as  possible  exhibited. 

5.  The  influence  of  different  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  on  piety,  morals,  literature,  and  civil  institutions  will 
form  a subject  for  careful  consideration. 

6.  It  will  be  left  for  the  monthly  and  weekly  publications 
to  communicate  religious  intelligence : but  at  the  same  time, 
the  various  enterprizes  of  Christian  benevolence  will  be  ob- 
served with  the  deepest  attention  and  interest,  and  sustained 
with  all  the  zeal  and  talent  which  can  be  brought  to  aid  the 
mighty  cause.  Especially  the  vast  and  growing  importance 
of  Sabbath  Schools  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  books 
employed  in  them  will  be  strictly  examined ; and  it  will  be 
reckoned  a more  valuable  service  to  lend  efficient  aid  in  se- 
curing to  these  publications  a suitable  character,  than  to  con- 
trol, if  that  were  possible,  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
the  whole  nation. 

7.  Such  attention,  however,  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will 
permit,  will  be  bestowed  on  the  important  interests  of  gene- 
ral knowledge ; and  select  literary  information  will  be  given 
with  every  number. 

8.  The  work  is  not  designed  to  be  controversial  in  its 
character,  but  to  state  temperately  and  mildly,  yet  firmly 
and  fearlessly,  Bible  truth  in  its  whole  extent. 

9.  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  a suitable  editor 
will  be  procured,  who  will  give  his  entire  time,  labour  and 
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talents  to  the  work,  fn  the  meanwhile  it  will  be  conducted 
by  the  present  editors,  with  the  assistance  of  a number  of 
able  writers,  who  are  pledged  to  contribute  regularly  to  its 
pages. 


Along  with  this  letter  you  will  receive  a Prospectus  ; and 
this  detail  of  particulars  is  given  for  your  own  private  use ; 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  explain  fully  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  publication. 

And  now,  dear  sir,  will  you  not  look  through  the  country 
in  the  length  and  breadth  thereof — will  you  not  consider  the 
power  of  that  instrumentality  which  the  press  affords — and 
resolve  to  do  your  very  best  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
this  Journal  ? As  a patriot,  will  you  not  endeavour,  by  dif- 
fusing principles  of  sound  knowledge  and  true  virtue,  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  render  them  per- 
petual ? And,  as  a Christian,  will  you  not  favour  a plan,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  exhibit  the  truths,  and  enforce  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible  ; to  assist  in  putting  down  error;  and  pro- 
moting that  charity  which  delights  to  save  a soul  from  death? 

It  is  certain  that  an  enterprize,  such  as  that  here  propos- 
ed, cannot  be  supported  unless  the  members,  and  especially 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  will  resolve  at  once  to  sustain 
and  bear  it  onward. 
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Otf  THE  SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST- 


In  our  last  number  we  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  divine  and  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  does  not 
include  the  idea  of  derivation  of  the  Logos  from  the  Father; 
and  consequently,  that  the  objections  which  proceed  on  this 
assumption,  even  admitting  their  force,  are  not  conclusive. 
We  remarked,  that  a distinction  was  to  be  made  here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  between  the  fact  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  explanations  of  its  nature,  as  given  in  different 
ages  and  by  different  men.  The  simple  point  we  wish  to 
establish  is,  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  support  of 
this  point,  we  referred  to  Romans  i.  3,  & 4,  where  we  think 
it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature, 
is  the  Son  of  David ; but  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was  clearly 
exhibited  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Those  of  our  readers  who  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage  as  there  given,  would  de- 
mand no  other  proof  of  the  position  which  we  have  assumed. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  object 
to  prove,  that  the  name,  Son  of  God,  is  always  used,  in  direct 
reference  to  Christ’s  divine  nature ; or  that  it  is  always  em- 
ployed in  a sense  implying  equality  with  God.  Our  object 
is  merely  to  show,  that  Christ  as  God,  is  called  Son  ; and 
for  this  purpose  we  will  now  advert  to  some  other  passages. 

These  are  principally  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  if  any  expression  be 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  the  one  of  more,  the  other 
of  less  depth  and  tenderness  of  meaning,  the  presumption  is 
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greatly  in  favor  of  the  former,  when  used  by  this  apostle. 
There  is  something  in  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  be- 
loved disciple  speaks  of  his  divine  Master;  of  his  relation  to 
the  Father  as  his  Son  ; of  the  intimate  union  between  them 
as  such,  and  in  his  use  of  the  phrase  Son  of  God,  which  must 
impress  every  unbiassed  reader  with  the  conviction,  that  it 
is  a mysterious  and  inscrutable  relation,  which  he  endea- 
vors to  shadow  forth,  by  this  expression.  It  is  difficult  dis- 
tinctly to  exhibit  this  kind  of  evidence,  consisting  as  it  does, 
in  the  general  spirit  and  manner  of  an  author;  yet  every  one 
will  probably  feel  it.  We  are  sensible,  that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle  is  not  reached,  by  paraphrasing,  Son  of 
God,  King  of  Israel,  or  the  man  miraculously  begotten.  Such 
expositions  substitute  a distinct  intellectual  conception,  for 
a vague  but  elevated  impression  ; and  we  are  conscious  of 
being  great  losers  by  the  exchange.  We  feel  this,  when  we 
hear  the  unity,  which  John  makes  his  Master  assert  to  exist  be- 
tween himself  and  his  Father,  explained  as  mere  coincidence 
of  purpose  or  will.  If  we  could  not  prove  it  to  be  other- 
wise, we  should  still  believe,  that  this  was  not  all  that  was 
intended.  The  characteristic  of  this  apostle,  to  which  w& 
are  now  alluding,  has  been  felt  by  all  commentators,  who  have 
any  congeniality  of  spirit  with  the  sacred  writer.  Those  of 
a different  description,  have  either  reduced  to  the  coldest 
and  flattest  sense,  every  thing  in  this  Gospel;  or  questioned 
its  genuineness  altogether.  There  is  great  force  in  the  re- 
mark made  (we  think)  by  Storr,  that  nothing  betrays  such 
an  utter  destitution  af  all  proper  feeling  for  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  these  sceptical  doubts  and  low  interpreta- 
tions of  the  writings  of  St.  John.  We  think  our  readers  will 
admit,  that  there  is  at  least  a presumption  in  favor  of  St. 
John’s  meaning  something  more  by,  Son  of  God,  than  King 
of  Israel.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  we  hope  the  follow- 
ing passages  will  prove. 

The  first  is  in  these  words : 'O  Xoyoj  </&$  eyivero,  xai  ittxfpu- 
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Csv  iv  iftjAV,  (xal  i$eu<fa[/.s$u  *■> S6£a.v  auToC,  eSogav  <Lg  f/.ovoyevoog  ffagci 
irarfos,)  it X?jgr]g  j^agiTos  xai  aXrjSsi’aj.  John  i.  14.  The  Logos, 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  became  incarnate,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  a glory  that  became  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  F ather. 

It  seems  natural,  as  irXnjgrjgis  in  the  nominative,  to  make  it 
the  predicate  of  Xoyog,  and  to  consider  the  words  included  in 
the  brackets  as  parenthetical.  Grotius,  Tittmann,  and  others, 
connect  it  with  fiovoyevoug ; then  irX»]P>is  is  by  enallage  for  tX^- 
goug.  A similar  instance  may  be  seen  in  Revelations  i.  5. 
dirt  Iritfou  Xgifl'rou  o /xagrug  o irKfrtg.  Still,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  such  departures  from  the  usual  grammatical  construc- 
tion are  rare,  we  prefer  the  common  method  of  explaining  the 
passage. 

The  iig  before  fiovoysvoug  is  not  a sign  of  comparison,  but  is 
used  as  the  3 veritatis,  in  Hebrew.  Hesychius  explains  wg 
by  dX»jSus.  This  interpretation  has  been  adopted  in  this  in- 
stance by  almost  all  commentators,  from  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom. “ We  saw  his  glory,  the  glory  truly,  of  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father.”  Or  it  is  equivalent  with  nt  deccl. 
Tittmann  paraphrases  the  passage  thus : Vidimus  majestatem 
ejus,  dignam  Filio  Dei.  Gloriam  talem  et  tantam,  qualis  et 
quanta  nonnisi  Filii  Dei  esse  potest.  He  gives  from  Chry- 
sostom as  an  illustration,  the  common  expression,  he  walks 
as  a King,  that  is,  as  becomes  a King. 

The  word  <5 oga  is  here  to  be  taken  for  all  the  perfections 
of  the  Logos ; and  if  the  Logos  is  God,  as  John  asserts  in  the 
first  verse,  then  <5oga  is  the  sum  of  the  divine  excellence.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  *Ti3p  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  expresses  all  God’s  perfections  as  manifested 
to  his  creatures.  The  word  is  here,  therefore,  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  display  of  divine  power  made  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  or  to  the  exhibition  of  his  glory  in  his  transfigura- 
tion ; but  the  apostle  means  to  say.  that  he  had  seen  a fulness 
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of  excellence,  wisdom  and  power,  in  Christ,  that  could  be- 
long to  no  creature. 

[xovoyevovs  oraca  cargos.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  ulou  is  to  be  supplied  after  the  first  word  in  this  phrase, 
as  this  is  so  evident  from  the  import  of  the  word  fxovoysvrjs  itself, 
and  from  the  fact  that  John  so  frequently  uses  the  full  phrase, 
“only  begotten  Son,”  as  c.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere.  As  no 
part  of  our  argument  from  this  passage  rests  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  /x ovoysvnis,  (if  uiog  be  supplied,)  we  might  admit,  that 
it  may  be  translated  “only,”  or  “beloved.”  We  would  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  reasons  commonly  assigned,  for  gi- 
ving it  the  second  sense  just  mentioned,  appear  to  us  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  very  often  happens,  it  is  true,  that  in 
compounds,  their  strict  etymological  sense  is  in  common 
usage  neglected,  or  considerably  modified.  And  this  is  no 
doubt  so  far  the  case  with  the  word  before  us,  that  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  sometimes  mainly 
or  solelyretained  ; as  in  Ps.  xxv.  16,  where  it  is  used  for  p.ov- 
os ; hence  /xovoysvqs  uiog  is,  in  the  Scriptures  at  least,  an  only 
son,  whether  an  only  surviving,  or  only  begotten  son,  or  the 
only  son  by  the  same  mother.  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  word  TIT  alone , only.  That  this  He- 
brew word  is  sometimes  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  dyatfrirog, 
does  not  prove  that  (xovoyev^g  and  are  synonomous,  but 

merely  that  TIT  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  other,  of  these  Greek  words. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  fxovoysvrig  as  applied 
to  Christ,  can  only  with  propriety  be  rendered  unigenitus , 
or  unicus ; i.  e.  unus  in  suo  genere.*  It  matters  not,  how- 

* As  to  the  classical  use  of  this  word,  which  is  indeed  ofless  weight 
in  the  present  instance,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  part  of  a note  given 
by  Liickeinhis  Comment,  page  422,  from  Prof.  Niikeof  Bonn.  “From 
the  earliest  Grecian  poets,  in  philosophical  language,  (as  in  Plato’s 
Timseus)  to  the  writers  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  of  different  cen- 
turies, after  Christ,  fwvoysvijg  retained  its  full  meaning:  (xovo  g ysvoue- 
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ever,  for  our  purpose,  how  this  word  is  rendered.  Christ 
is  the  povoysvrig  itaga  irargog,  the  Son,  unus  in  suo  gencre,  such 
as  no  other  being  in  the  universe  is;  and  is  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  uioi  <rou  ©sou  or  <rsxv«  <rou  ©sou.  He  is  the  only 
Son,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  expression. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  decide  in  what  sense  he  is  thus  pe- 
culiarly the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  we  lay  no  stress  on 
the  use  of  this  particular  word,  except  so  far  as  it  expresses 
the  idea  just  mentioned. 

Any  one,  who  will  throw  his  eyes  on  the  passage  under 
consideration,  will  see  that  the  words  iraga  cargos,  are  much 
more  naturally  connected  with  povoyevov s than  with  dogoev.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  method  of  construction,  the  sense  would 
be,  We  saw  his  glory,  a glory  (So’hsidav)  given  by  the  Father; 
so  Erasmus  and  Grotius.  This  is  unnecessary  and  forced. 
Those,  however,  who  connect  them  with  povoysvovs,  explain 
the  phrase  variously.  Beza  supplies  sgsXSovrog,  others  ovrog  ; 
but  neither  is  necessary.  Noesselt  (Opuscula  Fasciculus  II. 
p.  179.)  translates  it  ago.  irargog,  apud  Patrem ; majestatem 
tanquam  unici  filii,  qui  erat  apud  Patrem.  This  gives  a 
sense  well  suited  to  the  analagous  passages,  v.  1,  and  v.  18  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  itugu,  in  this  sense,  would  require  the 
dative  or  accusative.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take  ita.ga. 
cargos  for  the  simple  genitive,  as  may  with  strictest  propriety 
be  done,  see  Rom.  xi.  27.  irag 1 ipov  SmSi'/ixrj  for  oi aSrjxv; p ou. 

The  whole  question  to  our  purpose  as  it  regards  this  pas- 
sage is,  who  is  the  povoysvris iraga  cargos'!  We  think  the  Aoyog 
as  such.  This  appears  clearly  from  the  passage  itself.  The 
Logos  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 

vo s or  (AovoS  yeyovug ; for  example,  imoysv^s  iraig,  (in  Hesiod  and  later 
writers,)  the  only  son,  that  is,  the  only  son  born  to  his  parents,  so  that, 
the  only  surviving  son  of  two  or  more,  cannot  be  called  povoyevris. 
The  only  departure  from  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  he  says,  is  found 
in  its  application  to  Minerva,  born  of  only  one  parent."  This  however 
relates  to  the  first,  and  not  to  the  second  part  of  the  compound. 
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glory ; that  is,  the  glory  of  the  Logos,  which  was  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father.  The  meaning  is,  we  saw  a 
glory  which  could  belong  to  no  other  being  than  the  Logos, 
who  is  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  It  seems  evident  that  John  uses  the  words  Xoyos 
and  ii.ovoye\/r)S  truga  targos  in  the  same  sense,  exchanging  the 
one  expression  for  the  other  ; and  if  this  is  the  case,  then  is 
the  Logos,  the  Son  of  God. 

A reference,  to  the  context,  will  make  this  still  more 
obvious,  and  will  show,  that  no  relief  is  obtained  by  say- 
ing, that  it  is  only  the  Logos  as  incarnate,  that  is  called 
the  Son  of  God.*  The  apostle’s  object  is,  to  set  forth  the 
true  nature  of  Christ.  He  therefore  says,  that  the  Logos 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  the  source  of  all  light,  and  the  fountain  of  life. 
This  divine  Being  became  man,  and  we  (the  apostles)  saw, 
even  under  this  veil,  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  of  the  Logos, 
for  it  was  such  as  could  belong  to  none  other  than  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  ; i.  e.  to  one  who  was  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature  and  attributes.  We  think  nothing  can  be 

* If  this  were  the  case,  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  he  is  here  called 
the  Son  of  God ; for  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  the  miracu- 
lous production  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  are  two  very  different 
things.  Another  reason,  therefore,  beyond  those  usually  assigned 
for  the  application  of  this  name,  must  in  this  case  be  assumed;  viz. 
the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature ; or,  as  Storr,  in  his 
note  on  Hebrews,  i.  5,  expresses  it,  “ because  he,  who  before  all 
things  was  with  the  Father,  and  in  his  bosom,  became  man;  or  be- 
cause he,  who  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  the  beloved  of 
the  Father,  God’s  dear  Son,  has  united  himself  in  one  person,  with 
the  miraculously  conceived  man  Jesus.”  Weil  der,  am  Anfange  der 
Dinge  bei  ( John  i.  1.)  dem  Vater  (1  John,  i.  2.)  in  seinem  Schoos 
war  (John  i.  18.)  Mensch  worden  ist,  oder  weil  sich  der  von  dem  Va- 
ter (17,  1.  5.)  vor  dem  Daseyn  der  Welt  Geliebte  (v.  24.) — der  liebe 
Sohn  Gottes — mit  dem  ubernatiirlicher  Weise  empfangenen  Jesu  zu 
Finer  Person  verbunden  hat. 
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clearer,  than  that  John  interchanges  >.oyos,  and  /xovoyev^g  vuga 
ffar£os,  and  consequently  calls  the  Logos  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  all  that  we  are  contending  for.  We  think  that  it  is 
also  clear,  from  this  passage,  that  John  intends  by  the  name 
Son  of  God,  (or  which  is  the  same,  only  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther,) one,  who  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father;  not 
one,  who  is  derived  from  him,  nor  exalted  by  him,  but  one 
who  is  what  he  is,  knows  what  he  knows,  and  does  what  he 
does  ; one  who  stands  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations  to 
him.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  passages,  in 
which  Christ  evidently  uses  this  name,  in  the  same  sense. 

If  authority  was  of  any  weight  with  our  readers,  we  might 
quote  the  opinions  of  critics  of  every  description  to  prove, 
that  the  Logos  is  here  called  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
The  opinion  of  the  older,  though  not  on  that  account  less 
estimable  commentators,  would  probably  be  set  down  to  the 
score  of  theological  prejudice.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  re- 
mark, that  the  view  of  this  passage  given  above,  is  presented 
by  almost  all  the  German  critics  of  any  note,  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted.  Kuinoel,  on  this  verse,  after  explaining  /xo- 
voysvr,?  cut  nemo  par,  nee  Deo  carior , remarks  : “ Respexit 
vero  etiam  Johannes  sublimiorem  Christi  naturam,  interio- 
rem  <rou  Aoyou  a Deo  prognati,  cum  Deo  conjunctionem.” 
Lticke,  now  Professor  in  Gottingen,  after  speaking  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  in  reference  to  the  modern  interpretations 
of  the  word  ^ovoysvr,;,  and  quoting  from  Hermann  a cutting 
reproach  against  the  recent  theologians,  for  their  numerous 
perversions  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  says,  that  all  that 
Paulus  in  his  commentary  has  said,  to  show  that  fxovoyevijg 
means  unique,  (einzig  in  seiner  Art,)  at  most  proves  that  it 
can  be  so  rendered  ; but  that  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
until  he  proves  from  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
“ when  applied  to  Christ,  to  the  Logos,  to  the  Son  of  God,” 
it  does  not  contain  the  idea  of  sonship.  See  his  Comment, 
iiber  die  Schriften  des  Evangelisten  Johannes,  Vol.  I.  p.  420, 
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et  seqq.  Tittmann,  in  his  remarks  on  this  verse,  after  stating, 
that  some  would  refer  the  name,  Son  of  God,  to  the  office, 
and  not  to  the  nature  of  Christ ; to  his  mission,  and  not  to 
his  union  in  nature  with  the  Father ; and  thus  make  it  equi- 
valent with  Messiah,  says,  Verum  hasc  interpretatio  est 
haud  dubie  alienissima  a mente  Apostolorum  et  Domini 
ipsius.  And  as  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, adds,  Igitur  uios  <rov  ©sou,  isque  (xovoysv'/js,  est  Filius  Dei  in 
suo  genere  unus,  quatenus  talis  est,  qualis  est  Pater,  idem 
est,  qui  Pater,  eadem  habet,  qua»  Pater,  eadem  facit  qu* 
Pater,  cui  eadem  competunt,  quae  Patri.  See  his  Melete- 
mata  Sacra,  p.  59,  seq.  Tholuck,  although  his  manner  of 
speaking  on  this  particular  passage  is  undecided,  yet  on  John 
ix.  35,  says  expressly,  that  the  phrase,  Son  of  God,  is  used 
in  a higher  and  lower  sense  in  the  New  Testament.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  denotes  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  the  Lo- 
gos, (einerseits  bezeichnet  es  das  Gbttliche  in  Christo,  den 
Logos,)  and  in  the  other  is  a name  of  the  Messiah.  In  proof 
of  the  first  point,  he  refers  to  the  passage  before  us,  and  of 
course  understands  it,  as  it  has  just  been  explained.  So  also 
Knapp,  as  quoted  in  our  last  number,  appeals  to  this  passage 
to  prove,  that  Christ  in  his  divine  nature  is  the  Son  of  God. 
And  even  Paulus,  who  of  all  commentators  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  has  labored  hardest  to  remove  every  thing 
miraculous  or  mysterious,  and  in  fact  every  thing  elevat- 
ed and  characteristic  from  the  Sacred  writings,  considers 
John  as  here  calling  the  Logos,  the  novo Tonga,  targog.  The 
Logos,  he  says,  in  the  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was 
a Spirit  sui  generis,  which  had  proceeded  from  the  Eternal 
Father ; and  accordingly,  the  sense  of  this  passage  is,  “ The 
more  closely  we  could  observe  Jesus,  the  more  did  we  see, 
that  all  his  excellent  attributes  were  like  the  excellence  of 
a Spirit  sui  generis,  that  had  proceeded  from  God.”*  From 

* So  war  der  Gott-Logos  in  der  jud.  alex.  Theologie  ein  aus  dem 

ewigen  Vater  hervorgegangener,  geinz  eiziger  Geist  ohne  seinesgleichen. 
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this  it  is  clear,  that  the  ^ovoysvris  *u.ga.  *u<rgos  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Logos,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, in  other  respects.  Our  object  in  making  these  quota- 
tions, is  merely  to  show,  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  an  antiquated  notion,  believed 
only  by  those  who  are  held  fast  in  the  trammels  of  obsolete 
systems. 

There  is  another  passage  in  this  chapter,  which  we  think 
is  equally  clear  in  proof  of  our  position,  that  the  Logos  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  is  the  18th  verse  : 0sov  ovSsls  kuguxs 
crors  • o iJ-ovoysvris  uiog,  6 Civ  sis  <rov  xoXerov  <rou  irargbs,  ixsTvos  i^rl/yr]<fa~o. 
The  diversity  of  reading  which  exists  as  to  the  second  clause 
of  this  verse,  some  MSS.  having  fiovoysvrjs  vios , others  f*ouoysvr,s 
Qsos , (and  so,  many  of  the  Fathers,)  others  Ssou,  and  others 
ui os  rou  Sfou,  does  not  effect  the  force  of  the  passage,  as  far  as 
our  purpose  is  concerned;  since  (Jtovoysvvjs  is  retained  in  all, 
and  ulog,  if  not  expressed,  is  implied.  In  the  words  6 wv  sis  tov 
xoAtfov,  the  accusative  with  sis  is  probably  to  be  taken  for  the 
dative  with  Jv,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  New  Testament 
Greek.  The  6 wv  is  by  Erasmus,  Bengel,  Tittmann  and  many 
others,  taken  for  Is  ^v,  “who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther,” agreeably  to  the  frequent  use  of  Hebrew  participles. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  of  departing  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  present,  either  here,  or  in  iii.  1 3,  (o  uio ; <rou 
otvS^w irou,  o wv  iv  rwov^avw. ) The  intimate  relation  expressed 
by  the  figurative  expression,  “ in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,” 
is  a perpetual  and  unchanging  relation.  The  Apostle  had 
said,  v.  1 7,  that  the  Law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
through  Jesus  Christ;  and  then  in  the  18th,  states  how  it  is 
that  the  most  precious  revelation  of  the  divine  character  and 
purpose,  came  to  be  made  by  him.  No  other  has  ever  seen 

Sinn : je  genauer  wir  Jesus  beobachten  konnten,  desto  mehr  war  uns 
der  Umfang  all  seiner  vortrefflichen  Eigenschaften  dcr  Vortreffiich- 
fecit  cines  in  seiner  Art  einzigen,  von  Gott  hergekommenen  Geistcs gteich. 
See  Commentar  iiber  das  neue  Testament. 
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God,  or  has  that  knowledge  of  his  being  and  counsels,  which 
was  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  begotten  Son, 
who  sustains  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations  to  the  Father, 
he  has  revealed  him  and  his  purposes.  Or,  (as  others  would 
supply  after  £fqyi}(faro,  <r/;v  xa‘  ,">iv  «XijSsiav,)  has  revealed 
his  grace  and  truth.  The  Son  is  the  divine  Exegete 
of  the  Father,  his  Word,  the  Logos. 

We  are  aware,  that  no  decisive  argument  can  be  derived 
from  this  passage,  taken  by  itself,  to  prove  that  the  Logos  is 
called  the  Son  of  God.  We  know,  that  even  if  the  words  fiovoyc- 
vvjj ulos  primarily  and  properly  designated  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  they  might  be  used  for  the  whole  person  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  is  the  case  with  the  name,  Son  of  man,  as  used 
in  John,  iii.  13,  just  quoted.  But  still  we  think,  that  the 
context  affords  clear  evidence,  that  John  here  intended  to 
designate  by  these  words,  the  divine  nature  that  became  incar- 
nate. For  in  the  first  place,  his  object  renders  such  an  in- 
terpretation peculiarly  appropriate.  He  designs  to  tell  us, 
why  the  revelation  made  by  the  Redeemer  was  so  superior 
to  any  that  preceded  it.  No  man  had  ever  seen  God,  but 
the  Son,  who  now  and  ever  exists  in  the  most  intimate  union 
with  him,  who  knows  all  the  purposes  of  the  Father,  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  human  form,  and  made  them  clearly 
knowui.  Secondly,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  from  the 
1st  to  the  18th  verse  inclusive,  is  one  continued  discourse  on 
the  dignity  of  Christ.  These  verses  constitute  the  prologue 
to  the  whole  Gospel,  and  are  intimately  connected.  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  same  expression  should  oc- 
cur in  two  different  senses  in  so  short  a passage.  Hence,  if 
John,  in  verse  14th,  calls  the  Logos  the  /xovo yevris  irugu  vafg os, 
we  may  infer  with  confidence,  that  the  Logos  is  intended  by 
the  lAovoyevfc  v'ios  in  the  ISth  verse.  No  man  hath  seen  God, 
but  the^Logos,  the  only  begotten  Son,  he  has  seen  him,  and 
sustains  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations  to  him.  He  there- 
fore can  reveal  his  purposes  fully.  A third  reason  for  this 
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interpretation  is,  the  striking  analogy  between  this  and  the 
first  verse  of  this  chapter.  There  it  is  said,  “ The  Logos 
was  with  God,”  and  here,  “ The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is 
(or  was)  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.”  The  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words,  “ with  God,”  as  is  intended  by  being 
“in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.”  They  both  express  intimate 
relationship,  or  union.  In  the  one  case,  this  union  is  said  to 
be  between  the  Logos  and  God ; in  the  other,  between  the 
Son  and  Father.  This  analogy  between  the  two  passages, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  14th  v.  where  the  terms  Logos 
and  only  begotten  of  the  Father  are  evidently  interchanged, 
we  think  prove,  that  John  intended  to  designate  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  by  the  words  jxovoysvr]?  uioj. 

In  John  v.  17,  we  find  another  instance  in  which  Christ  is 
called,  Son  of  God,  in  reference  to  his  divine  nature;  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  which  he  calls  God  his 
Father,  in  a sense  which  implies  participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture. This  passage  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  contains 
our  Saviour’s  own  words,  and  gives  us  his  own  exposition  of 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  being  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  the  Evangelist  relates 
the  circumstance  of  Christ’s  healing  a man  on  the  Sabbath, 
whom  he  commanded  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
Jews  persecuted  him  for  this  supposed  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  word  is  £6iuxov,  and  may  mean,  “ they  prosecuted” 
him,  brought  him  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Jesus  defended 
himself  against  this  charge,  by  saying,  v.  17,  “My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I work.”  That  is,  ‘as  my  Father  is 
constantly  active,  exercising  on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  other 
days,  his  power  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  so  I have  au- 
thority to  dispense  blessings  on  this  as  on  any  other  day.’ 
If  this  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  then  it  is  plain,  that 
Christ  calls  God  his  Father,  or  himself  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
sense  which  implies  that  he  is  equal  with  God.  That  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  and  consequently  that  the  argument 
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derived  from  it  is  valid,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

First,  the  Jews  so  understood  the  declaration  of  Christ. 
They  were  therefore  not  content  with  what  they  had  already 
done,  but  they  moreover  sought  to  kill  him  ; not  only  be- 
cause he  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  because  he  had  called 
God  his  Father,  in  a sense  which  made  him  equal  with  God. 
(itfov  luvro'j  ■Koi wv  <rw  Sew.)  If  the  meaning  thus  put  upon  his 
words  was  not  correct,  it  would  seem  that  Christ  would  not, 
and  could  not  with  any  propriety,  suffer  so  serious  a perver- 
sion of  them  to  pass  without  correction.  Does  Christ  then, 
tell  the  Jews  that  they  had  misunderstood  him ; that  he  did 
not  intend  to  call  God  his  father,  in  any  sense  which  involved 
the  claim  of  equality  with  him  ? By  no  means,  but  directly 
the  reverse;  and  this  is  the  second  consideration  in  favor  of 
the  view  given  of  the  17th  verse. 

Instead  of  correcting  any  misapprehension  of  his  meaning, 
he  goes  on  to  declare,  that  the  union  between  the  Father 
and  Son  w'as  such,  that  all  the  Father  did,  he  did,  and  that 
all  he  did,  the  Father  did;  that  he  never  acted  nor  could 
act  otherwise  than  in  union  with  the  Father.  “Verily, 
verily,  I say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  w'hat  he  seeththe  Father  do  : for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.”*  The  meaning 
of  this  verse  becomes  perfectly  plain  from  what  follows  ; 
for  Christ  immediately  proceeds  to  show,  that  he  has  the 
same  power  and  authority  with  the  Father,  and  consequently 
is  entitled  to  the  same  homage.  “ For  as  the  Father  raiseth 
up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them  ; even  so  the  Son  quiclc- 
eneth  whom  he  will.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son;  that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 

* The  oil  duvurcu  may  be  taken  here  in  its  strictest  sense.  Such  is 
the  union  between  the  Father  and  Son,  that  the  Son  can  do  nothing; 
o.tjP  laurw  of  himself  alone,  out  of  connection  with  the  Father. 
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honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  that  hath 
sent  him.”  Here  is  surely  a claim  to  divine  power,  autho- 
rity and  homag£.  So  far,  therefore,  is  our  blessed  Saviour 
from  correcting  the  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  the 
Jews,  that  it  seems  to  be  his  very  object  to  prove  that  he  is, 
in  a proper  sense,  the  Son  of  God  ; that  is,  in  such  a sense, 
that  he  has  the  same  nature  with  the  Father.  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  passage  therefore,  is,  “ I have  a right  to  la- 
bor on  the  Sabbath,  for  my  Father  does  it.  He  has  not  re- 
mained inactive  from  the  creation,  but  works  until  now.  ” 
The  Jews  reply,  “ Then  God  is  your  Father  in  such  a sense, 
that  you  are  equal  with  God.”  “So  I am.  I act  in  union 
with  him,  what  he  does  I do.  As  he  raises  the  dead,  so  do  I, 
and  execute  judgment,  and  am  entitled  to  equal  honor;  so 
that  he  who  denies  me  this  honor,  does  thereby  refuse  to 
honor  the  Father.  For  (as  he  elsewhere  says,)  I and  the 
Father  are  one.  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father 
also.”  See  c.  xii.  45. 

We  think  that  it  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  Christ 
calls  God  his  Father,  not  because  he  had  miraculously  call- 
ed his  human  nature  into  existence,  nor  because  he  had 
sent  him  into  the  world,  nor  because  he  had  made  him  his 
Son,  (or  a King,)  but  because  he  was  partaker  of  the  same 
divine  nature  and  attributes.  If  this  be  so,  then  is  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  in  a far  higher  sense  than  merely  as  Media- 
torial King. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  argument,  that  we  should 
prove  that  the  term  Son,  throughout  this  interesting  passage, 
is  applied  exclusively  to  Christ’s  divine  nature.  The  whole 
argument  is  founded  on  the  17th  v.  as  explained  by  those 
which  follow  it.  God  is  the  Father  of  Christ.  In  what 
sense  ? In  a sense  which  includes  equality.  So  the  Jews 
understood  our  Saviour,  and  so  he  clearly  explained  his 
meaning.  This  is  the  argument.  It  is  no  objection  that 
the  word  Son  is  used  immediatelv  after,  for  the  whole  per- 
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son  of  the  Redeemer ; as  in  v.  20.  The  Father  loveth  the 
Son  ; i.  e.  that  complex  person,  who  is  his  Son,  and  who  be- 
ing such,  though  at  the  same  time  a man,  has  the  right  and 
ability  to  do  whatever  the  Father  does.  This  person,  thus 
constituted,  (Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,)  acts  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father.  He  does  nothing  without  the  Father’s 
direction,  co-operation,  and  consent.  Hence  the  Father 
(iravra  Seixvua'iv  avru)  exhibits  and  marks  out  all  things  for  him. 
Hence  too,  it  is  said,  that  the  Father  hath  committed  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,  i.  e.  to  that  individual  who  is  his  Son. 
Thus,  v.  26,  it  is  said,  the  Father  hath  given  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself.  Here  again,  Son,  is  the  name  of  the 
w hole  person.  Life,  is  here  divine  power,  a vital  life-giving 
principle  ; and  the  meaning  is,  God  has  so  constituted  the 
Redeemer’s  person,  that  he  possesses  all  the  divine  life-giv- 
ing power  of  the  Father.  (Or,  as  the  same  idea  is  express- 
ed in  Colossians  i.  19.  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  (vav  to  •jrX^wfra)  dwell.  What  that  ful- 
ness is,  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter,  it  is  rfav  to  -n-X^wixa 
tyis  Ssot»jtos,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.)  And  having 
thus  constituted  his  person,  and  given  him  this  life,  he  has 
given  him  (this  person,  not  the  Son,  as  such)  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  (to  hold  the  general  judgment,)  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  man,  i.  e.  the  Messiah.  It  pleased  God, 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  what  is  here  described,  and  be- 
ing such,  should  exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  God- 
head. 

Any  one,  therefore,  who  bears  in  mind,  how  frequently 
names  derived  from  one  nature  of  Christ,  or  from  his  office, 
are  applied  to  him  as  one  individual  person,  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  those  passages  in  which  the  name  Son 
of  God  is  used  for  the  Messiah,  who,  as  such,  is  inferior  to 
the  Father  and  dependent  upon  him.  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  Father  is  said  to  give  life,  authority,  or  power  to  the  Son, 
it  is  to  this  mysteriously  constituted  person  : not  to  his  di- 
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vine  nature  as  such.  When  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  be  in 
heaven,  the  divine  person,  who  is  called  the  Son  of  man,  is 
declared  to  be  omnipresent,  not  the  human  nature  of  the 
Saviour,  in  itself  considered.  When  Christ  is  said  to  be 
God  over  all,  it  is  asserted  that  the  person  who  has  assumed 
the  office  of  the  Messiah,  is  truly  divine.  Passages,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  Son  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father,  to 
be  delivered  unto  death,  &c.,  afford  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  that  the  name  is  given  in  virtue  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tion which  he  sustains  to  the  first  Person  in  the  Trinity. 
This  obvious  remark  is  made  in  this  connection,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  present  to  our  readers’  minds,  when  they  turn  to 
the  passage  under  consideration  (John  v.  17,  et  seq.,)  as  it  " 
is  obvious,  that  in  many  parts  of  this  chapter  the  word  Son 
is  used  for  the  whole  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

A passage  very  similar  to  the  one  just  considered,  occurs 
in  John  x.  30 — 39.  In  verse  30,  Jesus  had  said,  “ I and  the 
Father  are  one.”  The  Jews  understood  this  as  a declara- 
tion that  he  was  God,  and  accordingly  again  took  up  stones  to 
stone  him,  as  they  had  done  before,  c.  viii.  59.  Christ  de- 
manded why  they  did  this.  He  had  performed  many  of  the 
works  of  his  Father,*  for  which  of  these  did  they  stone  him. 
The  Jews  reply,  for  no  good  work,  but  for  his  making  himself 
God.  How  had  he  done  this  ? Why,  by  saying  iyu  xai  6 
sv  tVp.sv  v.  30.  According  to  the  interpretation  given 
to  these  words  by  many  commentators,  Trinitarians  as  well 
as  others,  they  contain  no  claim  to  equality  with  the  Father. 

ex  tod  vurgos  p.ou,  where  ex  is  probably  a mere  sign  of  the  Gen. 
see  v.  37,  where  ££ya  rov  ■s'ar^os  fxou  stands  in  the  same  sense.  See 
for  similar  examples  xviii.  3,  Rev.  ii.  9,  Luke  ii.  35,  Acts  xix.  34, 
John  iii.  25,‘and  perhaps  Rom.  xi.  26,  ex  huv  a guopevo g deliverer  of 
Zion.  Or  if  ex  expresses  the  efficient  cause,  “ works  which  I do 
through  the  Father,”  then  is  this  passage  to  be  explained  by  a refer- 
ence to  cap.  v.  17,  19,  and  to  John  xiv.  10,  where  Christ  says  of  the 
Father,  he  doeth  the  works. 
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Erasmus,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  many  others  say,  that 
they  express  nothing  more  than  unity  of  purpose  and  coun- 
sel or  will.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  phrase  sv  sivui  ex- 
presses any  kind  of  union,  of  purpose,  affection,  spirit,  or 
nature.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  connection  in  what 
sense  it  is  to  be  taken  in  any  particular  passage.  It  is  surely 
a presumption  in  favor  of  an  unity  of  power  and  divinity  be- 
ing here  intended,  that  the  persons  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed  so  understood  them.  The  whole  drift  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s discourse  impressed  them  with  the  idea  that  he. 
meant  to  make  himself  God,  (co isis  dsuvrov  Seov,)  an  exposi- 
tion which  our  Saviour  does  not  refute  but  confirms.  That 
the  Jews  understood  him  correctly,  will  appear  from  a view 
of  the  context.  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  porch  of  the  Tem- 
ple, when  the  Jews  came  and  demanded,  that  he  should  tell 
them  plainly  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not.  This  he 
would  not  do  ; but  referred  them  to  his  previous  declarations 
and  to  his  miracles.  They  neither  believed  the  one  nor  the 
other,  because  they  were  not  of  his  sheep ; his  sheep  did 
hear  his  voice,  and  he  gave  to  them  eternal  life,  (is  not  this 
claiming  to  be  God  ?)  and  they  shall  never  perish.  Why  ? 
because  “ none  can  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.”  But  how 
is  it  that  Christ  can  say  of  himself,  that  he  gives  eternal  life 
and  can  protect  his  sheep  against  all  their  enemies  ? Be- 
cause he  and  the  Father  are  one,  and  he  can  do  all  that 
the  Father  does,  his  Father  is  greater  than  all.  There 
is  surely  something  more  than  unity  of  will  or  purpose  here 
intended,  it  is  unity  of  power;  and  if  he  and  the  Father  are 
one  in  power,  the  Jews  were  certainly  right  in  concluding 
that  they  must  be  one  in  nature.  El  5s  sv  xur u Suva/j uv,  says 
the  Greek  commentator  Euthymius,  £v  dg a xui  xa.ru  ri jv  Sso rrtru 
xat  outfiuv  xai  <pv<f iv.  Now  what  reply  does  our  Master  make 
to  this  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  “ made  himself  God?” 
He  in  the  first  instance  makes  no  direct  reply  at  all.  He 
neither  says  that  he  was  or  was  not  God,  but  does  what  was 
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Ins  frequent  custom  when  questions  were  proposed  to  him, 
or  objections  started,  and  that  is,  turns  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  themselves,  that  they  may  notice  the  disposition 
whence  their  questions  or  objections  arose,  and  then  so 
turns  his  discourse,  that  all  who  had  ears  to  hear,  should  find 
in  what  lie  said  an  answer  to  the  question  or  solution  of  the 
difficulty  proposed.  Christ  will  convince  the  Jews  of  their 
stubborn  unbelief,  and  perverse  opposition  to  every  thing 
he  said.  They  objected  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  called  him- 
self God.  Jesus  does  not  explain  in  what  sense  he  had 
done  so,  but  says  in  effect,  you  would  not  be  so  ready  to 
accuse  me  of  blasphemy  for  this,  if  you  were  not  bent  on  op- 
position to  me  and  my  cause ; for  your  own  Scriptures  call 
kings  and  magistrates  Gods,  and  if  the  title  can  be  given 
with  propriety"  to  divinely  commissioned  men,  (<r£ 05  ous  6 Xoyos 
mi  ©sou  Jysvsro  either  to  those  who  received  commands  of 
God  and  acted  in  his  stead  ; or  ngos  bug  Mark  xii.  12,  Luke 
xii.  41,  for  ts^i  iiv  concerning  whom  this  declaration  of  God  is 
made,)  surely  it  may  be  given  in  the  same,  if  in  no  other 
sense,  to  the  great  personage  whom  God  has  selected,  and 
set  apart,  (sanctified,)  and  sent  into  the  world.  But  that  I 
am  the  Son  of  God  in  a far  higher  sense,  a sense  which  au- 
thorizes me  to  say  “that  I and  the  Father  are  one”  v.  30, 
is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  I do  the  works  of  my  Father,  (the 
same  divine  and  almighty  works,  raise  the  dead,  heal  the 
sick,  execute  judgment,  see  v.  32,  and  37,  c.  xiv.  10,)  if  you 
will  not  believe  me,  believe  these  works  and  know  that  “ I 
am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.”  Were  the  Jews 
satisfied  with  this  explanation  ? Did  they  imagine  that  he 
assumed  the  name  Son  of  God  as  an  official  title,  and  that 
he  meant  no  more  by  it  than  when  applied  to  kings  and 
magistrates  ? By  no  means,  they  saw  that  he  used  it  in  a 
Eense,  which  involved  equality  with  God,  and  they  accord- 
ingly immediately  endeavored  to  seize  him,  but  he  escaped 
out  of  their  hands. 

3 p 
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There  is  another  remark  to  be  made  on  this  passage,  and 
that  is,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Christ  uses  the  terms  God  and 
Son  of  God,  Ssog,  and  6 uiog  <rou  Gsov,  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
The  Jews  said  ■jtoieis  tfsaurov  Ssov  thou  makest  thyself  God, 
Christ  replies,  is  it  blasphemy  to  make  myself  the  Son  of 
God  ? Where  it  is  evident,  that  making  himself  God  and 
making  himself  the  Son  of  God,  are  considered  as  precisely 
the  same.  The  remark  of  Storr,  therefore,  on  this  passage 
is  well  founded,  that  God  and  Son  of  God  are,  as  to  Christ's 
meaning  here  synonomous.* 

There  are  several  other  passages  which  might  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  opinion  which  we  are  advocating,  as  Matt, 
ii.  27.  and  Heb.  1.  but  this  our  object  does  not  demand, 
and  our  limits  will  not  permit.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
we  purposed  only  to  endeavor  to  show,  that  Christ  is  called 
Son  of  God,  in  reference  to  his  divine  nature,  or  in  virtue  of 
the  eternal  relation  between  himself  and  Father.  If  any 
one  can  prove  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  his  being  so 
called,  it  militates  nothing  against  the  position  which  we 
have  assumed.  As  the  term,  Son,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  ex- 
press such  a variety  of  relations,  as  dependence,  derivation, 
similarity,  community  of  nature,  &c.  there  is  no  antecedentim- 
probability  in  Christ’s  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  only 
because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  but  also 
because  he  is  the  object  of  his  peculiar  love ; because,  as 
man  he  is  derived  from  him  and  dependent  on  him.  And  if 
kings  are  called  sons  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  God,  why  then  Christ,  as  the  great  Mediato- 
rial King,  may  pre-eminently  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  We 
say  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  that  this  is  the  case  ; 
and  if  any  one  is  satisfied  that  such  is  actually  the  fact,  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  point.  Still  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  see  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  to 

* Dass  er  der  Sohn  Gottes,  order  Gott  sey — denn  beides  lief  nach 
dem,  von  den  Juden  wol  gefassten  Sinn  Jesu  auf  Eines  hinaus.  See 
Zweck  der  evang.  Geschichte  p.  467. 
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prove,  that  the  Redeemer  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  in  virtue 
of  his  exaltation  to  the  Mediatorial  throne.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  a very  general  one,  and  is  adopted  by  many  who 
still  believe  in  his  being  the  Son  of  God  in  a far  higher  sense. 
For  ourselves,  however,  seeing  that  this  name  is  peculiar,  in 
the  New  Testament  at  least,  to  Christ,  (with  the  exception  of 
Luke  iii.  38,  where  the  reason  of  its  being  applied  to  Adam 
is  perfectly  obvious,)  and  that  it  is  used  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  in  many  instances,  in  direct  reference  to  his  relation 
as  God,  to  the  Father,  we  prefer  considering  this  relation  as 
the  primary  and  most  important,  if  not  the  sole  ground  of  its 
application  to  him  by  inspired  men,  whenever  they  intend 
using  it  in  any  other  than  a mere  historical  manner.  Luke 
i.  35,  may  be  an  exception  to  this  remark.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  phrase  occurs  merely  as  a designation 
of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  predicted 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  very  na- 
tural therefore,  that  this  name  or  title  should  be  very  com- 
mon among  those  who  were  waiting  for  his  appearance. 
Hence,  when  Nathaniel  exclaimed,  “Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,”  he  doubtless  intended  to  say,  Thou  art  the  Messiah, 
and  so  in  a multitude  of  cases.  These  passages,  however, 
only  prove  that  the  Messiah  was  called  the  Son  of  God  ; not 
why  he  was  so  called.  Our  Saviour  styling  himself  so  fre- 
quently, the  Son  of  man,  informs  us  that  this  was  a proper 
appellation  for  the  great  Deliverer,  but  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  its  application.  This  is  a very  distinct 
question. 

The.arguments  which  are  commonly  adduced  to  show  that 
Son  of  God,  as  applied  to  Christ,  is  a title  of  office,  and  equi- 
valent with  Messiah,  are  principally  the  following.  It  is  said, 
that  in  the  Old  Testament,  kings  and  magistrates  are  called 
Sons  of  God.  This  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  passage  in 
Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  is  peculiar ; Princes  are  here  called  d’hSn 
as  being  objects  of  reverence,  and  p Sons  of  the 

Highest,  in  the  corresponding  clause,  may,  in  this  instance. 
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receive  the  same  meaning.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
common  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  to  call  kings  the  Sons  of 
God.  And  even  if  it  were,  this  would  prove  very  little  as  to 
*he  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Son  of  God,  in  the  singular; 
as  there  is  such  a marked  difference  in  the  use  of  these  ex- 
pressions, throughout  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  say,  that  the  term  Son  of  God  is  never  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  any  royal  personage.  But  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  so  applied,  it  does  not  express  their  royal  dignity, 
but  merely  their  being  the  objects  of  God’s  peculiar  care  and 
love.  Thus,  if  2 Sam.  vii.  14,  be  referred  to  Solomon,  (in 
any  sense,)  “ I will  be  to  him  a Father,  and  he  shall  be  to 
me  a Son,”  the  meaning  obviously  is,  I will  regard  and  treat, 
him  with  peculiar  favor.  He  shall  be  my  child,  and  I will 
treat  him  accordingly.  We  should  be  at  a loss  to  fix  on 
any  one  instance,  in  which  .this  phrase  is  expressive  of  the 
kingly  office.  Ps.  lxxxix.  27,  “ I will  make  him  my  first- 
born, higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,”  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a case  in  point.  F or  the  expression,  “ I will  make 
him  my  first-born,”  means  nothing  more,  than  that  I will 
treat  him  as  “ my  first-born,”  that  is,  with  peculiar  favor. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  argument  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  very  far  from  being  conclusive  on  this  point.  It 
seems  hardly  to  afford  a presumption  in  favor  of  the  opinion, 
that  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God,  on  account  of  his  dignity 
as  Messiah. 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the  second  Psalm,  v. 
7.  “ Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I begotten  thee.”  The 
first  remark  which  we  would  make  on  this  passage,  is,  that 
the  second  clause  probably  expresses  no  more  than  the  first. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day,  now,  art  thou  my  Son ; now 
more  clearly  than  ever.  This  is  agreeable  to  a common 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew.  So  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  27.  “ Say- 
ing to  a stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a stone,  thou  hast 
begotten  me.” — And  2 Sam.  vii.  14,  “1  will  be  to  him  a 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a Son.”  See  also  Deut.  xxxii, 
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6.  In  all  these  passages,  the  second  clause  is  synonomous 
with  the  first.  Secondly,  we  would  admit,  that  the  word 
QVn  this  day , refers  to  the  time  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  ; i.  e.  the  time  in  which  Christ,  the  subject  of 
the  Psalm,  w'as  anointed,  or  inaugurated  as  king,  on  the  holy 
hill  of  Zion  ; that  is,  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  clearly  set 
forth  as  King  of  Israel.  The  whole  question  is,  does  the 
passage  declare  that  he  was  then  constituted  the  Son  of  God, 
or  wras  then  clearly  proved  to  be  such  ? We  prefer  the  latter 
mode  of  interpretation.  First,  because  from  the  connection 
these  words  do  not  appear  to  contain  the  inaugurating  for- 
mula, so  to  speak,  addressed  to  Christ;  but  rather,  the  ground 
of  the  universal  dominion  which  is  committed  to  him.  They 
form  no  part  of  the  decree  giving  him  universal  dominion  ; 
they  are  merely  the  solemn  introductory  address.  The  sense 
is,  Thou  art  my  Son ; therefore,  ask  of  me  and  I will  give 
thee  universal  dominion,  &c.  That  is,  these  introductory 
words  of  the  address  express  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  person, 
and  assign  the  reason,  why  he  has  the  right  and  power  to 
rule  over  all  nations,  and  why  all  people  should  put  their 
trust  in  him.  In  solemn  discourse,  such  introductions  are 
very  frequent;  and  they  often  contain  the  reason  or  ground 
of  what  follows;  as,  “I  am  the  Lord,  that  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me”; 
that  is,  because  I am  the  Lord,  <Szc.  So  here,  because  thou 
art  my  Son.  This  is  agreeable  also  to  the  constant  manner 
of  the  sacred  writers,  presenting  the  personal  dignity  of  Christ 
as  the  ground  of  his  universal  power  and  authority.  Since, 
he  is  possessed  of  divine  perfections,  is  the  Son  of  God,  of 
the  same  nature,  therefore  he  is  made  universal  King. 

But  again,  if  peculiar  stress  be  laid  upon  the  second  clause, 
“ I have  begotten  thee,”  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  can 
with  equal  propriety  be  rendered,  I have  made  thee  my  Son, 
or  I have  declared  thee  to  be  such.  In  other  words,  rj’rnV 
may  here  be  taken  declaratively,  according  to  the  canon  so 
fully  illustrated  by  Glassius,  Phil.  Sacra  Lib.  III.  Tr.  HI. 
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Can.  15.  and  which  is  of  such  frequent  application  in  He- 
brew. The  meaning  then  would  be,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I declared,  or  exhibited  thee,  as  such.  This  view 
of  the  passage  is  given  by  Venema,  by  Morus  in  his  Com. 
Exegeticus  p.  260,  by  Anton,  as  quoted?by  Rosenmiiller,  p. 
30  of  Vol.  1.  Part.  III.  of  his  Scholia,  by  Kuinoel  on  Acts 
xiii.  32,  and  many  others.  We  think  the  proper  method  of 
deciding  which  view  of  the  passage  is  the  most  correct,  is  to 
inquire  which  is  favored  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  Is 
Christ  said  to  be  constituted  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  exalta- 
tion or  resurrection ; or,  is  his  resurrection  and  exaltation 
given  as  evidence  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  ? Agreeably  to 
the  remark  made  in  our  last  Number,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  almost  uniformly  presented,  as  the  great  decisive 
evidence  of  his  Sonship,  as  well  as  of  his  Messiahship.  See 
Rom.  i.  3,  4,  Acts,  xiii.  &c.  He  was  neither  made  Son  nor 
Messiah  by  his  resurrection,  but  was  thereby  proved  to  be 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

We  think  it  clear,  therefore,  that  no  argument  can  be  de- 
rived from  this  passage  to  show  why  Christ  is  called  Son. 
It  simply  declares,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ; but  what  this 
imports,  must  we  learn  from  other  passages. 

The  words  in  2 Sam.  vii.  14,  “I  will  be  his  Father,  and 
he  shall  be  my  Son,”  are  adduced  as  an  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a thing 
can  be  predicted  as  future,  which  has  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity. This  is  very  true.  But  the  point  of  the  prediction  is 
simply  this  ; the  king  that  shall  arise,  shall  be  my  Son.  So 
it  is  predicted  that  the  Messiah  should  be  the  “ Mighty  God 
not  that  he  was  to  become  such,  but  was  to  be  such.  Whe- 
ther 2 Sam.  vii.  14,  be  referred  to  Christ,  or  Solomon,  it  is 
of  no  weight  in  this  discussion.  It  simply  declares,  that  the 
king  that  was  to  arise,  should  stand  in  a very  near  and  ten- 
der relation  to  God.  What  that  relation  is,  must  be  learned 
elsewhere. 

Acts  xiii.  32,  33,  “ We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings, 
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how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God 
hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again  ; as  it  is  written  in  the  second  Psalm, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I begotten  thee,”  is  consi- 
dered as  proving  that  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God,  in  virtue 
of  his  resurrection,  as  the  commencement  of  his  elevation  to 
supreme  dignity.  We  question  very  much,  even  adopting 
the  common  translation  of  this  passage,  whether  this  be  its 
proper  meaning.  According  to  our  version,  the  point  to  be 
proved  by  the  passage  from  the  second  Psalm,  is  indeed,  that 
Christ  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.  But  this  point  is  fully 
proved  by  this  Psalm,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  it. 
It  contains  a prediction  that  God  would  clearly  set  forth  the 
Messiah,  as  his  Son.  How  was  this  done  ? In  various  ways, 
and  among  others  with  peculiar  clearness,  by  his  resurrec- 
tion ; as  Paul  elsewhere  says,  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  This  passage 
therefore,  according  to  our  view  of  it,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
apostle’s  purpose,  as  on  the  opposite  one.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  that  there  is  any  reference  in  this  passage  (Acts 
xiii.  32,  33.)  to  the  resurrection  at  all.  The  words  dma^tfas 
Irjffouv,  rendered,  “having  raised  up  Jesus  again ,”  properly 
mean,  “having  raised  up  Jesus,”  which  may  express  his 
being  called  into  existence,  or  sent  forth  as  the  Messiah. 
The  grounds  for  preferring  this  view  of  the  passage  are  strong, 
if  not  conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  the  verb  avi/fry/M  when 
it  refers  to  the  resurrection,  has  commonly  h vsxgw,  or  some 
equivalent  expression  after  it.  2.  It  is  often  used  to  express 
the  idea  of  calling  into  existence;  as  Matt  xxii.  24,  “raise 
up  seed.”  Acts  iii.  22,  “A  prophet  like  unto  me  will  God 
raise  up.”  See  also,  Acts  vii.  27.  The  verb  fyeigu  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  see  Acts  xiii.  22,  (and  23  according  to 
the  common  Text.)  3.  The  context  favors  this  interpreta- 
tion. Paul  is  here  endeavoring  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  In  verse  23,  he  asserts  that  of  the  seed  of  David, 
God,  according  to  his  promise,  hath  raised  unto  Israel  a Sav- 
iour, Jesus.  That  Jesus  is  the  Saviour,  he  proves  first  by 
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the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  secondly  by  the  re' 
surrection  of  Christ,  The  fact  of  his  resurrection,  he  says, 
31st  verse,  may  be  proved  by  those  who  saw  him  many  days. 
Having  thus  established  the  point  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
he  says,  ‘we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  the  promise 
made  unto  the  fathers,  (what  promise  ? why,  the  promise  re- 
ferred to  in  the  23d  v.  that  God  would  raise  up  a Saviour,) 
God  hath  fulfilled  unto  us,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus.’ 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the  resurrection,  for  the  promise 
to  which  the  apostle  had  reference,  was  not  that  Christ  should 
rise  from  the  dead,  but  that  a Saviour  should  appear  ; and  of 
this  the  second  Psalm  is  a clear  prediction.  The  34th  verse 
makes  this  still  plainer  ; for  Paul,  having  announced  to  the 
Jews  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Saviour  had  come,  turns  to 
another  subject,  and  says,  “ But  that  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  (as  he  had  asserted  v.  30,) — he  said  on  this  w ise,  &c.;” 
and  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  his  resurrection  wras  predicted 
in  Ps.  xvi.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  verse  33  has  no 
reference  to  Christ’s  rising  from  the  dead,  and  consequently 
that  Ps.  ii.  7,  is  not  quoted  to  prove  that  point.  If  this  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  this  passage,  it  of  course  affords 
no  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  on  account  of  his  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  exalted  as  Messiah. 

Such  passages  as’Matt.  xvi.  15,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,”  John  i.  49,  “ Rabbi  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,”  do  not  prove  that  Son 
of  God,  and  Christ  are  synonomous,  any  more  than  the  ex- 
pression “ Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world”  proves  that  the 
word  Christ  means  Saviour.  They  prove  simply,  what 
no  one  denies,  that  Son  of  Godwras  a very  common  appella- 
tion for  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews ; but  they  throw  no 
light  on  its  import  or  the  ground  of  its  application.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  used  very  much  as  a proper 
name,  and  therefore,  such  cases  prove  nothing,  one  wrav  or 
the  other,  as  to  its  meaning. 
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We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  under  many  obligations 
to  the  stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  prepared  and  published  the  Minutes  of 
that  body,  for  the  present  year  as  well  as  for  several  that 
are  past.  Although  it  docs  not  fall  within  our  immediate 
purpose,  yet  we  cannot  help  giving  him  our  thanks  for  his 
statistical  tables.  They  now  approximate  to  the  truth ; and  it 
is  no  fault  of  his,  that  they  are  not  entirely  full  and  accurate. 
We  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church 
to  which  we  belong,  until  it  was  presented  by  the  pamphlet 
annually  published  under  his  direction.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  stands  before  the  country  and 
the  world  as  an  important  body  of  Christians.  This  remark 
is  not  made  with  a view  to  awaken  sectarian  confidence. 
Should  we  become  proud  of  our  numbers  and  strength,  He 
who  giveth  grace  to  the  humble,  will  know  well  enough 
how  to  bring  us  down,  for  He  “ resisteth  the  proud.”  We 
hint  at  the  influence  which  Presbyterians  may  exert,  to  give 
some  view  of  their  responsibility,  and  of  the  extent  of  their 
obligations. 

According  to  the  Gospel,  the  ability  of  a man  to  do  good 
is  the  exact  measure  of  his  duty.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
societies.  They  are  bound  to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power. 
IIow  great  then  are  the  obligations  of  a Church  consisting 
of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Thousand  communicants,  com- 
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bining  much  intelligence  and  wealth,  with  a form  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  in  itself  admirably  adapted  to  produce  the 
strength  of  united  exertion  and  the  energy  of  free  action  ! The 
country  and  the  world  ought  to  feel  her  influence,  and  re- 
joice in  her  labours  of  love.  Her  missionaries  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  destitute  portion  of  the  land,  and  in  every 
dark  corner  of  the  world,  bearing  “ the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,”  and  proclaiming  the  messages  of  redeeming  love. 

It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
that  Providence  is  opening  a new  door  of  usefulness  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country.  In  the  year  1 828,  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  to  open  a correspondence  with 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  France.  A letter  was  accordingly 
sent  to  that  body  of  Christians,  in  the  name  of  this  Judica- 
tory. This  letter,  addressed  to  the  Consistory  of  Paris, 
was  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  the  Archives 
of  Christianity , a monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  the 
French  Protestants  have  had  no  national  Synod.  Corres- 
pondence with  them,  can  therefore,  be  conducted  only 
through  their  Consistories,  or  through  individuals  and  volun- 
tary associations. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  of  the  General  Assembly, 
excited  considerable  attention.  Accordingly,  answers  were 
returned  by  the  Editors  of  the  Archives  of  Christianity,  by 
St.  Pilet  Joly,  pastor  of  the  French  Walloon  Church  of 
Francfort  on  the  Maine,  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Consisto- 
rial  Church  of  Mens,  and  by  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Eccle- 
siastical Division  of  the  Reformed  Consistorial  Church  of  the 
Departments  of  Aisne,  and  of  Seine  and  Maine. 

The  effect  of  this  correspondence  wras  not  confined  to 
France.  On  the  10th  of  March  in  the  present  year,  a letter 
was  written  by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Ministers 
in  London , addressed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is 
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proposed,  that  there  should  be  a correspondence  between 
those  two  bodies  of  Christians. 

The  reception  of  these  letters  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
a remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  General  Assembly. 
And  it  does  appear  to  us,  as  intimated  before,  that  Providence 
has,  in  this  way,  prepared  new  facilities  for  the  extension  ot 
the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom  among  men.  But  that  our  readers 
may  enter  into  our  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject,  we  pre- 
sent the  following  cursory  statement  of  facts. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  France  was  once  an  object  of 
veneration  and  sympathy  with  all  Protestants.  Pure  in 
doctrine,  strict  in  discipline,  full  of  holy  zeal,  and  furnished 
with  pastors  not  more  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  their 
piety,  than  for  profound  and  various  learning;  it  was  re- 
garded with  glorying  and  joy,  by  all  who  loved  the  Refor- 
mation. At  the  same  time,  its  members,  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  priest-ridden  princes,  and  to  the  remorseless 
hatred  of  an  intolerant  hierarchy,  endured  through  a scries 
of  years,  sufferings  too  dreadful  for  minuter  description. 
At  length  by  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  France  appeared  to  be  totally  ruined, 
and  that  church,  which  had  furnished  an  army  of  more  than 
200,000  martyrs,  and  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  ; which  had  more  than  2000  con- 
gregations, and  2,000,000  of  communicants  sunk  under  the 
fierce  fanaticism  of  Louis,  misnamed  the  great , and  his 
hooded  ministers.  A great  number  of  learned  and  pious 
pastors,  and  vast  multitudes  of  the  most  valuable  subjects 
of  the  French  monarch,  escaped  from  the  country.  But 
two  millions  of  people  cannot  emigrate.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, the  timid  and  flexible,  yielded  to  force,  and  were 
converted  to  Popery;  the  firm  and  conscientious  maintain- 
ed their  principles,  and  worshipped  in  their  own  way,  in 
“caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.”  This  remnant  of  a better 
age  suffered  innumerable  vexations,  and  often  horrible  per- 
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secution,  from  the  year  1685,  until  1787,  when,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  La  Fayette,  “a  civil  existence” 
was  granted  to  them. 

None  need  be  surprised  that  men  oppressed  as  the 
French  Protestants  were,  should  rejoice  in  the  change 
effected  by  the  revolution.  Napoleon,  with  ail  his  faults, 
was  a friend  of  religious  liberty,  and  under  his  reign,  the 
persecuted  found  favour.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  scenes  of  former  violence  were  renewed,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  Popery  showed  itself  with  its  customary  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  During  a considerable  period  the  Pro- 
testants were  unprotected,  and  suffered  all  that  the  rage  of 
their  enemies  could  inflict.  It  was  not  until  these  disgrace- 
ful events  had  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  world,  that  any  effectual  measures  were 
adopted,  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  in  a state  of 
things  such  as  we  have  very  briefly  described,  religion  should 
greatly  decline.  But  there  was  another  reason.  The  Pro- 
testants every  where  found  the  Catholics  their  bitterest 
enemies.  In  the  mean  while  it  served  fhc  purpose  of  the 
philosophists  of  France,  in  their  warfare  against  all  religion, 
to  hold  up  the  mummeries  of  Popery  to  ridicule,  and  its 
cruelty  to  detestation.  In  this  they  would  have  performed 
a good  service,  had  they  not  identified  true  religion  with  its 
corruptions.  It  was,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  the 
Protestants,  driven  from  their  temples,  denied  the  privileges 
of  subjects,  and  often  hunted  by  their  enemies  as  wild 
beasts, — it  was  to  be  expected,  that  they  would  feel  some 
obligation  to  the  men,  whatever  might  be  their  motives, 
who  turned  the  indignation  of  mankind  against  those  bloody- 
minded  persecutors.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  found,  that 
among  many  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  there  is  that  ap- 
proximation to  infidelity,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Liberal  Christianity. 
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It  is  also  a notorious  fact,  that  wherever  great  reliance 
is  placed  on  external  observances,  they  are  made  a substi- 
tute for  vital  religion.  And  gcnes-Ily,  not  to  say  universally, 
the  consequence  is  a deplorable  corruption  of  morals. 
Penance  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  repentance  ; license 
to  sin  is  purchased  by  strict  compliance  with  the  ritual ; and 
men  go  from  confession  and  the  mass,  to  the  theatre  and 
the  gaming  table,  to  masked  balls,  and  brothels.  The  inllu- 
ence  of  an  established  religion,  and  of  the  majority  of  a 
nation’s  population  on  the  dissenting  minority  is  great. 

Hence  we  find  with  much  that  is  true,  and  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  all  praise,  among  Protestants  in  France,  much 
that  we  ought  deeply  to  deplore,  and  endeavour  by  all 
means  in  our  power  to  remove  or  remedy. 

The  Congregational  Churches  in  England  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  offspring  of  that  mighty  religious  ferment  in  Eng- 
land, which,  beginning  with  the  Reformation,  became  more 
and  more  violent,  until  it  heaved  the  throne  of  the  first 
Charles  from  its  fastenings,  and  destroyed  him  in  its  ruins. 
The  History  of  this  denomination  is  so  fully  detailed  in  the 
well  known  work  of  Neal,  that  a bare  reference  to  this 
author  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Their  writings 
are  familiarly  known  to  Christians  in  this  country,  and  in 
many  instances  highly  esteemed  by  them. 

In  regard  to  doctrine , both  the  congregational  Churches 
in  England,  and  the  Protestants  in  Fran,  e,  embraced  origin- 
ally the  system  of  Theology,  which,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  gone  under  the  name  of  Calvinism.  The  Congregation- 
alists  still  adhere  to  this  system,  although  in  general,  they 
prefer  being  called  moderate  Calvinists.  Judging  from  the 
extraordinary  run  of  Dwight’s  Theology  in  England,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  their  system  differs  very  little,  if  at  all, 
from  his.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  in 
France,  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin  himself;  and  of  course,  it 
may  well  be  denominated  by  that  illustrious  reformer.  In 
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its  fundamental  articles  it  harmonizes  with  other  confessions 
framed  by  Protestants,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
How  far  the  French  Calvinists,  as  a body,  have  departed 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  we  cannot  precisely  state. 

In  the  principles  of  Church  government,  they  are  genuine 
Presbyterians.  The  official  equality  of  all  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  was,  and  is  now,  strenuously  maintained  by  them : 
but  yet  is  not  considered  as  essential  to  the  being  of  the 
Churches.  Their  Consistory  answers  to  our  Church  Ses- 
sion ; their  Colloque  to  our  Presbytery  ; their  Provincial 
Synod  to  ours;  and  their  National  Synod  to  our  General 
Assembly. 

The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Congregationalists  is  too 
well  known  to  require  a particular  statement.  It  may  how- 
ever be  observed  that  they  are  staunch  friends  of  religious 
liberty  ; and  so  have  been  from  the  beginning.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  France 
cherish  the  same  sentiments. 

After  this  cursory  view  of  these  Christian  denominations, 
we  proceed  to  present  our  views  of  the  general  benefit, 
which  may  result,  from  a proper  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  this  inchoate,  correspondence. 

We  beg  leave  however,  first  to  notice  a particular  cir- 
cumstance which  perhaps  deserves  some  attention.  Seve- 
ral years  ago,  a proposition  was  entertained  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  open  a correspondence  with  several  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  in  Europe,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  measure  however,  at  that 
time,  proved  abortive.  One  established  Church,  at  least, 
came  within  the  purview  of  this  proposition.  And  the  fai- 
lure of  the  whole  plan  arose,  it  has  been  conjectured,  from 
an  ascertained  indisposition  on  the  part  of  that  Church,  to 
have  any  correspondence  with  us.  Whether  this  was 
owing  to  the  Prince  of  the  establishment  ; or  to  an  appre- 
hension that  the  powers  which  be,  w'ould  frown  on  patronised 
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ecclesiastics,  tor  holding  communication  with  stem  republi- 
cans, we  pretend  not  to  determine.  It  seems,  however,  pretty 
certain,  that  we  shall  never  have  it  in  our  power  to  do 
good  directly  to  any  but  Dissenting  Christians  in  Europe. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  Dissenters  have  done  much  to 
keep  alive  piety  in  established  Churches.  Had  it  not  been 
for  English  non-conformists,  there  would  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  no  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  bless  the 
world  ; no  Church  Missionary  Society  to  send  faithful 
preachers  to  the  heathen  ; no  religious  Tract  Society;  no 
Jews  Society  ; no  Continental  Society,  aiding  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom. 

For  although  established  Churches  regard  Dissenters  with 
perpetual  jealousy  ; yet  they  are  often,  in  self-defence,  ob- 
liged to  imitate  their  zeal  and  activity  ; lest  the  majority  of 
the  people  should  be  drawn  away  to  the  cause  of  non-con- 
formity. It  is  equally  true,  that  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  elaborate  writings  of  men  supported  in  “ learned  leisure” 
by  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  have  been  greatly  useful  to  Dis- 
senters. 

In  times  of  excitement,  however,  mutual  benefits  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  strong  oppress  the  weak.  It  was  in  the  1 9th 
century , since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  endured  the  horrible  persecutions  before 
adverted  to.  And  even  now  it  is  found  necessary  for  the 
Three  Denominations  of  Dissenters  in  England  to  keep 
up  a Society  for  the  preservation  of  religious  liberty. 
Even  in  this  age  of  the  world,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  “the  march  of  mind,”  and  the  progress  of  liberal 
opinions,  there  is  very  little  religious  liberty,  or  genuine  lib- 
erality. There  are  but  two  countries  in  the  world,  where 
religion  is  perfectly  free  ; the  United  States  — and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  since  the  success  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionaries ! It  may  appear  surprising,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  since  the  year  1315,  the  spirit  of  liberality  has 
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rather  declined,  than  risen  in  Christendom.  Popery  has 
certainly  become  bolder — Jesuitism  has  been  revived — High 
Church  principles  have  become  higher  and  fiercer — and  in 
our  country  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  have, 
after  a little  trial,  refused,  as  far  as  they  dared,  to  co-ope- 
rate in  general  enterprises  of  Christian  charity.  High 
Church-men  have  strongly  opposed  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
has,  by  a formal  vote,  determined  to  have  a Bible  Society 
exclusively  their  own.  So  also  of  the  Tract  Society,  and 
the  American  Sabbath  School  Union.  Many  things  indi- 
cate in  the  Church  Universal,  an  increase  of  sectarian  spirit. 
There  is  a rousing  up  too,  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  There 
is  a disposition  in  all  the  enemies  of  vital  religion  to  unite. 
Universalists  approximate  to  Unitarians,  and  Unitarians  to 
Deists.  Whither  do  all  these  things  tend  ? 

We  know  that  many,  on  reading  these  pages,  will  dissent 
from  our  opinions  ; and  probably  will  appeal  to  the  recent 
acts  of  the  British  Government;  to  the  tranquillity  at  pre- 
sent enjoyed  by  the  French  Protestants  ; and  to  -events  in 
the  religious  history  of  this  country,  to  disprove  our  positions. 
But  Catholic  disabilities  were  not  removed  until  the  English 
ministry  w-ere  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
measure,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  main- 
tain the  influence  of  England  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Peel,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  acknow  ledged 
this  necessity,  and  confessed  that  he  consented  to  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  exclusion,  because  he  could  do  no  belter.  So 
that  the  measure  rather  proves  the  grow  th  of  Popery,  than 
the  increase  of  liberality  And  in  France,  the  persecutions 
which  ensued  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  were  con- 
tinued until  the  Dissenting  denominations  in  England  pro- 
cured a notice  of  the  subject  in  the  British  Parliament. 

We  have  not  time  for  a particular  consideration  of  this 
subject  at  present.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked. 
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(bat  zeal  for  religious  liberty  may  proceed  from  two  cau- 
ses— infidelity , which  utterly  casts  off  the  moral  influence 
of  religion,  and  aims  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  and  genuine 
piety . which  makes  a man  feel  the  value  of  freedom  to  wor- 
ship his  Maker  according  to  his  conviction  of  duty.  The 
first  of  these  causes,  drives  men,  as  with  the  force  of  a tor- 
nado, to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  the  second  only,  which 
secures  rational  liberty.  And  if  there  is  an  increase  of 
piety  in  the  present  age,  there  is  also  an  increase  of  infide- 
lity, as  well  as  of  Popery. 

Still,  however,  there  is  an  immense  advantage  possess- 
ed by  this  “age  of  the  press,”  and  of  “extending  intercourse,” 
over  all  past  ages.  And  in  the  struggle  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that 
there  should  be  correspondence,  cordial  co-operation,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  between  the  sincere  friends  of  gen- 
uine religious  liberty,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  any  par- 
ticular case  of  oppression,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  endured 
by  the  French  Protestants,  the  strong  decided  expression  of 
displeasure  by  millions  in  the  United  States,  and  millions  in 
England,  will  be  heard  and  regarded.  And  in  the  present 
growing  power  of  public  opinion,  certainly  it  is  important 
that  all  throughout  the  world,  who  own  no  authority  over 
conscience  but  that  of  the  Deity,  should  be  prepared  to 
speak  out,  and  to  speak  all  together,  whenever  a sufficiently 
important  occasion  demands  it.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  in  our  opinion,  the  correspondence  so  happily 
begun,  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  spirit  and  cordiality.  It 
w ill  unite  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

But  again  ; immeasurable  injury  has  been  done  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  building  systems  of  religion  on  other  founda- 
tions, than  that  of  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
When  philosophy  is  employed  to  prove  theology,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  stripped  of  their  honours,  and  the  study  of  them  is 
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greatly  neglected.  When  Christians  of  different  nations, 
however,  write  to  each  other  on  their  common  religion,  they 
must  refer  to  the  Bible,  as  the  only  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation ; and  see  to  it,  that  their  opinions  are  founded,  not 
on  the  ever  changing  systems  of  men,  but  on  the  oracles  of 
eternal  truth.  This  is  the  more  important,  because  the 
philosophy  of  different  nations,  even  in  the  same  age,  is 
widely  different.  English  and  American,  differs  from  French 
philosophy ; and  both,  from  the  German.  An  equal  differ- 
ence is  discernible  in  the  theological  systems  of  these  differ- 
ent nations.  Indeed  it  is  quite  curious  to  trace  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  theology,  under  the  influence  of 
philosophical  systems,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  But 
we  cannot  now  pursue  this  subject.  Of  all  the  expedients 
devised  by  human  wisdom  to  prevent  these  mutations,  the 
most  efficacious  have  been  well  constructed  Confessions  of 
Faith.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  do  not  claim  authority  to 
bind  the  conscience,  they  have  always,  at  length,  given  way 
before  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  Lutherans  have 
their  confession  of  Augsburg  ; the  English  Church  their 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  ; the  Scotch  and  the  French  Calvinists 
have  a confession  still  more  extended,  and  minute: — but  the 
Lutherans  are  Neologists ; the  English  are  Arminians ; the 
Scotch  have  their  moderate  men , which  is  but  another 
name  for  Arminians ; and  the  French,  as  a Church,  have 
now,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  no  creed  at  all.  Philoso- 
phy, as  it  is  called,  has  produced  these  changes.  And  it  is 
not  in  human  wisdom  effectually  to  guard  against  them.  We 
see  corresponding  changes  taking  place,  even  in  the  best 
constituted  Churches  in  this  country.  Our  own  denomina- 
tion affords  a very  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  We  advert 
not  to  others,  for  that  might  be  invidious.  We  are  persuaded 
too,  that  these  changes,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
value,  have  not  been  produced  by  a study  of  the  Bible.  Look 
only  at  the  polemical  essays  with  which  the  press  now  teems  ; 
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and  observe  how  little  Scripture,  and  how  much  reasoning  is 
to  be  found  in  them.  Be  the  subject  what  it  may,  the  case 
is  all  the  same.  The  great  questions,  for  instance,  concern- 
ing Predestination , Election,  Original  Sin,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  even  in  some  instances,  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
are  attempted  to  be  settled,  not  by  the  plain  decisions  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  soundly  interpreted,  but  by  philosophy  ! 

Now  all  these  changes  would  never  have  taken  place,  hqd 
the  teachers  of  religion  adhered  to  the  Bible,  and  to  the 
common-sense  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  volume. 
Two  reasons  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  this  remarki 

1st.  The  Bible  contains  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Its  gracious  author  gave  this  book  to  man,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  letting  him  know  what  he  must  believe  and  do,  in 
order  to  salvation.  The  same  things  are  now  to  be  believed 
and  practised,  which  the  apostles  received  from  the  Lord 
Jesus.  There  is  no  change  here.  There  can  be  none. 
But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  is  ascertainable.  Otherwise  it  would  be  no  revelation 
at  all.  Let  this  meaning  then,  be  discovered,  and  we  know 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  it  is  not  learned 
from  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Reed  and  Brown  ; of  Male- 
branche  and  Buffier;  of  Leibnitz,  Kant  and  Fichte;  but 
from  the  careful  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek ; in  other 
words,  from  the  cultivation  of  sound  philology. 

2d.  The  Maker  of  man,  is  the  author  of  the  Bible.  The 
religion  of  the  Bible,  then,  is  adapted  to  human  nature  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  climes.  It  applies  itself  to  all  the  faculties 
of  man  as  a religious  being  ; brings  them  to  the  highest  state 
of  improvement ; and  gives  them  the  best  possible  direction. 
There  is  no  danger  of  error,  or  excess,  if  only  the  whole  of 
Bible  truth  is  brought  to  bear  on  man’s  heart  and  conscience. 
But  so  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made,”  that  much 
of  human  nature  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  philosophy  ; and  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  when  men  undertake  to 
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mould  theological  truth  by  the  partial  and  imperfect  disco- 
veries  of  human  science,  they  fall  into  error.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  more  surprising  that  one  system  of  theology  thus  framed, 
should  give  place  to  another,  in  almost  perpetual  change, 
when  every  new  philosophical  theory,  displaces  that  which 
went  before.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  even  a catalogue 
of  the  new  and  improved  systems  of  divinity,  which  have 
been  produced  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  But  who 
can  tell  what  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
by  all  these  changes  ? And  who  shall  answer  the  sneering 
question  of  the  unbeliever?  “After  all,  what  do  Christians 
believe?” 

We  do  not  pretend,  indeed,  that  the  annual  letters,  which 
will  pass  between  our  General  Assembly  and  different 
Christian  denominations  in  Europe,  will  directly  produce 
the  effects  anticipated.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  make 
the  supposition.  But,  as  we  hope,  the  case  will  be  thus. 
One  very  important  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  noble 
institutions  growing  up  among  us,  is,  a body  of  native  the- 
ological literature.  Now  our  authors  will  write,  either 
for  their  own  countrymen  only  ; or,  for  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  also.  Should  the  former  be  the  case,  our 
systems  and  commentaries  will,  in  all  probability,  be  mould- 
ed by  American  notions,  and  American  philosophy  ; and 
bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  local  feeling.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  all  these  trammels  will  be  cast  off,  and  American 
theology  will  sustain  that  character  of  universal  adaptation, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  this,  it  would  happily  differ 
from  every  thing  almost,  which  has  yet  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. In  the  title  pages  of  many  modern  systems  of 
divinity,  we  see  the  very  significant  phrase  his  temporibus 
accommodata.  And  no  one  is  at  a loss  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. It  is  theology  adapted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times  ; 
it  is  Scripture  truth  detorfed  to  suit  the  views  of  Neologists. 
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An  intelligent  and  accute  general  reader  need  not  look  at 
the  title,  and  the  author’s  name,  but  only  at  a chapter  or  two 
in  any  part  of  a new  work,  to  ascertain  at  once,  where  it 
originated.  He  can  say,  this  came  from  Germany ; this 
from  England  ; and  this  from  New  England,  &c.,  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

We  would  now  inquire,  is  it  chimerical  to  suppose  that 
a cordial  affectionate  intercourse  between  Christians  in  other 
countries,  would  produce  such  effects  as  we  have  mentioned 
above  1 We  think  not.  Many  circumstances  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  America  ; our  rapid 
increase — our  perfect  religious  liberty — our  revivals  of  reli- 
gion— the  activity  and  energy  of  our  religious  charities,  &c. 
Even  our  theological  literature,  meagre  as  it  yet  is  ; and  the 
sermons  of  our  distinguished  preachers,  already  excite  con- 
siderable notice.  Our  great  men,  if  indeed  we  have  them, 
will  become  more  known.  It  may  easily  be  brought  about, 
that  when  an  American  divine  sits  down  to  write  a book,  he 
will  do  his  work  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  reprinted 
in  England;  will  be  translated  into  French,  and  Dutch,  and 
German,  and  circulated  wherever  there  are  Christians  who 
speak  these  languages.  A commentator,  or  systematic  wri- 
ter, with  expectations  such  as  these,  and  with  the  feelings 
which  they  would  awaken,  could  scarcely  construct  a work, 
limited  in  its  adaptation  to  the  meridian  of  Boston  or  New- 
Haven,  New-York  or  Philadelphia.  He  would  be  obliged 
to  bring  it  up  as  near  as  possible  to  that  “ word,”  which  is 
“ a discerncr  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hearts 
which,  in  all  that  it  teaches  of  religious  doctrine,  of  guilt  and 
repentance,  of  faith  and  pardon,  and  hope ; of  fears  and 
sorrows,  and  joys,  shows  a most  consummate  knowledge  of 
every  thing  that  is  in  man.  In  a word,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  teach  that  religion,  which  takes  hold  of  the  whole  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  goes  into  the  inner  parts  of  every  man’s 
soul,  and  makes  him  feel  that  He  who  made  man,  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  religion  al«o. 
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If  after  all,  however,  we  are  over  sanguine  in  our  expec- 
tations of  the  good  which  may  be  educed  from  this  corres- 
pondence, we  are  very  confident  that  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  our  views  of  the  value  of  this  result ; and  in  our 
most  earnest  wishes,  that  if  not  in  this  way,  in  some  other, 
it  may  be  produced. 

And,  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that 
already,  religious  intelligence  from  America  is  sought  for 
with  great  avidity,  in  many  distant  parts  of  the  world.  And 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  brethren,  who  write  for  our 
periodicals,  who  give  accounts  of  revivals,  who  draw  up 
narratives  of  the  state  of  religion,  prepare  reports,  make 
speeches  at  our  anniversaries,  and  communications  from 
executive  committees,  would  take  the  'trouble  to  consider 
how  such  papers  as  they  prepare,  will  appear  to  the  various 
bodies  of  Christians,  with  whom  we  have  proposed  to  hold 
correspondence. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  we  wish 
to  present. 

America,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  the  land  of 'revi- 
vals. We  know  that  this  subject  has  excited  a deep  inte- 
rest in  the  minds  of  many  Christians  abroad,  and  many  in- 
quiries have  been  made  respecting  these  remarkable  events. 
Now,  considering  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  subject, 
respecting  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  procure  accurate 
information.  All  sorts  of  people  have  correspondence  with 
Europe — men  who  call  any  excitement  a revival — sober 
and  wdse  men — friends  and  foes,  write  on  this  theme.  And 
inquirers  at  a distance,  we  doubt  not,  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  form  a clear  opinion  of  the  real  character  of 
American  revivals.  In  one  case  a statement  is  made  of 
facts,  which  would  lead  a sober  thinker  to  suppose,  that  in 
these  occurrences,  there  is  nothing  but  a wild  and  frantic 
fanaticism.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see,  at  any 
time,  a long  induction  of  particulars,  made  by  some  Euro- 
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pean  philosopher,  going  to  show  that  the  Americans,  with 
their  boasted  religious  liberty,  are  rapidly  degenerating  into 
a nation  of  fanatics.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in 
that  mass  of  crudities,  which  in  past  times  has  gone  under 
the  general  name  of  Religious  Intelligence,  hundreds  of  state- 
ments, which  would  seem  to  justify  such  a conclusion.  Men 
of  real  abilities,  prudence,  and  skill,  have  so  seldom  thought 
the  periodical  press,  a subject  worthy  of  their  attention  ; — 
this  mighty  engine  of  good  and  evil,  has  so  often  been  left  to 
the  management  of  unexperienced,  and  often  half  educated 
men  ; that  a large  part  of  its  records  might  easily  be  made 
to  subserve  any  purpose,  which  the  enemies  of  evangelical 
piety  might  wish  to  effect. 

Yet  we  do  believe  that  revivals  of  religion  are  the  joy  and 
glory  of  the  Church,  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  The 
polemic  fires  which  were  kindled  at  the  Reformation,  conti- 
nued to  rage  until  vital  religion  in  the  Church  had  been 
nearly  burnt  out.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  universal  prevalence  of  a heartless  formality,  but  such 
visitations  of  mercy  as  we  now  speak  of.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  American  Churches  were,  in  many  respects, 
favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  these  events.  Christians 
in  the  United  States  were  placed  in  a situation  to  look  only 
to  the  grace  of  their  Lord,  and  the  power  of  their  religion. 
In  this  case,  there  is  naturally  a more  direct  and  vigorous 
application  of  religion  to  the  conscience,  than  we  ordinarily 
find  in  different  circumstances.  And  there  is  no  control  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  by  “ the  powers  that  be.” 
Every  one  is  at  full  liberty  to  try  the  utmost  force  of  his 
religion,  in  the  way  which  appears  to  him  best. — America 
is,  and  it  long  will  be,  the  land  of  revivals. 

But  in  this  country,  “ who  will  may  preach,  and  what  he 
will.”  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  among  numbers  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  noisy  declamation  i«  preferred  to  sound 
exposition  of  the  Bible.  Powerful  excitements  are  pro- 
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duced  by  addresses  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses  ; and 
we  have  a pretty  full  experience  of  the  disastrous  and  deso- 
lating effects  of  false  revivals.  Men  of  experience,  of 
sound  discrimination,  and  careful  observation  among  us, 
can  afford  on  this  subject,  information  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  world  ; and  utter  warning  voices,  which,  if  duly  re- 
garded, will  save  the  Church  from  much  reproach  and  sor- 
row, and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  a scene  of  deso- 
lation. 

It  is  a matter  for  everlasting  praise,  too,  that  we  have  in 
this  country  a number  of  men,  of  adequate  information,  of 
fervent  piety,  and  habits  of  careful  observation,  whose 
labours  have  been  greatly  blessed.  Genuine  revivals  of 
religion  have  taken  place  under  their  ministry.  They  have 
brought  forth  fruit,  and  their  fruit  hath  remained.  They 
who  were  afar  off  have  been  brought  nigh ; — Christians 
have  made  advances  in  holiness  ; — and  the  whole  effect  of 
one  revival  has  been  a preparation  for  another,  of  equal,  or 
perhaps  greater  power.  These  instances  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  statements  of  particulars  of  the  most  instructive 
character.  The  wonder  is,  that  they  have  not  already 
been  made.  A thorough  conviction  of  the  paramount  value 
of  revealed  truth , united  with  deep  piety,  a large  portion  of 
common  sense,  and  some  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  have  prompted  these  most  excellent  ministers  of 
Christ,  to  pursue  the  course  of  true  wisdom,  but  they  have 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  preserved  registers  of  facts  ; have 
not  made  and  recorded  numerous,  minute,  and  careful  ob- 
servations, so  as  to  afford  ample  instruction  to  others,  of 
less  wisdom  and  experience  than  their  owm. 

Now  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  affords 
very  peculiar  advantages,  for  collecting  information  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  religion ; the  particular  measures  em- 
ployed to  promote  it ; and  the  results  as  they  are  varied  by 
different  plans,  or  by  the  same  plans,  conducted  in  different 
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circumstances.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a situation  in 
which  more  practical  wisdom  might  be  acquired  than  in 
our  General  Assemblies,  if  only  the  members  would  come 
together,  with  hearts  all  alive,  and  attention  all  awake  to 
this  great  object.  They  who  compose  this  venerable  body, 
are  for  the  most  part  members  of  all  the  inferior  judicatories 
of  the  Church.  As  pastors  and  elders,  they  belong  to  Church 
Sessions,  where  all  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and  the  holiness  of  Christians,  in  their 
particular  congregations,  are  of  course,  subject  to  their  per- 
sonal inspection.  Then  there  are  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
where  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  means  used  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  are  matters  of  particular 
inquiry,  and  of  formal  report.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  are  gathered  representatives  of 
the  Churches,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry  to  that 
of  Missouri.  These  great  councils,  too,  are  held  every 
year.  The  order  of  the  Assembly  requires  an  annual  report 
of  the  state  of  religion.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  knowledge  and  experience  of  more  than  a thousand 
men,  and  afford  the  whole  to  each  member  of  the  Assembly. 
We  have  wished  with  inexpressible  earnestness,  that  the 
protracted,  and  often  warm  discussions  of  matters  of  mere 
personal  and  local  interest,  which  so  often  occur,  might 
give  place  to  the  careful  consideration  of  other,  and  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven  for  saying,  more  important  business. 
And  it  occurs  to  us,  that  a close  union  and  free  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  Churches  may  help  to  produce  this 
change.  For  let  our  former  remarks  be  recollected  ; that 
Christians  abroad  are  beginning  to  waken  up,  and  look  at  the 
events  which  are  taking  place  in  our  country.  The  report 
of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us,  has  travelled  into  distant 
lands.  And  our  brethren  from  afar,  are  inquiring  with 
much  solicitude  on  this  subject.  The  Minutes  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  are  sent  abroad  ; and  they  will  be  read  with 
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great  eagerness.  When  it  is  seen  that  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  are  added  to  the  Churches  in  a year  ; and  there  is 
great  glorying  in  the  wonderful  achievements  of  redeeming 
mercy,  these  authentic  records  of  our  Church  will  be 
studied  with  much  care,  that  it  may  be  known  what  are  the 
measures  thus  signally  blessed  by  the  great  Lord  of  all. 

In  a word,  our  General  Assembly  might  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  acting  on  a wide  theatre  ; and  not  for  them- 
selves and  for  petty  interests  at  home  : — that  they  are  “ en- 
compassed with  a great  cloud  of  witnesses  and  that  they 
ought  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  them,  that  in  a word,  they  ought  to  constitute 
the  centre  of  an  influence  which  shall  be  felt  through  the 
whole  world.  And  why  may  not  such  things  be?  Why 
may  not  the  third  Thursday  in  May  constitute  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  our  Church?  And  the  future  historian  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  religion,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  in 
the  measures  adopted  by  each  General  Assembly,  a new 
impulse  given  'to  the  great  enterprise  of  making  this  land 
the  land  of  Immanuel ; and  this  world  his  kingdom. 

It  is  most  admirably  taught  in  the  constitution  of  our 
Church,  that  “truth  is  in  order  to  goodness;”  and  that 
“ the  great  touchstone  of  truth,  is  its  tendency  to  promote 
holiness.”  According  to  this  doctrine,  if  our  Church  is,  as 
we  maintain,  the  purest,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  holiest  in 
the  world.  And  if  our  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is 
nearest  to  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, then  in  its  administration,  it  ought  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

The  strongst  argument  that  possibly  can  be  produced  in 
these  times  of  contention  and  division,  would  be  the  supe- 
rior zeal,  liberality,  kindness,  self-denial,  humility — or  to 
say  all  in  one  word,  the  superior  holiness  of  Presbyterians. 
Let  the  country  and  the  world,  feel  that  we  are  a blessing 
to  them,  and  they  will  receive  its:  let  them  feel  that  we  are 
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a greater  blessing  than  any  other  people,  and  they  will  ad- 
mit our  greater  purity  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Any  measures  which  have  a tendency  to  produce  a result 
like  this,  shall  always  have  our  warm  approbation,  and 
decided  support.  Indeed,  one  prime  object  of  our  labours, 
in  conducting  this  journal,  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  piety 
in  our  Churches,  and  especially  among  our  ministers.  And 
whatever  else  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish,  we  shall  feel 
all  the  mortification  produced  by  failure,  if  we  are  favoured 
with  no  success,  in  this  our  leading  purpose.  None,  we 
trust,  can  question  our  zeal  for  sound  Presbyterian  ortho- 
doxy. But  we  value  our  doctrine  and  discipline  for  this 
very  reason,  because  we  believe,  that,  when  fully  received 
and  carried  out  into  practice,  they  are  entirely  adapted  to 
make  men  more  active,  benevolent,  liberal,  and  pious,  than 
any  other  system  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  When 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  ready  to  change  our 
plans.  We  are  especially  desirous  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  be  the  instrument  of  doing  all  that  good,  which, 
by  its  constitution,  it  is  adapted  to  do  ; that  it  may  diffuse 
blessings,  in  every  direction,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ; 
and  divine  benefits  from  every  source  opened  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church. 
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The  difficulties  of  Romanism.  By  George  Stanley 
Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long  Newton.  London  printed. 
Philadelphia  reprinted — Tower  & Hogan,  1829.  12mo.  pp. 
293. 

At  first  view,  scarcely  any  thing  could  appear  more  won- 
derful, than  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  especially  in  this  country,  where  more  than  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  whole  population  are  Protestants,  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary  to  put  any  portion  of  these  Protestants 
on  their  guard  against  the  allurements  of  Popery.  The  sys- 
tem of  superstition  and  of  spiritual  tyranny  built  up  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  so  manifestly  unscriptural;  so  unreason- 
able ; so  essentially  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  of  private  judgment ; and  so  utterly  at  war  with  all  the 
interests  of  good  morals,  that  it  might  be  supposed  no  intel- 
ligent man  or  woman  in  the  country  could  be  in  the  smallest 
danger  of  becoming  a convert  to  such  a system.  But,  after 
all,  the  stubborn  matter  of  fact  is,  that  such  danger  really 
exists.  There  are  those  to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  Bibles, 
and  of  Protestant  feelings,  the  system  of  the  Papacy  presents 
a real  and  formidable  temptation.  The  appearance  of  this 
book  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  taken  in  connexion 
with  its  history,  is  proof  enough  that  this  is  the  fact  in  Great 
Britain.  And  its  republication  in  this  country,  is  sufficient 
evidence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  such  a work  is 
needed  among  ourselves.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  necessity  will  cease  to  surprise  those  w ho  look 
somewhat  attentively  at  the  subject.  . 
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Many,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  that  system  of  religious 
belief  and  practice,  which  Mr.  Faber  very  properly  desig- 
nates by  the  term,  Romanism,  as  a sort  of  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical monster,  which  has  arisen  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  and  which  is  reducible  to  no  rules  but  those  of  the 
all-grasping  ambition  of  profligate  ecclesiastics.  But  this  is 
certainly  a superficial  view  of  the  subject.  The  system  of 
Popery  is  no  lusus  naturse.  It  is  no  chance  medley  work. 
It  is  the  religion  of  human  nature.  As  Mr.  Toplady  has 
said  that  every  man  is  born  an  Jlrminian  ; so  it  has  also 
been  said,  and  with  equal  truth,  that  “ every  man  is  born  a 
Papist.”  That  is,  every  man  is  born  with  such  principles  and 
tendencies  as,  left  to  themselves,  will  naturally  conduct  him 
to  the  substance  of  this  system,  as  the  foundation  of  his  hope, 
and  the  guide  of  his  life.  The  Bible  represents  the  condition 
and|character  of  man,  by  nature,  as  truly  deplorable  and 
alarming.  Pie  is  corrupt  in  his  original:  a rebel  against 
God : born  in  a state  of  total  alienation  from  Him  : under 
his  righteous  displeasure,  as  well  as  altogether  indisposed  to 
his  service  and  communion.  And  unless  he  receive  both 
pardoning  mercy,  and  sanctifying  grace,  he  must  perish. 
For  his  deliverance  from  this  guilt  and  pollution,  the  same 
Bible  which  unfolds  his  disease  and  his  danger,  proclaims  an 
effectual  remedy ; a remedy  as  wonderful  as  it  is  glorious. 
A remedy,  however,  which,  throughout,  takes  away  all  glo- 
rying from  the  sinner,  and  lays  him  in  the  dust  of  abasement. 
The  plan  of  deliverance  is  this — A Divine  Redeemer  has 
consented  to  become  the  substitute  of  the  guilty;  to  obey 
and  suffer  in  their  room  ; and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righte- 
ousness for  their  justification.  He  has,  in  a word,  “ finished 
transgression,  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity  so  that  all  who  believe  in  his  name,  are  freely 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  justi- 
fied by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  this  plan  of  pardon  is  essentially  and  necessa- 
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l ily  connected  with  a plan  of  sanctification.  The  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  the  rebel,  reconciling  him  to 
God,  his  character,  his  law,  his  government,  and  his  hum- 
bling plan  of  mercy,  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  purchased 
by  the  Redeemer ; who  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
He  might  bring  us  to  God  ; that  he  might  “ purify  unto  him- 
self a peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.”  Hence, 
justification  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  is  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  a radical  change  in  the  character  as 
well  as  the  state  of  the  happy  individual.  “ Whom  He 
justifies,  them  he  also  sanctifies.”  The  sinner  is  not  only 
brought  into  a new  relation , the  result  of  which  is  pardon 
and  peace  with  God ; but  he  is  also  a new  creature.  He  is 
horn  again  ; — born  of  the  Spirit — he  commences  a new 
and  spiritual  life.  From  this  hour,  he  is  no  more  a rebel, 
but  a son ; for  to  “ as  many  as  believe,  to  them  is  given 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who  be- 
lieve in  his  name,  who  are  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”  From 
this  hour,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  this  new  life  reigns  within 
him,  his  course  is  marked  by  hatred  of  sin  ; by  a crucifixion 
of  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts;  together  with  a 
sincere  love  of  holy  obedience,  and  a cordial  desire  to  please 
and  glorify  God.  In  short,  it  is  his  habitual  aim  and  prayer 
to  “ die  unto  sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness  ;”  the  love  of 
Christ  constrains  him  to  live,  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  him,  and  rose  again.  And,  although  he  con- 
tinues to  sin  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  body,  yet  he  daily 
mourns  that  it  has  so  much  influence  over  him.  He  strives 
and  prays  against  it.  And  his  only  hope  for  new  pardon , 
as  he  commits  new  offences , is  in  that  atoning  sacrifice  of 
his  Divine  Surety,  to  whose  blood  he  penitently  applied  in 
the  first  act  of  believing,  and  on  whose  merit  he  relied,  and 
still  relies,  for  his  whole  and  final  justification.  Such,  as 
we  read  the  Bible,  is  the  representation  which  it  gives  of 
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real  Christianity.  It  is  a system  of  grace  throughout  ; 
— grace  in  the  original  purpose  ; grace  in  the  execution ; 
grace  in  the  whole  plan  of  acceptance;  grace  in  the  appli- 
cation to  each  individual  of  the  purchased  salvation ; grace 
in  sustaining  and  bearing  him  forward  in  the  spiritual  war- 
fare ; grace  in  his  final  preparation  for,  and  admission  to  the 
joy  and  glory  of  his  Lord  ; — free  grace  ; — rich  grace  ; — sove- 
reign, distinguishing  grace. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  plan  of  mercy,  not  only 
cuts  off  all  pretence  of  glorying  on  the  part  of  the  sinner; 
but  that  there  is  no  principle  more  directly  and  irreconcili- 
ably  hostile  to  the  whole  economy  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
than  the  doctrine  of  human  merit.  To  rely  upon  our  own 
righteousness  or  strength  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  is  to  at- 
tack Christianity,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  in  its 
most  vital  organ.  It  is  to  make  God,  in  all  the  proclama- 
tions of  his  grace,  “a  liar  ;”  it  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of 
Him  who  was  “ made  sin  for  us,”  as  an  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  as  a wantonly  shed — and,  of  course,  “ as  an  un- 
holy thing.  ” If  there  be  any  doctrine  which  contradicts  the 
whole  spirit,  and  every  offer  of  the  plan  of  mercy  through  a 
Redeemer,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  doctrine  that  any  thing 
man  has  done,  or  can  do,  moral  or  ceremonial,  merits  the 
Divine  favour,  or  forms  any  part  of  the  price  of  heaven. 
This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  substance  of  Christianity; 
which  no  man  ever  cordially  received  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ; and  yet,  without  receiving  which,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, no  man  will  ever  be  recognised  by  a holy  God,  as  a 
Christian. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  plan  of 
acceptance  with  God  which  has  just  been  sketched,  is,  of  all 
others,  that  which  is  most  distasteful  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  man.  Pride,  which  is  “ the  condemnation  and  snare  of 
the  devil,”  is  equally  the  “ condemnation  and  snare”  of  man. 
Guilty  and  polluted  as  the  sinner  is,  he  has  an  innate  pro- 
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pensity  to  trust  in  himself,  or  in  something  done,  or  intend- 
ed to  be  done,  by  himself,  to  avert  the  displeasure,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  heaven.  The  hope  of  being  in  some 
way,  his  own  Saviour,  is  the  last  which  he  abandons,  when 
brought  to  embrace  the  Gospel  in  sincerity  and  truth.  The 
tendency  of  our  nature  is  to  cleave  to  any  thing  but 
Christ.  The  impenitent  sinner  is  willing  to  undergo  the 
heaviest  drudgery  of  rites  and  ceremonies ; to  submit  to  the 
severest  penances  ; to  make  long  journies  ; to  pay  large  sums 
of  money  ; in  short,  to  lacerate  his  body,  and  tax  his  purse, 
as  far  as  he  can  bear,  if  by  these  he  can  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  gaining  the  heavenly  paradise.  Any,  or  all  these,  he  is 
willing  to  give  for  such  a prospect;  but  his  heart  he  will 
not  give.  To  “ receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child 
to  submit  with  penitence  and  humility  to  the  righteousness 
of  God  by  faith,  he  cannot  yield. 

Now,  to  relieve  this  impenitent  and  unyielding  mind — 
which  is  the  mind  of  all  men  by  nature — the  system  of  Ro- 
manism comes  in  with  the  most  plausible  and  fascinating 
allurements.  It  meets  him  with  a system  of  most  ingenious 
expedients  for  removing  every  difficulty,  and  satisfying  every 
doubt,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a single  lust.  It  persuades 
him  that  if  he  be  in  regular  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Church,  he  is,  of  course,  in  real  covenant  and  communion 
with  Christ : — that  there  is  no  need  of  any  radical  change  of 
heart,  provided  he  will  submit  to  the  dictation  and  discipline 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  Church : — that  by  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  a priest  can  regenerate  him,  and  that 
no  other  change  than  that  which  baptism  includes,  need  be 
sought  or  expected  : — that  by  this  baptism,  when  regularly- 
administered,  all  his  sins  are  taken  away,  and  he  reconciled 
to  God  : — that  by  a regular  attendance  on  the  sacrament  of 
Penance,  all  his  sins  committed,  from  time  to  time,  after  bap- 
tism, may  be  certainly  forgiven  : — and  that,  by  a regular  con- 
fession and  absolution  during  life,  and  the  reception  of  ex- 
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trenie  unction,  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  may  be  assured  of 
everlasting  happiness  : — or  that,  at  the  worst,  he  will  only  be 
detained  sometime  in  purgatory ; which,  however,  will  be 
made  as  short  and  light  as  possible,  if  he  bequeath  a hand- 
some sum  to  the  Church,  or  if  his  surviving  friends  shall  pay 
liberally  for  the  prayers  that  may  be  said,  and  the  masses 
that  may  be  performed  for  his  soul. 

According  to  this  delusive  system,  then,  a man  may  live 
and  die  without  any  real  holiness,  either  of  heart  or  of  life, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  Scripture  has  so  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  the  contrary,  may  be  certain  of  seeing  the  Lord 
in  peace.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Church  reads,  judges,  and  engages  for  him. 
The  Church  has  a stock  of  merit  to  dispose  of,  which,  upon 
being  properly  paid  for,  she  can  set  down  to  his  account, 
and  make  available  to  his  acceptance.  So  that,  however 
multiplied  and  enormous  his  sins,  and  however  obstinately 
and  impenitently  persisted  in,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  ; 
still  if  he  submit  to  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  all  the 
penances  imposed  by  the  proper  authority,  he  is  certainly 
safe  ; certainly  secure  of  salvation.  In  support  of  all  these 
statements,  testimony  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind  might  be 
adduced  from  Romish  authorities  of  the  highest  character. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  allegations  above 
stated,  have  been  either  denied,  or  attempted  to  be  explain, 
cd  away  by  ingenious  apologists  for  Romish  claims : but  we 
are  very  sure  that,  when  the  whole  system,  taken  together, 
is  compared  with  its  highest  official  vouchers,  our  represen- 
tation will  be  completely  borne  out  in  every  particular. 

Now,  we  ask,  is  it  any  wonder  that  multitudes — and  even 
many  of  those  who  might  be  expected  to  know  better,  and 
to  judge  more  intelligently — are  captivated  with  this  system, 
and  fly  to  it  as  a refuge  from  the  doubts  and  anxiety  of  a 
worldly  course  ? Is  it  any  wonder  that  thousands,  who  have 
no  heart  for  the  self-denial,  the  self-renunciation,  and  the 
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spirituality  of  the  genuine  Gospel,  find  in  this  delusive 
scheme  a delightful  repose,  which  leaves  them  at  full  liberty 
to  pursue  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures  as  they  please,  and 
yet  to  bear  the  name,  and  cherish  the  hopes  of  Christians  ? 
For  our  part,  we  wonder  not  that  millions,  in  the  days  of 
Luther,  resisted  with  so  much  bitterness  his  endeavours  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  blind  superstition.  And  we  wonder 
not,  that  some  instances  are  found  in  Protestant  America 
of  persons  who  are  disposed  to  retreat  from  the  pure  but 
painful  light  of  Gospel  truth,  which  allows  no  conformity 
to  the  world,  and  admits  no  compromise  with  sin ; and  to 
take  refuge  in  a system  of  delusion,  which  bears  an  hon- 
ourable name ; puts  on  a plausible  appearance ; lulls  con- 
science asleep  by  a thousand  ingenious  expedients  ; flatters 
pride  ; and  gives  a license  to  men  to  live  as  they  list,  pro- 
vided they  bow  respectfully  before  pictures  and  images — 
honour  the  claims  of  a tyrannical  priesthood — and  submit 
to  the  requisite  number  of  pecuniary  payments.  This  flat- 
tering, but  delusive  system  has  precisely  that  to  offer  which 
the  carnal  mind  will  ever  prefer  to  the  holy  salvation  which 
the  Gospel  reveals ; because  it  is  consistent  with  the  love 
and  practice  of  sin  ; — does  not  require  the  universal  morti- 
fication of  our  carnal  nature  ; — nor  the  subjection  of  the 
heart  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  a crucified 
Redeemer.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  that  such  a system 
has  not  a greater  number  of  votaries ; that  it  does  not  bear 
away  hundreds,  where  is  beguiles  and  destroys  one. 

If  there  be  any  solid  ground  for  these  remarks,  then  we 
need,  even  in  America,  where  there  is  no  sovereign  Pontiff  to 
fulminate  his  anathemas,  and  impose  his  tremendous  inter- 
dicts ; where  the  Inquisition  is  unknown ; where  we  are  all 
left  free  to  worship  whom  we  choose,  and  how  we  choose  ; 
and  where  there  are  few  other  inducements  to  become 
Papists  than  those  which  the  Papacy  itself  presents  ; — even 
here  we  need  manuals  to  expose  the  real  character  of  this 
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stupendous  system  of  delusion  and  imposition,  and  to  put  the 
ignorant  and  the  unwary  on  their  guard  against  its  peculiar 
fascinations.  We,  theiefore,  feel  indebted  to  Messrs.  Towar 
# Hogan  for  giving  this  American  edition  of  Mr.  Faber's 
work,  and  wish  that  it  may  be  circulated  and  read  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  will 
be  seldom  read  by  those  who  most  need  it.  The  benevo- 
lent and  the  pious,  however,  we  hope  will  seek  such  out, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  this  excellent 
volume,  especially  in  those  settlements  in  which  there  is 
known  to  be  most  exposure  to  the  specific  contagion,  against 
which  it  is  intended  to  furnish  an  antidote. 

The  work  before  us,  though  general  in  its  character,  and 
adapted  to  any  country  in  which  its  language  is  understood, 
and  the  errors  which  it  opposes  have  a place,  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Faber  to  answer  a particular  purpose.  The  Bishop 
of  .dire,  in  France , a prelate,  it  seems,  of  high  reputation 
for  talents,  learning,  and  exemplary  deportment,  had  a short 
time  before,  published  a popular  book  under  the  title  of 
“ An  Amicable  Discussion  respecting  the  Anglican  Church 
in  particular , and  the  Reformation  in  general “In 
an  Epistle  prefixed  to  this  work,  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Clergy 
of  all  Protestant  communions  ; but  it  is  especially  addressed 
in  the  form  of  letters,  to  an  English  traveller,  who  is  des- 
cribed by  the  Bishop  as  having  stated  to  him  certain  doubts 
that  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind,  with  respect  to  the  canonical 
legitimacy  of  his  own  Church  ; and  as  having  requested  him 
to  facilitate  his  honest  research  after  theological  truth.  The 
desire  of  the  traveller,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  is  granted  ; 
and  the  production  of  the  Bishop’s  work  is  the  consequence. 
Of  this  work,  the  main  object  is,  evidently,  the  proselytism 
of  the  English  laity.” 

Mr.  Faber , already  well  known  to  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can public,  as  the  author  of  a number  of  valuable  works, 
considered  the  French  Bishop’s  publication  as  a kind  of 
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challenge,  and  judged,  we  think,  very  properly,  that  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge,  and  a refutation  of  his  book 
might  be  a very  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth.  He,  accordingly,  thought  proper  to  undertake  it 
himself,  and  has  executed  the  task  in  a manner  which  we 
consider  as  honourable  to  his  own  character,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  do  extensive  good.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  the  work.  The  limits  to  which  we  are 
confined,  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  this  extended  notice,  for- 
bids such  an  attempt.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  following 
is  a catalogue  of  the  titles  of  the  several  Books,  and  of  the 
Chapters  under  each  Book. 

Book  I.  The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  regard  to  her  peculiar  Doctrines  and  Practices. 

Chapter  I.  Introductory  Statement.  Chapter  II.  The 
Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Infalli- 
bility. Chapter  III.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  re- 
gard to  Tradition,  and  the  doctrinal  Instruction  of  the 
Church.  Chapter  IV.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Chapter 
V.  Respecting  the  Latin  Defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation, from  the  language  employed  by  our  Lord. 
Chapter  ,\T.  Respecting  the  Latin  Defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  from  the  secret  discipline  of  the 
early  Church.  Chapter  VII.  Respecting  the  Latin  De- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Liturgies , and  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Chapter  VIII.  Res- 
pecting the  rise,  progress,  and  final  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation.  Chapter  IX.  The  Difficulties 
of  Romanism  in  respect  to  Auricular  Confession,  as  im- 
posed and  enforced  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Chapter  X. 
The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satisfaction.  Chapter  XI.  The  Difficulties  of  Roman- 
ism in  respect  to  Indulgences.  Chapter  XII.  The  Diffi- 
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culties  of  Romanism  in  respect  to  Purgatory.  Chapter 
XIII.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  respect  to  Prayers 
for  the  Dead.  Chapter  XIV.  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  rise  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory. Chapter  XV.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in 
respect  to  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints.  Chapter  XVI. 
The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  respect  to  the  worship  of 
Relics.  Chapter  XVII.  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in 
respect  to  the  veneration  of  Images.  Chapter  XVIII. 
The  Difficulties  of  Romanism  in  respect  to  the  adoration 
of  the  Cross. 

Book  II.  The  Difficulties  attendant  upon  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  regard  to  her  claim  of  Universal  Supremacy. 

Chapter  I.  Respecting  the  Polity  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  Chapter  II.  Respecting  the  Latin  objections  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  general,  and  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular.  Chapter  III.  Respect- 
ing the  alleged  scinsM  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Chapter  IV.  Respecting  the  practicability  of  an 
Union  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Church  of  England. 
Chapter  V.  Respecting  the  Bishop  of  Aire’s  censure  of 
the  Reformation;  his  apology  for  the  Inquisition;  and 
his  protest  against  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Chapter 
VI.  Conclusion. 

Appendix.  Respecting  the  authentic  Letters  of  the 
Apostles  mentioned  by  Tertullian. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Faber’s  mode  of  stating  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Romanism,  he  gives  the  Bishop  of  Aire, 
whose  book  he  answers,  every  possible  advantage.  He 
adopts  the  Bishop’s  own  statement  of  them ; and  having 
done  this,  turns  on  the  challenger,  and  demonstrates  the 
insuperable  difficulties  attendant  on  these  doctrines  and 
practices,  even  on  his  own  showing.  Some  readers,  how- 
ever, will  be  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Faber  exercises  rather 
more  politeness  towards  his  antagonist  than  fidelity  to  his 
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Master  rendered  proper.  Indeed  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  as  his  aim  was  to  form  a work,  not  merely  adapted  to 
answer  a temporary  purpose,  or  to  refute  a particular  indi- 
vidual, but,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  be  of  “ permanent  utility,” 
it  would  have  been  better,  to  proceed  in  his  refutation,  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  what  the  Bishop  conceded,  but  of 
what  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Romish  Church,  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  countries,  had  agreed  in  main- 
taining. Proceeding  on  this  ground,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
might  have  made  the  “ Difficulties  of  Romanism”  much 
more  numerous,  formidable,  and  shocking  than  they  appear 
in  his  book.  As  it  is,  indeed,  he  has  given  an  able  and  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  monstrous  system  which  it  is  his 
object  to  assail ; but  some  of  the  worst  features  in  this  sys- 
tem, he  has  not  exposed  or  mentioned  at  all ; and  some 
against  which  he  has  directed  his  potent  artillery,  he  might 
it  appears  to  us,  have  demolished  with  still  more  complete 
and  tremendous  effect. 

Mr.  Faber’s  exposure  of  the  “ Difficulties”  attending  the 
Popish  doctrines  of  Infallibility , Transubstanliation, 
Purgatory,  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints  may  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  best  in  his  book.  On  these,  particu- 
larly the  second,  he  is  clear,  powerful,  and  sufficiently 
ample.  But  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  treating  several 
other  points  — particularly  Auricular  Confession — the 
Doctrine  of  Satisfaction — the  Doctrine  of  Indulgences, 
&c.,  we  confess  it  does  appear  to  us  more  superficial  and 
incomplete  than  from  a gentleman  of  Mr.  F’s  learning,  and 
standing  as  an  author,  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect. 
As  to  the  “ Doctrine  of  Satisfaction,”  in  particular,  we 
cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  if  Mr.  Faber  had  possess- 
ed more  deeply  Scriptural  and  clear  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  substitution,  of  his  vicarious  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  of  that  great  doctrine  which  Luther  strongly  represent- 
ed as  articulus  stands,  aut  cadentis  Ecclesiee , — the  doc- 
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trine  of  justification  by  the.  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone ; he  would  have  written  far  more  powerfully  and 
effectively  on  the  point  of  controversy  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  On  the  important  subjects  of  withholding  the 
Scriptures  from  the  laity  ; adding  to  the  number  of  the 
Sacraments  ; — the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  ; — taking  away 
the  cup  in  the  Eucharist  ; — works  of  supererogation  ; — 
extreme  unction , fyc.  #c.,  Mr.  Faber  has  either  said 
nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  sufficiently  formal  and  conclusive. 
Whether  these  topics  were,  or  were  not  mentioned  by  the 
writer  to  whom  he  replies,  is  no  way  material.  They  be- 
long, indispensably  to  a complete  popular  treatise  on  the 
claims,  errors,  and  “ Difficulties”  of  “ Romanism.” 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  is  on  a subject  which, 
we  think,  ought  not  to  have  been  considered  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  author’s  subject,  and  which  good  policy,  in 
confining  himself  to  one  class  of  antagonists,  might  have 
led  him  to  omit.  We  refer  to  the  chapter  “ Respecting  the 
Polity  of  the  Primitive  Church.”  The  object  of  this  is  11  to 
demonstrate  that  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  divine  ap- 
pointment.” The  whole  chapter  is  short,  superficial,  and 
inconclusive.  It  is  so  far  from  amounting  to  “ demonstra- 
tion,” that  we  feel  persuaded  an  enlightened  and  impartial 
reader  will  scarcely  deem  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  a proba- 
ble argument.  Mr.  Faber,  in  hastening  to  his  confident  con- 
clusion, seems  utterly  to  forget,  that  the  question  is  not, 
whether  the  term  Bishop  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  early  Christian  writers ; but  what  this  title 
implies?  No  one  doubts  that  there  were  persons  styled 
Bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  also  in  the  days  of 
Poly  carp,  and  Irenxus.  But  the  point  to  be  decided  is, — 
were  they  simple  Pastors  of  parishes,  or  a superior  order  of 
clergy,  having  a number  of  Churches  and  Pastors  under 
their  government?  In  other  words,  were  they  prelatical 
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Bishops,  or  Presbyterian  Bishops  ? We  have  no  doubt  they 
were  the  latter  ; and  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Faber  has  ad- 
vanced nothing,  on  the  score,  either  of  argument  or  authori- 
ty, which  renders  that  conclusion  at  all  improbable  ; much 
less,  as  he  seems  to  think,  “ demonstrably”  false.  The 
friends  of  Prelacy,  with  one  voice,  acknowledge  that  the 
title  of  Bishop  was  not  restricted  to  a superiour  class  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  They  contend,  however,  that  it  became  so 
restricted  afterwards  ; but  how  early  this  restriction  began, 
they  are  not  agreed  among  themselves.  For  our  part,  we 
are  very  willing  they  should  settle  this  point  at  their  leisure. 
But  we  must  say,  if  the  restriction  be  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
we  care  very  little  where  else  it  may  be  found.  Whether 
after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle,  the  restriction  and  the 
claim  connected  with  it,  were  twenty  or  two  hundred 
years  in  gaining  currency,  is  of  little  account.  For  even  if 
the  shorter  of  the  two  periods  wrere  adopted,  and  established, 
it  would  only  prove  that  the  Church  was  very  early  cor- 
rupted; which  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact.  Nav, 
while  the  apostles  w'ere  still  alive,  w'e  are  informed  that  the 
“mystery  of  iniquity,”  had  “already  bugun  to  work” — 
that  mystery  of  iniquity,  a main  feature  in  which  wras  the 
“love  of  pre-eminence,”  which  is  so  universally  natural  to 
man. 

But  Mr.  Faber  has  not  shown,  and  cannot  show,  that  any 
such  restriction  of  the  title,  Bishop,  to  a superiour  order  of 
clergy,  had  obtained  in  the  time  of  Clemens  Romanus , 
Polycarp , or  Irenseus,  whose  testimony  he  adduces  with 
so  much  apparent  confidence.  The  mere  use  of  the  term , 
Bishop , at  that  time,  since  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  import  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  Prelatists  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  it  is  evident  cannot  be  made  to  mean  more 
to  their  purpose,  in  the  time  of  the  writers  in  question.  Nor 
does  all  that  they  say  about  the  “ successio?i  of  Bishops'' 
contribute  one  jot  or  tittle  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
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claim  in  question.  For  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a 
“ succession ” — and  an  “uninterrupted”  one  too,  of  Presby- 
terian Pastors  or  Bishops,  just  as  well,  as  a succession  of 
Prelatical  Bishops.  The  one  class  die  just  as  certainly 
and  universally  as  the  other ; the  one  succeed  each  other 
just  as  constantly  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other  ; — and  if 
proper  ecclesiastical  records  be  kept,  the  exact  line  of  suc- 
cession  may  be  traced  in  the  one  case,  just  as  easily,  and 
unerringly  as  in  the  other.  And  hence  it  is  remarkable  that 
Irenseus , as  if  to  establish  the  very  point  for  which  we  are 
contending — does  not  always  make  use  of  the  term  Bishop 
when  he  speaks  of  the  “ succession  — but  talks,  inter- 
changeably of  “ the  succession  of  the  Presbyters,”  and  of 
the  “ Presbyterial  succession.”  Is  it  not,  then,  something 
like  an  abuse  of  the  understandings  of  men  to  talk,  either  of 
the  mere  “ title  f or  of  loose  statements  about  “ succession ,” 
as  “demonstrating”  that  Prelacy  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  was  evidently  derived  from  them  ? 

Quite  as  little  can  be  made  of  those  passages  from  Igna- 
tius, which  speak  again  and  again  of  three  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, “ Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons ,”  as  existing  in 
his  day.  The  truth  is,  this  language  is  exactly  Presbyterian. 
We  have  three  orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  bearing  exactly  the  same  names.  If  a 
Presbyterian  had  been  talking  of  the  Church,  according  to 
his  form,  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  and  had  used  the  Greek 
language,  as  that  Father  did,  he  would  naturally,  I had  al- 
most said  necessarily,  have  used  the  very  same  terms.  He 
would  have  spoken  of  E's'kj’xo's'oi,  •jgsffSvrepoi  xai  Aiaxovoi ; for 
every  one  knows  that  Presbyter  and  Elder,  are  words  ot 
exactly  the  same  import,  and  that  ^£o,§u«ffos  being  commonly 
translated  by  us,  Elder,  and  by  Prelatists  Presbyter,  is 
merely  an  aflair  of  habit,  and  does  not,  philologically  consi- 
dered, convey  the  least  difference  of  meaning. 

In  truth,  the  strain  of  3Ir.  Faber  in  this  chapter  has  re- 

3 v 
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peatedly  reminded  us  of  a zealous  Antipaedobaptist  preacher 
of  whom  we  once  heard.  The  good  man  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  delivered  himself  in  sub- 
stance thus — “ His  name  was  John.  But,  besides  this,  he 
had  another  name;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was?  A name 
very  expressive,  and  very  much  to  our  purpose.  Was  he 
called,  think  you,  John  the  Presbyterian?  No,  there  were 
no  Presbyterians  at  that  time.  John  the  Episcopalian?  No, 
no,  that  denomination  was  then  equally  unknown.  John 
the  Methodist  ? Not  at  all.  No,  it  was  John  the  Baptist. 
This  great  preacher  was  a Baptist ! as  all  ought  to  be  now, 
who  would  follow  the  primitive  example.”  The  stroke  was 
considered  as  an  admirable  one,  and  perfectly  conclusive,  by 
many  of  his  ignorant  and  gaping  hearers. 

It  is  with  deep  reluctance  we  make  these  remarks.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  provoke  any  controversy  on 
this  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  we  disclaim  and  abhor 
the  thought  of  making  any  particular  form  of  government 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church.  We  are  persuaded 
that  such  a claim  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  totally  unsupport- 
ed by  early  ecclesiastical  history,  and  an  “ offence  against 
the  generation  of  the  righteous.”  We,  therefore,  exceeding- 
ly regret  that  such  a chapter  as  that  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting, has  found  a place  in  this  volume.  We  regret  it, 
chiefly,  because  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  other  portions  of  its  contents,  extensively  circu- 
lated. And  yet,  we  are  very  sure  that  no  Presbyterian  can 
take  an  active  part  in  its  circulation,  without  either  treachery 
to  his  principles,  or  accompanying  every  copy  with  a caveat 
against  this  chapter  of  the  work.  And  we  know  that,  in  one 
case,  at  least,  a body  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  Pres- 
byterians, after  some  deliberation,  resolved  not  to  be  instru- 
mental in  printing  and  circulating  a new  edition  of  the 
volume  before  us,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very  chapter 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks.  They  deeply  lament- 
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ed,  that  a work  so  well  adapted,  in  other  respects,  to  he 
useful,  should  contain  matter,  unnecessarily  introduced,  be- 
cause not  properly  belonging  to  the  Popish  controversy, 
which,  though  not  relating  to  a fundamental  point,  they' sin- 
cerely thought  was  calculated  to  mislead,  and,  as  far  as  it 
might  be  believed,  to  exert  an  injurious  influence.  We  pass 
over  a few  minor  points,  in  several  other  chapters,  on  which 
we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  the  worthy  author,  but 
concerning  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
our  reader*  with  remarks. 

Our  principal  reasons  for  the  present  notice  of  Mr.  Fa- 
ber’s work,  are  two.  The  first  is,  because  we  really  wish, 
as  far  as  we  conscientiously  can,  to  promote  the  sale  and 
circulation  of  a very  respectable  volume,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  faults  is  adapted  to  do  good.  The  second  is, 
because  we  feel  the  deepest  solicitude,  that  our  clergy,  more 
particularly  our  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  as 
many  of  the  members  of  our  Church  as  possible,  should  con- 
sider themselves  as  called  upon  to  read  and  think  much  on 
the  Popish  controversy.  It  is  by  far  too  little  understood, 
even  among  intelligent  Christians;  and  the  “signs  ot  the 
times,”  we  think,  demand  special  attention  to  it.  What- 
ever we  may  be  doing,  the  Pope  himself  seems  to  be  direc- 
ting particular  attention  to  the  United  States.  Very  large 
sums  of  money  are  every  year  appropriated  to  the  support 
and  extension  of  his  communion  among  us.  Ecclesiastics  of 
that  communion  are  constantly  pouring  into  our  country  in 
great  numbers.  They  are  sagaciously  fixing  important  set- 
tlements, and  Seminaries  of  popular  character,  in  districts  of 
country  very  poorly  supplied  with  sounder  teachers,  and, 
therefore,  more  liable  to  be  seduced  by  their  errors.  They 
are  taking  every  practicable  method  to  attract  Protestant 
children  to  those  Seminaries.  And  converts  to  no  inconsi- 
derable amount  have  already  appeared  as  the  seals  of  their 
ministry.  If  these  be  not  serious  and  awakening  facts,  we 
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can  scarcely  say  what  ought  to  be  so  deemed.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  then,  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  lights  and 
guides  in  the  world,  and  who  are  “set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel,”  ought  to  be  vigilant  in  discerning,  wise  in  un- 
derstanding and  appreciating,  and  faithful  in  exhibiting  for 
the  benefit  of  all  around  them,  the  serious  dangers  to  which 
they  are  manifestly  exposed  ? 

Let  none  say,  that  “ Romanism”  has  been  greatly  melio- 
rated in  modern  times  ; and  that  many  of  the  charges  which 
were  justly  brought  against  that  system  in  former  ages,  can 
no  longer  be  with  propriety  imputed  to  it,  as  it  now  stands. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  some  deluded  people  consider 
modern  Popery  as  a very  different,  and  a much  more  harm- 
less thing,  when  compared  with  Popery  as  if  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  or  as  it  has  been  seen  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  bore  sovereign  and  universal  sway. 
They  judge  of  it  as  it  appears  in  some  amiable  and  respect- 
able families  and  individuals  of  that  denomination  in  the 
United  States  ; and  hastily  conclude,  that,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  once,  it  is  now  a superstition  indeed,  but  a very 
innocent  one.  But  this  is  an  utter  delusion.  Indeed,  Pa- 
pists themselves  will  not  recognise  as  just,  this  over-kind 
and  liberal  concession  in  their  favour.  They  will  not  admit 
that  their  religion  has  undergone  the  least  change  in  any 
point  whatever.  It  has  always  and  every  where  been,  they 
tell  us,  the  same  mild,  parental,  affectionate  thing  which  it 
appears  in  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  the  Wes- 
tern Country:  and  all  the  representations  to  the  contrary, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  reiterated,  they  confidently 
pronounce  the  vilest  forgeries  and  calumny.  Let  no  man  be 
the  dupe  of  such  misrepresentation.  It  is  all  a deception. 
“ Romanism”  is  the  very  same  now  that  it  was.  So  far  they 
are  right.  But  it  is  not  that  mild  and  inoffensive  thing 
which  its  advocates  allege  it  to  be.  It  has  not  undergone, 
in  this  respect,  the  smallest  mitigation  or  improvement.  In 
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this  country  indeed,  where  it  has  no  civil  establishment,  and 
where  those  who  belong  to  its  communion  form  a very  small 
minority,  it  is  mild,  plausible,  and  insinuating  ; and  would 
make  us  believe  that  there  is  no  portion  of  professing  Chris- 
tians so  abundantly  and  laboriously  benevolent.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, some  of  their  most  revolting  habits  and  practises 
of  penance,  of  superstitious  ceremony,  and  of  licentious  in- 
dulgence, are  never  exhibited  among  us.  Papists  in  the 
midst  of  such  a Protestant  population  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  cannot  possibly 
carry  into  execution  their  system  in  all  the  ostentatious  gross- 
ness, in  all  the  unbridled  profligacy  under  which  it  appears 
in  countries  where  it  holds  an  undisputed  reign.  It  is  here 
restrained,  trammelled,  and  obliged  by  circumstances  to  be 
reserved  and  decent.  The  light  which  shines  around  its 
votaries  is  too  bright  for  many  of  their  worst  works  of  dark- 
ness. But  go  to  those  countries  in  which  it  still  reigns  in 
all  its  gloomy  despotism  ; where  it  wields  the  sword ; and 
where  the  human  mind  is  as  much  enslaved  by  it  as  ever. 
Go  to  Italy , and  especially  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
contemplate  Romanism  as  it  appears  there  at  this  hour  ; and 
then  ask,  whether  it  has  not,  in  substance,  the  same  essential 
characteristics ; — the  same  corrupt  and  revolting  aspect, 
which  it  manifested  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 

The  fact  is,  as  long  as  the  Romish  Church  continues  to 
maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  his  right  to  pro- 
nounce, without  appeal,  even  to  the  Scriptures,  what  is  the 
will  of  Christ; — as  long  as  she  maintains  works  of  superero- 
gation, and  what  is  closely  connected  with  them,  the  doc- 
trine of  merits  and  indulgences ; — as  long  as  she  represents 
heaven  as  a part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter,  so  to  speak,  to 
be  parcelled  out,  and  made  over  to  men  for  money,  just  as 
the  avarice  or  caprice  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  his  em 
issaries  may  dictate  ; — as  long  as  she  maintains  Transub. 
stantiation,  that  enormous  outrage  on  every  dictate  of  sense 
and  reason,  as  well  as  of  Scripture  ; — as  long  as  she  requires 
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her  system  of  auricular  confession,  penance,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  with  all  its  appalling  abuses,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  prayers  to  the  saints,  and  for  the  dead; — especially 
as  long  as  she  mutilates  one  of  Christ’s  sacraments,  and  adds 
live  more  to  the  list  which  he  never  appointed  ; — as  long  as 
she  locks  up  the  Scriptures  from  the  common  people,  and 
exercises  a spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences,  as  well  as 
the  lives  and  property  of  men — “ binding  heavy  burdens  and 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying  them  on  men’s  shoulders, 
while  she  herself  will  not  touch  those  burdens  with  one  of 
her  fingers — as  long,  in  fine,  as  she  professes  in  words  to 
hold  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  them  all  totally  void  by  her  traditions  ; — as  long 
as  she  continues  to  maintain  and  require  these  things; — she 
may  smile,  and  flatter,  and  disavow,  and  cajole,  as  she  has 
always  done  ; — but  she  cannot  cease  to  be  “Antichrist,” — 
“ Babylon  the  great,” — “ the  mother  of  Harlots  and  abomi- 
nations.” The  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  innate  essential 
character,  is  an  intolerant  persecuting  Church.  Her  radical 
principles  constrain  her  as  far  as  possible,  to  prohibit  the 
existence  of  any  and  every  other  Church.  She  may  be  ren- 
dered prudent  by  necessity,  and  even  timid  by  danger ; — 
but  her  nature  must  be  entirely  changed,  before  she  can 
cease  to  deceive,  cheat,  oppress  and  destroy  the  children  of 
men,  under  the  pretext  of  making  them  happy  here  and  here- 
after. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  captivated  by 
such  a corrupt  church,  and  consent  to  join  it,  cannot  have 
any  real  religion  ; and  that  their  becoming  Papists,  will  not 
add  to  their  danger,  or  make  their  situation,  in  any  respect, 
worse  than  it  is.  This,  however,  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject.  As  long  as  a man  entertains  a tolera- 
bly correct  theory  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  habitually 
comes  within  the  reach  of  pure  ministrations,  there  is  surely 
more  hope  of  him,  than  when  he  gives  himself  up  to  radical 
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error,  and  retreats  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  light  and  warning.  But,  further,  even  supposing  that 
graceless  men,  by  becoming  Papists,  do  not  become  in  a 
worse  situation  with  regard  to  their  state  towards  God,  or 
their  prospects  for  eternity,  may  they  not  be  made  by  the 
change,  worse  members  of  society ; more  unsound  in  all 
their  practical  principles,  and  more  dangerous  neighbours?* 
Every  addition  that  is  made  to  the  members  of  that  corrupt 

* We  are  far  from  alleging  or  thinking,  that  all  Roman  Catholics 
are  less  moral  than  the  mass  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  We  are 
aware  that  they  furnish  many  examples  of  unexceptionable,  and  even 
ornamental  deportment.  But  we  cannot  for  a moment  doubt  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Popish  doctrines  of  Absolution,  Indulgences, 
SfC.,  as  we  know  they  have  been,  and  still  are  understood  and  acted 
upon,  by  millions  of  that  denomination,  is  highly  immoral.  We  should 
not  expect  to  find  any  man  who  entered  fully  into  the  popular  sense 
and  use  of  those  doctrines,  worthy  of  confidence  in  any  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  Accordingly,  the  ingenious  and  learned  M.  Villers , 
author  of  an  “ Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther ,” 
to  which  a prize  was  awarded  by  the  National  Institute  of  France,  a 
few  years  ago,  expresses  himself  thus — “ It  is  a certain  fact  that  more 
crimes  are  committed  in  Catholic  than  in  Protestant  countries.  1 
might  instance  many  facts  which  I have  collected  on  this  subject.  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  foreign  authorities.  Cit.  Rebmann,  President 
of  the  special  tribunal  of  Mayence,  in  his  Coup-d'ceil  sur  I'etat  des 
quatres  depurtmens  du  Rhin,  says  that  the  number  of  malefactors  in 
t he  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons,  is  in  the  proportion  of  four,  if  not 
six  to  one.  At  Aug6burgh,  the  territory  of  which  offers  a mixture  of 
the  two  religions,  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  malefactors,  convict- 
ed in  the  course  of  ten  years,  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  Protestants,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  one  in  five.  The  celebrated 
philanthropist  Howard,  observed  that  the  prisons  of  Italy  were  inces- 
santly crowded.  At  Venice,  he  had  seen  three  or  four  hundred  pri- 
soners in  the  principal  prison.  At  Naples  nine  hundred  and  eight}' 
in  the  succursal  prison  alone,  called  vacaria  ; while  he  affirms  that 
the  prisons  of  Berne  are  almost  always  empty ; that  in  those  of  Lau- 
sanne he  did  not  find  any  prisoner ; and  only  three  individuals  in  a 
state  of  arrest  at  Schaff  hausen.  Here  are  facts;  I do  not  draw’  any 
conclusion.”  Villers,  8vo.  213. 
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communion,  is  a real  accession  of  strength  to  the  enemies 
of  the  best  interests  of  civil  society.  Besides,  when  those 
who  have  families,  make  a transfer  of  their  ecclesiastical 
connexion  from  some  Protestant  denomination,  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion,  they  throw  their  children,  and  all 
committed  to  their  authority,  into  a corrupt  body,  and  into 
a system  of  radical  error,  for  perhaps,  many  generations. 

If,  regardless  of  these  dangers,  those  who  ought  to  instruct 
and  warn,  will  not  perform  their  duty  ; if  Protestant  pa- 
rents will  send  their  children  to  Seminaries  conducted  by 
Romish  ecclesiastics ; if  Protestant,  and  even  professedly 
pious,  females  will  consent  to  Unite  themselves  in  matrimo- 
nial bonds  with  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
little  or  no  evil  on  the  score  of  religion,  to  result  from  the 
union ; if  those  who  profess  to  know  and  love  the  truth,  zvill 
send  their  children,  and  other  beloved  relatives,  to  reside  in 
families  or  neighbourhoods,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
much  intercourse  with  proselyting  and  plausible  Romanists  ; 
and,  finally,  if  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
“ cry  aloud,  and  not  to  spare,  to  lift  up  their  voice  as  a trum- 
pet,” to  warn  men  of  danger,  and  arm  them  against  it, — 
icill  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  gain  information  of 
the  real  character  and  designs  of  this  insidious  foe  of  God 
and  man,  and  of  the  proper  means  of  exposing  his  anti-chris- 
tian  claims,  and  refuting  his  superstitious  doctrines — we 
know  of  no  remedy.  The  consequences  must  be  deplora- 
ble ; but  the  evil  will  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  indo- 
lent and  unfaithful  delinquents. 


THE  SACRED  POETRY 


OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 


Poetry  and  music  are  intimately  related,  and  are  both 
natural  expressions  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  The  first 
efforts  of  rude  nations  towards  the  creation  of  a literature 
are  poetical  in  their  character.  The  talk  of  the  Indian  ora- 
tor only  requires  rhythmical  measurement  to  transform  it 
into  poetry,  occasionally  rising  into  strains  of  genuine  subli- 
mity. No  nation  was  ever  found  without  its  appropriate 
popular  songs  and  music,  rude  or  refined,  according  to  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  attained  ; and  perhaps 
a more  powerful  engine  has  never  been  employed  to  control 
the  feelings  and  energies  of  a people.  Hence  the  patriot 
and  the  demagogue  have  alike  exhibited  the  attractions  of 
their  country  or  faction,  in  the  stanzas  of  a popular  song,  and 
taught  the  people  to  sing  it  in  the  streets  and  by  the  fireside. 
The  followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  advocates  of  error,  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  condense  the  spirit  of  their  sen- 
timents into  psalms  and  hymns,  and  enjoin  upon  their  disci- 
ples to  sing  them  unceasingly  in  the  public  convocation,  and 
in  the  private  hours  of  devotion.  The  strains  of  the  poetry 
when  invested  with  the  colouring  of  genius,  and  the  tones  of 
the  music  when  judiciously  adapted,  always  touch  a chord, 
which  vibrates  to  the  soul  of  sensibility.  There  is  a fascina- 
tion about  a well  performed  piece  of  music,  which  even  a 
barbarian  will  feel  ; and  there  are  strains  of  Christian 
psalmody,  which  possess  power  to  charm  the  cold  ear  of  in- 
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fidelity  itself.  Inmost  consummate  wisdom,  therefore,  did 
he,  who  established  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  ordain  poetry 
and  music  as  an  essential  part  of  its  services.  Well  he  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  what  was  best  adapted  to  make  its 
way  to  the  heart  of  man,  which,  like  a hostile  citadel,  is  barri- 
caded against  all  more  direct  and  less  attractive  modes  of  ad- 
dress. 

From  the  Jewish  synagogue,  sacred  music  very  naturally 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  on  that  memorable  night,  when  he  instituted  the 
Sacramental  memorial  of  his  dying  love,  furnished  the  transi- 
tion act  by  concluding  the  solemnity  with  a hymn.  As  the 
first  Christians  were  drawn  from  the  synagogue,  they  natu- 
rally brought  with  them  those  songs  of  Zion,  which  were  as- 
sociated with  all  their  earliest  recollections,  and  best  feelings, 
and  appropriated  them  to  the  services  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion ; at  least  so  far  as  they  deemed  them  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  wants  of  Christian  worshippers.  But 
to  what  extent  the  biblical  psalms  were  adopted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  what  transformations  they  underwent  in 
the  hands  of  apostles,  or  of  Christian  poets  in  apostolic  times, 
we  have  no  information.  At  a later  period  we  find  them  in 
general  use  in  the  Churches,  and  esteemed  by  the  fathers 
the  most  inestimable  portion  of  their  religious  services.  The 
apostolical  canons  contain  this  injunction  : “ Let  another  sing 
the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the  people  repeat  the  conclud- 
ing lines.”*  “ The  presiding  priest,”  says  Dionysius  Arcop. 
“ begins  the  sacred  melody  of  the  psalms,  the  v\'hole  ecclesi- 

* 'Ets^os  vis  (sc.  dvayivwtfxwv)  voug  vou  Aa/3i<3  •j.aXXsvw  iifjivoug, 
y.cii  6 Xaog  va  ax^oO'vi'^ia  u'ffo^aXXsVw.  “ Not  merely  the  singing  of 
the  psalms  is  here  intended,  but  also  the  repetition  of  Ike  concluding 
u-ords,  (va  clxgoO'ri^iu,  i.  e.  extrema  versuum,  and  not  as  the  old  Latin 
translation  falsely  renders  it,  initia  versuum.”)  Augusti,  Denkwiirdig - 
keiten  aus  der  christlichen  Archaologic.  Bd.  Jr.  p.  236- 
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aslical  choir  accompanying  him  in  the  holy  psalmody.”*  No 
other  testimony  is  required  to  prove,  that  the  Book  of  Psalms 
was  early  used  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  a single  ex- 
tract will  suffice  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held. 
“ In  the  perusal  of  other  books,”  says  Athanasius,  “ we  gen- 
erally think  of  the  persons  of  whom  they  treat,  we  admire 
them,  and  even  set  them  before  us  for  imitation  ; but  in  the 
psalms,  every  one  imagines  he  reads  his  own  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  he  is  as  much  affected  by  them  as  if  they  were 
his  own.  1 believe  also,  that  a man  can  find  nothing  more 
glorious  than  these  psaiins  ; for  they  embrace  the  whole  life 
of  man,  the  affections  of  his  mind,  and  the  emotions  of  his 
soul.  Whether  he  seeks  repentance  and  conversion,  or  suf- 
fers in  tribulation  and  temptation,  or  is  undergoing  persecu- 
tion, or  has  escaped  from  some  ambush,  or  is  filled  with  sor- 
row and  inquietude,  or  has  experienced  any  similar  afflic- 
tion, or  if  he  discovers  that  he  grows  in  holiness,  or  desires 
to  praise  and  glorify  God,  he  can  select  a psalm  suited  to 
every  occasion,  and  thus  will  find  that  they  are  written  for 
him.”  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  the  psalms 
of  David  could  have  been  so  generally  adopted  in  the 
Churches,  andeso  highly  esteemed  by  the  best  of  the  fathers, 
unless  they  had  been  introduced  or  sanctioned  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  inspired  teachers. 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  however,  that  they  were  not 
exclusively  used,  at  least  in  the  Gentile  Churches  ; for  the 
apostle  distinctly  mentions  psalms , hymns , and  spiritual 
songs,  as  known  and  used  among  them.  Whatever  may  be 
the  precise  meaning  of  these  several  terms,  or  the  definite 
character  of  the  several  classes  of  sacred  lyrics  indicated 
by  them,  it  seems  hardly  probable,  that  so  many  appellations 

* o UgagxpS  d*dgxsnu  rfs  Ugas  ruv  -^aX/xuv  /j-eXuSiag,  tfuvadoJ- 
ffr)S  duTw  r^v  ^aXjxnc^v  Sf^oXoylav  aircatris  Trfi  hxhri'fiaifrixris  <5iaxo ff- 
fki)tfeug.  De  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  3. 
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would  be  applied  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  however  they 
might  be  classified  and  arranged  in  the  Christian  psalm-book. 
Jerome,  it  is  true,  explains  them  all  of  different  classes  of 
poems  in  the  psalter ; calling  those  pieces  psalms , which 
pertain  to  some  moral  theme,  (ad  ethicum  locum  pertinent,) 
— those  hymns , which  exhibit  the  power  and  majesty  of  God, 
and  his  works  of  wonder  and  grace,  to  which  hallelujah  is 
prefixed  or  appended, — and  spiritual  songs  are  those  which 
treat  of  superiour  beings  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
The  same  opinion  substantially  has  been  held  also  by  some  mo- 
dern writers,  who  suppose  the  -^V0'  t°  correspond  with  the 
erS-rn,  the  fifwoi  with  the  and  the  tiidai  irveufm- 

■rijcoti  with  the  of  the  Old  Testament  psalmody. 

Another  ancient  explanation,  equally  probable  and  ingenious, 
may  be  given.  “ Th e psalm,  properly  speaking,  is  harmoni- 
ously sung  with  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  the  psal- 
tery : the  ode  is  a musical  and  harmonious  piece,  intended 
only  for  the  voice  ; and  the  hymn  is  an  elaborate  doxology, 
referring  to  the  blessings  we  have  experienced,  or  the  evils 
we  have  committed.”*5  Others  have  reduced  the  significa- 
tion to  two  classes,  embracing  only  psalms  and  hymns  ; 
while  Le  Clerc  applies  all  the  terms  to  one  class.  “ Malim 
ergo  dicere,  Paulum  idem  tribus  verbis  signijicasse.” t 
Still  it  seems  more  correspondent  to  Scriptural  usage  to 
consider  the  term  psalms  here,  as  meaning  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  as  used  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  equivalent  to  b//3Xos 
-IftAfjiwv,  Luke  xx.  42.  Acts  i.  20,  to  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  so  frequently  refer  for  prophecies,  proofs, 

* 'PaXfAog  fjJv  xvglug,  o /xsra,  ogyuvixov  •^aX'njgis  IfAfjLsXwg  ixcpuvou- 
HSvog"  2j<5r(  (pur/j  Tig  fioutfix'/j  <rs  xai  im^iviog,  owro  fjiovou  flVo/xaros- 
UfAvog  os  v)  tViTSrayfxgv'/j  SogoXoytu,  ’l  xaXwv  wv  ireirovGafiev,  rt  xaxijv 
wv  Scfiguxufi.sv.  Euthymii  Zigabeni  Prefat.  in  Psalmos. 

4 Not.  Ad.  Hammondi  N.  T. 
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and  illustrations  of  their  facts  and  doctrines.  The  word 
hymn  is  only  used  in  one  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  describes  the  act  of  devotion  with  which 
our  blessed  Lord  closed  the  services  of  the  Sacramental 
Supper.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  he  used  the  Hallel,  or  great  song  of  praise, 
usually  chanted  by  the  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  paschal  ser- 
vice, embracing  the  six  psalms  from  the  1 1 3th  to  the  1 18th. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  in  the  original  of  this 
passage  (Matt.  xxvi.  30,  and  Mark  xiv.  26,)  not  the  sub- 
stantive 3/avos,  but  the  participle  of  the  correlative  verb, 
if wjjfl'avrsj  is  used.*  The  verb  is  also  used  in  Acts  xvi. 
25,  but  is  equally  indefinite,  as  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  language  of  these  “ praises”  or  devotions  of  the 
prisoners,  was  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the 
compositions  of  their  brethren,  or  wras  the  effusion  of  their 
own  minds,  extemporaneous,  or  previously  composed.  In 
the  absence  of  all  positive  testimony,  we  may  conjecture, 
that  the  hymns  spoken  of  were  poetical  versions,  or  illustra- 
tions of  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture ; and  the  spiri- 
tual songs,  religious  odes  composed  by  Christians  expressive 
of  the  spiritual  emotions  and  experience  of  believers.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  even  at  this 
early  age,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  men  of  education  and 

* Augustin  has  preserved  a fragment  of  ancient  poetry,  which  he 
tells  us  the  Priscillianists  used,  and  held  to  be  the  hymn  composed  by 
our  Lord  on  this  occasion.  As  a curiosity,  it  may  be  worthy  of  a 
place  here. 

Solvere  volo,  et  solvi  volo. 

Salvare  volo,  et  salvari  volo. 

Generari  volo, 

Cantarc  volo. 

Saltate  cuncti ! 

Ornare  volo  et  ornari  volo. 

Verbo  illusi  cuncta, 

Et  non  sum  illusns  a toto. 
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genius,  and  piety,  employed  their  talents  in  the  composition 
of  hymns  and  spiritual  odes,  which  being  approved  by  the 
apostles,  were  introduced  into  the  services  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  were  written  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration  ; or  they  would  have  been  pre- 
served with  other  inspired  writings. 

That  such  Scriptural  hymns  were  early  composed  and 
used  by  Christians,  we  have  all  the  evidence,  which  speci- 
mens of  undoubted  antiquity,  can  afford.  A morning  hymn 
began  w ith  these  words  : 

Adfa  £v  O^i'oVoig  Ssw,  Glory  in  the  highest  to  God, 
xai  Irri  yrt g slgt jv>j,  And  on  earth  peace, 

sv  avSrguirois  svSoxia.*  Among  men  goodwill. 

In  another  part  of  the  hymn  the  following  lines  occur: 

6 dfivos  tqD  Seou,  O Lamb  of  God, 

6 uios  tou  cargos,  O Son  of  the  Father, 

o ai»i jv  Tag  unagrias  “rou  xorffAsu,  Who  bearest  the  sins  of  the  w'orld, 
rrgosSc^ai  <r-h\i  Serjtrtv  r^uv.  Receive  our  prayer. 

Several  distinguished  w-riters,  as  Heumann,  Michaelis, 
Paulus,  Reinhard,  &c.,  have  maintained,  that  Paul’s  Epis- 
tles contain  quotations  from  hymns,  in  common  use  when 
the  apostle  wrote.  Eph.  v.  14,  is  considered  the  most 
decisive  case. 

“EyBigai  o xaSsuSuv,  Awake,  O thou  that  sleepest, 

Kai  avatfca  lx  cwv  vsxguv  And  trise  from  the  dead 

Kai  Imipauifsi  <roi  6 Xgiifrog.  And  Christ  shall  enlighten  thee. 

It  is  expressly  given  by  the  apostle  as  a quotation,  ~but 
without  any  reference  to  its  author,  or  origin.  To  this  have 
been  added  1 Tim.  iii.  16,  and  2 Tim.  ii.  11 — 13.  Grotius, 

* Chrysostom  (Homil.  3.  on  Coloss.)  mentions  a hymn  ordinarily 
sung  at  the  communion,  beginning  with  these  words. 
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and  alter  him  many  others,  have  considered  the  passage  in 
Acts  iv.  24 — 30,  as  a hymn,  rather  than  a prayer.  Augusti 
calls  it  the  first  Christian  psalm,  and  gives  a poetical  ver- 
sion of  it.  With  Michaelis,  he  supposes  it  was  sung,  or  rather 
chanted,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues ; which  the  words  6pioSup.a<5ov  f,gu.v  <pwvr,v  Tgog  rov  ©iov  xai 
sTirov,  not  only  admit,  but  seem  to  require;  as  they  show, 
that  it  was  not  a prayer  offered  by  one,  but  a hymm  sung 
by  all  with  one  accord. 

The  composition  and  introduction  of  hymns,  would  be 
more  easy  in  the  Gentile  Churches,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  than  among  their  Jewish  brethren.  The 
languages  they  used  were  polished  and  well  adapted  to  poe- 
try } they  possessed  more  intelligence  and  education,  and 
consequently,  more  men  competent  to  such  composition. 
The  Hebrew  Christians  had  probably  been  accustomed  from 
childhood,  to  consider  inspired  psalms  alone  admissible  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  cherished  a holy,  and  even 
a superstitious  dread  of  every  thing  like  innovation,  or  de- 
parture from  the  good  old  customs  of  their  fathers.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  language  used  in  Palestine  at  that  time, 
would  have  been  a miserable  element  in  which  to  clothe  the 
warm  effusions  of  devotional  feeling ; though  perhaps  the 
Hebrew  psalms  might  without  much  difficulty  be  altered  to 
approximate  so  nearly  to  it  as  to  be  intelligible.  In  accor- 
dance with  this  opinion,  we  find  the  apostle  James  admonish- 
ing his  Hebrew  brethren  in  these  terms,  “ Is  any  merry,  let 
him  sing  psalms ,”  without  mentioning  hymns  or  spiritual 
songs,  as  Paul  repeatedly  does  when  addressing  Gentile 
Christians.* 

In  the  progress  of  the  Church  through  successive  ages,  the 

* James  v.  13.  We  are  aware  that  the  “psalms”  are  not  defi- 
nitely mentioned  in  the  original ; the  verb  -^aXXeVw  only  being  used, 
which  might  be  applied  to  a hymn  of  recent  composition  as  appropri- 
ately. as  to  a psalm  of  David.  Yet  as  we  know  that  the  latter  were 
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character  ot  its  psalmody  and  music  will  vary  with  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  sentiments,  manners,  and  institutions. 
Each  branch  of  the  Church  too,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  its  peculiar  language  or  dialect,  must  have  its  peculiar 
psalm-book.  Hence  it  would  become  indispensable,  in  the 
founders  of  the  Church,  to  prepare  a system  of  psalmody  in 
each  of  the  principal  seats,  or  centres  of  the  Church,  as 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus  or  Corinth,  Rome,  Alexandria. 
Although  the  Greek  was  then  the  universal  or  learned  lan- 
guage, and  circles  might  be  found,  and  perhaps  Churches 
formed  in  all  these  places,  in  which  the  Greek  books  and 
services  might  be  used  ; yet  where  the  population  spoke  a 
different  language,  a different  psalm-book  would  be  neces- 
sary, even  more  directly  necessary,  in  so  far  as  the  public 
services  were  concerned,  than  versions  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
for  the  preachers,  if  intelligent,  might  translate  the  portions 
or  texts  they  had  occasion  to  use  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
but  the  psalms  and  hymns  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
choir,  or  singing  members  of  the  Church  generally.  The 
apostles  would  naturally  devote  the  requisite  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  employ  competent  persons  in  the  work, 
where  their  own  engagements  and  qualifications  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  perform  it.  Of  this  part  of  their  labours,  how- 
ever, no  record  has  reached  us.  The  first  system  of  Chris- 
tian psalmody,  like  the  first  Gospel,  was  most  probably 
prepared  at  Jerusalem,  the  mother  Church,  in  what  is  called 
by  the  New  Testament  and  early  Christian  writers,  the  He- 
brew language — a mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramasan — which 
was  then  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine.  The  psalms 
of  David  may  have  been  already  in  use  in  this  dialect  in  the 
synagogue  or  temple  service  of  the  Jews;  and  if  not,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  make  the  requisite  changes  of  words,  and 

used,  and  have  no  intimation  of  the  use  of  any  other  among  Hebrew 
Christians,  it  seems  more  natural  and  just,  thus  to  apply  it. 
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alterations  in  the  forms  and  declensions.  Still  greater 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  would  transfer  the  psalms  into  the 
Chaldaic  and  Syriac  languages.  The  Arabic,  diverging 
farther  from  the  parent  stock,  would  require  more  consider- 
able changes,  but  would  still  offer  all  the  advantages,  in  faci- 
lity of  translation,  of  a sister  dialect.  The  possession  of  these 
psalms  would  materially  facilitate  the  composition  of  new 
hymns,  more  appropriate  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  would  naturally  create  a 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  such  an  addition  to  their 
psalmody,  and  pave  the  way  for  its  easier  introduction.  The 
original  formation  of  a Christian  psalm-book,  and  its  succes- 
sive changes  through  the  Oriental  or  Shemitish  dialects, 
would  constitute  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  ; but  as  we  have  no  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  not  indulge  conjecture,  but  proceed  to  the  his- 
tory of  succeeding  ages,  and  gather  up  the  fragments  which 
the  fathers  have  left,  as  far  as  opportunity  and  means  will 
permit. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  writers  devoted  little  attention  to 
this  subject,  except  when  it  was  connected  with  some  public 
events,  or  heretical  opinions.  In  the  Syrian  Church,  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind  was  early  presented,  and  we  are  accord- 
ingly favoured  with  some  interesting  notices.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  biblical  psalms  were  introduced 
and  used  in  the  Syrian  Church  ; and  the  composition  of  new 
psalms  and  hymns  was  early  undertaken.  If  the  sentiments 
of  the  distinguished  Ephraim  are  a just  specimen  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  we  cannot  wonder  that  much  attention  should 
have  been  paid  to  this  subject.  The  following  eulogium  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  rather  the  singing  of  psalms,  is  as- 
cribed to  Ephraim  by  a German  writer  :*  “ Psalmody 
is  the  repose  of  the  soul,  the  seal  of  peace,  the  bond  of 

* Schoene,  Geschichts-forschungen,  6fc.  T'ol.  IT.  p.  200. 
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friendship,  the  reconciliation  of  the  divided,  the  covenant 
of  peace  among  controvertists.  Psalmody  calls  the  angels 
to  our  assistance,  protects  from  fear  in  the  night,  affords  rest 
in  daily  labours,  protection  to  children,  honour  to  gray  hairs, 
consolation  to  the  aged,  and  embellishment  to  females. 
Psalmody  is  heard  in  the  desert,  and  used  in  the  public  ser- 
vices ; it  instructs  the  ignorant,  and  confirms  the  intelligent; 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  Church;  it  illuminates  our  festivals, 
and  awakens  penitential  emotions  ; for  it  might  even  draw- 
tears  from  a stone.”  The  purity  of  the  Syrian  Church  was 
invaded  at  an  early  date  by  the  poetical  fancies  and  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  the  Gnostics.  Their  doctrines  were 
poetry,  (“  Gnosis  ipsa  est  poesis,”)  and  their  theologians 
poets  ; who  saw  Eons  forming  and  transforming  a world  of 
uncreated  matter,  the  stars  animated  by  subordinate  deities, 
(“  numina  astralia,”)  holy  Eons  creating  good  men,  and  evil 
ones  creating  wicked  men,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a mother 
bearing  children.*  Their  doctrines  were  made  popular,  and 
widely  extended  by  the  hymns  and  odes  of  Bardesanes,  and 
his  son  Harmonius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
“ Bardesanes,”  says  Ephraim,  his  orthodox  countryman, 
“composed  hymns,  and  adapted  them  to  music,  and  prepar- 
ed (finxit)  psalms , and  introduced  metres,  and  arranged 
words  by  measure  and  quantity.  In  this  way  he  tendered 
his  poison  to  the  ignorant  enveloped  in  the  charms  of  poe- 
try ; for  the  sick  refuse  salutary  food.  He  imitated  David, 
that  he  might  be  adorned  and  recommended  by  similar  hon- 
ours. For  this  purpose  he  composed  a hundred  and  fifty 
psalms.”  Companies  of  youth  gathered  around  him,  and 
learned  to  sing  his  psalms  and  accompany  them  with  the 

* Hahn's  Bardesanes , &c.  p.  64.  “ Q,uis  non  ciaudat  aures  suas, 

ne  audiat  dicentes,  Spiritum  S.  duas  fiJias  peperisse. — Jesus  ter- 
gat  os  meum  ! nam  inquino  linguain  meam,  cum  illorum  arcana  re- 

tego.’’  Jfymni  Ephraimi.  Ibid. 
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harp.  Into  these  psalms  he  infused  his  mystic  doctrines, 
and  rendered  them  palatable  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
by  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  the  embellishments  of  orien- 
tal style.*  His  son  Harmonius  cultivated  the  muses  with 
still  greater  success,  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  heretical  cause  in  which  the  father  was 
engaged.  Having  completed  his  education  in  Greece,  he 
was  enabled  to  enrich  the  poetical  language  of  his  native 
country  with  Grecian  measures  and  imagery  ; and  thus  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  (<ni  <rou  freXoug  yStvij,)  and  the 
richness  of  his  illustrations  of  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  Gnos- 
ticism, he  surrounded  them  with  no  ordinary  fascinations. 
The  system  took  deep  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  was  extensively  propagated,  and  long  cherished  among 
them,  “ so  that  the  Syrian  Church  was  in  danger  of  being 
overflowed  with  Gnostic  errors  through  the  mighty  vehicle 
of  song.” 

About  a century  after  the  age  of  Bardesanes,  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  rejected  the  divinity  and 
personal  dignity  of  our  Saviour,  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
psalms  sung  in  honour  of  Christ,  because  they  were  modern 
and  unauthorised  compositions,!  and  introduced  at  the 
Easter  Festival,  hymns  to  be  sung  by  women,  (^aXpwiSsrv 
iaurov,)  to  his  own  honour.  Mosheim  and  Augusti  doubt  the 
latter  statement,  although  it  rests  on  the  same  authority  as 
the  former,  and  deem  it  more  probable,  that  he  rejected  the 
modern  compositions  to  replace  the  Psalms  of  David.  This 
opinion  accords  better  with  the  reason  assigned  by  Paul  for 
the  change ; and  he  would  probably  find  less  difficulty  in 
accommodating  or  perverting  the  biblical  psalms  to  his  So- 
cinian  opinions,  than  the  modern  hjmns,  composed  expressly 
in  honour  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  a later  date  we  find  the 
council  of  Ephesus  also,  though  probably  for  different  rea- 


* Hahn.  p.  31. 
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sons,  prohibiting  the  use  in  public  worship  of  psalms  written 
by  private  individuals,  (Miwtixous  4>«X|j.oO£,)  together  with  all 
apochryphal  books  ; and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  alone.  This  was  pro- 
bably done  on  account  of  the  errors  and  heresies,  which  had 
been  so  extensively  propagated  in  the  Churches  by  these 
attractive  instruments.  Chrysostom  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  Ephraim  in  the  Syrian,  adopted  a different  mode  of 
contending  with  these  poetically  popular  heresies.  They 
attacked  the  adversary  with  his  own  weapons,  and  turned 
upon  him  all  the  power  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  augmented 
by  the  resistless  force  of  truth. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Bardesanes,  appeared 
the  orthodox  Ephraim,  “ the  prophet  of  the  Syrians,”  whose 
pious  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  prevalence  of  heretical 
doctrines,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Gnostic  hymns.  “ As  a 
champion  of  Christ,  he  armed  himself  and  declared  war 
against  the  host  of  adversaries,  and  especially  against  the 
errors  of  Bardesanes  and  his  followers.  And  when  he  saw 
that  all  were  captivated  with  music  and  singing,  and  the 
youth  devoted  to  profane  and  dishonourable  sports  and 
dances,  he  instituted  a choir  of  virgins,  and  taught  them  to 
sing  odes,  or  hymns  on  sublime  and  spiritual  subjects — on 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  his  baptism,  fasting,  sufferings,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  other  mysteries  of  his  gracious 
dispensation:  he  also  composed  hymns  on  the  martyrs,  on 
repentance,  and  the  state  of  the  dead ; and  induced  the  vir- 
gins of  the  covenant  (virgnes  sacrae,  SiaxoviMcu*)  to  assem- 
ble in  the  Church  on  all  the  sacred  festivals,  and  Celebra- 
tions, or  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs,  and  Lord’s  days.  As 
a father  and  choral  leader  he  was  always  with  them,  and 
taught  them  musical  measures,  and  the  laws  of  modulation 
until  by  his  efforts  he  secured  the  favour  and  influence  of 


1 Quae  virginitatem  Deo  voverant.  Hahn,  &c. 
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all  the  citizens  (of  Edessa,)  and  confounded  and  dissipated 
the  ranks  of  the  adversaries.11*  He  is  said  to  have  borrow- 
ed the  polish  of  his  armour  from  the  skill  of  his  opponents, 
the  melody  of  his  versification  from  the  mellifluous  strains 
of  Ilarmonius.  He  also  adopted  the  music  or  tunes  of  the 
popular  heresy,  and  accommodated  his  measures  to  them  ; 
and  thus  adorned  the  salutary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  all 
the  charms  which  genius  and  taste  had  thrown  around  the 
dogmas  of  error.t 

Ephraim  wrote,  besides  many  prose  works,  a large  num- 
ber of  hymns  and  odes  on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  We 
have  before  us  a considerable  collection, \ under  the  name  of 
hymns,  although  some  of  them  are  odes  and  elegies  of  consi- 
derable length.  A few  select  stanzas  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. We  shall  not  attempt,  however,  to  exhibit  the  rythmi- 
cal form  of  the  verse,  but  merely  give  the  sense  of  each  line 
in  order,  without  metre  or  poetical  language,  as  is  generally 
done  in  translating  Hebrew  poetry,  to  which  the  short  lines 
and  sententious  expressions  bear  some  resemblance.  A 
funeral  hvmn  for  a deacon  begins  thus. 

O 

. Behold  our  brother  is  departed 
F rom  this  abode  of  woe  : 

The  mild  light  (of  heaven)  awaits  him  ; 

Let  us  pray  in  his  departure, 

That  his  guide  may  be  propitious. 

He  was  exemplary  in  public, 

And  chaste  in  private  life 

Tranquillity  and  peace 

lie  manifested  to  his  brethren  : 

Beatify  him  in  the  mansions  above. 

* Acta  S.  Ephraimi  in  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orien.  T.  1. 

+ Theodoret.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  26. 

| Hahn’s  Chrestomathia Svriaca,  sive  S.  Epltraimi  Carmina  Selects. 
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His  eyes  were  ever  vigilant 
In  his  place  before  thee, 

And  wept  when  he  prayed, 

And  confessed  his  sins  : 

May  they  (his  eyes)  behold  thy  grace. 

Thou  didst  count  him  worthy  to  be 
A minister  in  thy  sanctuary, 

To  dispense  thy  body 
And  thy  blood  to  thy  flock  : 

Feed  him  with  thy  lambs. 

It  may  be  observed  as  a peculiarity  of  this  class  of  the 
Syriac  ode,  that  each  stanza  concludes  with  a doxology,  or 
ejaculation,  (sepfavos,)  generally  of  one  line,  sometimes  two  or 
three.  A hymn  on  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  is  introduced 
with  the  following  stanzas,  of  which  the  whole  hymn  con- 
tains twenty-four. 

The  standard  of  truth 
Is  raised  in  the  Scriptures  ; 

The  blind  have  forsaken  it, 

And  begun  to  shoot  darts 
At  the  Lord  of  angels. 

The  standard  is  this  ; 

There  is  one  only  Father, 

Without  division  ; 

And  one  only  Son 
Beyond  comprehension. 

This  standard  is  plain, 

Is  exalted  in  light; 

But  opposers  have  shot 
Their  arrows  by  night, 

Under  cover  of  darkness. 

A large  portion  of  Ephraim’s  hymns,  as  might  have  been 
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expected  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  are 
controversial  and  doctrinal.  He  may  properly  be  esteemed 
the  author  of  a new  hymn-book  ; which  was  afterwards 
generally  used  in  the  Syrian  Churches  by  all  parties,  the 
Jacobites.  Nestorians,  &c.,  without  exception.  He  thus 
provided  a sweet  and  salutary  antidote  to  the  poison,  which 
had  been  hereditary  among  them  since  the  days  of  Barde- 
sanes  and  Harmonius  ; and  rendered  the  celebrations  of  the 
victorious  martyrs  truly  splendid,  by  his  appropriate  odes.* 
Ephraim  was  followed  by  many  other  celebrated  poets, 
who  enriched  the  hymnology  of  their  Churches,  both  ortho- 
dox and  schismatic,  with  appropriate  additions  from  time  to 
time.  Isaac  and  Balai  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  Bar  He- 
braeus,  as  having  written  many  canticles  in  the  measure  of 
David’s  Psalms  (ad  Davidicos  versiculos ;)  and  the  Cuchitae 
distinguished  by  piety  and  zeal,  who  published  many  hymns; 
and  Severus  or  Seviro,  who  translated  hymns  from  the 
Greek,  and  prefixed  to  them  verses,  or  mottos  from  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  John  of  Damascus 
have  also  rendered  their  names  illustrious  by  the  composi- 
tion of  sacred  poetry  ; and  Narses  Garbono  has  been  denomi- 
nated by  his  countrymen,  Kinnoro  d’rucho,  the  musician 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  poet  of  Christianity  ; and  several 
other  names  are  celebrated  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
Syria,  either  for  the  composition  of  sacred  lyrics,  or  the  im- 
provement of  Church  music.  Sabar-Jesus,  a patriarch  of 
the  ninth  century,  writes  thus  : “ In  the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
220,  I travelled  through  Aram,  (Syria,  including  Mesopota- 
mia,) and  every  where  found  a deficiency  of  learned  clergy- 
men, so  that  even  in  the  schools  of  Mar  Theodore,  Mar 
Mares,  and  Mahuz,  except  a few  aged  priests,  who  still  re- 
mained of  the  learned  numbers  of  former  days,  none  were 
competent  even  to  sing  the  daily  psalms.  The  same  state 

* Theodore!.  Hist.  F.ccl.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  26 
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of  things  also  existed  in  Elam,  Mesen,  Persia,  and  Chorosan. 

1 organised  the  Sabbath  psalmody  for  the  whole  year. 
Since,  according  to  the  ancient  usage,  the  youth  were  in- 
structed in  the  psalms,  the  pentateuch,  the  divisions  of  the 
psalms,  and  the  prophets,  and  when  they  came  to  the  New 
Testament,  were  sent  away  to  learn  a trade ; therefore  f, 
Sabar-Jesus,  patriarch,  issued  a canonical  decree,  requiring 
them,  after  learning  the  psalms,  and  the  music  of  the  sacred 
services,  to  read  the  Gospels  and  apost  lical  writings  through- 
out, afterwards  to  study  the  texts  from  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  then  engage  in  their  me- 
chanical pursuits.” 

Of  the  psalmody  of  the  other  oriental  Churches  little  is 
known.  Munter  found  two  or  three  Chaldaic  hymns  in  the 
Corsinian  library  at  Rome,  which  Augusti  has  published.* 
They  consist  entirely  of  encomiums  on  the  Nestorian  saints 
and  patriarchs.  Their  age  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  early.  A specimen  is  here  subjoined  in  Augusti’s 
Latin  translation. 

Hymnus  patrum  Catholicorum  Orientis  recitandus  in 
commemorations  Unius. 

Hvmnum  dicant  ecclesiae ; ecclesia  superior,  et  eccle- 
sia  inferior, 

Die  Commemorationis  Patrum  Catholicorum  Orientalium  ; 
Patriarcharum  Orthodoxorum,  Theologorum  refertorum'spi- 
ritu, 

Qui  pugnarunt  et  vicerunt,  et  coronati  sunt  in  agone  ope  rum 
virtutis  ; 

Qui  pro  veritate  propugnarunt,  et  contuderunt  omnes  hae- 
reses, 

Inflatas  a Spiritu  erroris  ; et  dogmata  perversa  confuderunt, 
Quae  disseminavit  Mains  in  ecclesia  sancta ; et  plantarunt 
ipsi  veritatem, 

'■  Denkvourdigkeiten,  &c.  Vol  III.  n.  400. 
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In  terra  intellectuum  Christum  amantium,  et  ipsos  irrigave- 
runt, 

Aquis  viventibus,  quas  spiritus  lluere  fecit  in  eorum  menti- 
" bus. 

Initium  ordinispleni  oirmi  beatitudine,  Thaddaeus  et  Mciri 
ex  Septuijginta. 

Et  Abrius  indutus  omni  sanctitate,  consanguineus  semper 
Virginis. 

Et  S.  Abraham  Capacius,  qui  placavit  Regem  Persarum. 
Et  sanavit  ejus  filium  unigenitum  ab  ipsius  morbo  diabolico. 

The  last  four  lines  are  a fair  specimen  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
hymns,  being  little  more  than  a catalogue  of  names  with 
brief  panegyrics  appended.  Of  doctrinal  sentiment  and 
Scriptural  truth,  they  are  as  destitute  as  of  poetic  merit, 
and  their  only  value  consists  in  the  information  they  convey 
respecting  the  character  of  the  liturgy  used  on  festival  occa- 
sions, and  the  testimony  they  afford  to  the  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  worthies  of  former  ages.  If  they  bear  not 
the  broad  seal  of  papal  canonization,  they  approximate  too 
nearly  to  be  compatible  with  a Scriptural  estimation  and 
improvement  of  the  characters  and  lives  of  departed  be- 
lievers. 

The  Greek  psalmody  demands  attention  next.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Greek 
was  the  learned  language  ; and  was  accordingly  more  or  less 
used  in  all  civilized  nations.  While  the  Romans  were  ex- 
ercising universal  dominion,  the  Greeks  still  maintained 
their  superiority  in  science  and  literature.  The  language 
was  extensively  used  throughout  Western  Asia  and  Egypt, 
though  principally  by  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  Al- 
though not  mentioned  among  the  dialects  spoken  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached  in  this  language  almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  dispensation.  The  first  Church  or- 
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ganized  at  Antioch  was  Grecian,  and  others  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant 
followed  soon  after  This  organization  could  not  be  com- 
pleted without  an  adequate  number  of  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  they 
already  possessed  in  a standard  translation  made  nearly  three 
centuries  before  ; but  the  psalms  as  exhibited  in  this  trans- 
lation could  not  be  appropriately  adapted  to  music  without 
considerable  transformation.  Poetic  form  and  arrangement 
at  least,  if  not  rhythm,  would  be  requisite.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  from  the  earlier  specimens  extant  that  they 
divided  their  psalms  or  hymns  into  regular  metres  or  stan- 
zas ; and  probably  their  music,  being  more  of  the  character 
of  chants,  than  of  modern  tunes,  did  not  require  such  dis- 
tribution. The  earlier  periods  of  the  history,  however, 
afford  us  little  information  on  the  subject.  It  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  literary  character  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  whose  works  have 
survived  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  that  we 
should  be  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  for  a complete 
history  of  Grecian  psalmody,  even  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  But  in  this  expectation  the  enquirer  is  painfully 
disappointed.  Several  centuries  pass  in  review,  and  present 
only  here  and  there  occasional  references  to  this  portion  of 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Some  have  even  supposed, 
that,  during  the  period  of  frequent  persecutions  between  the 
days  of  the  apostles  and  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  had  discarded  music  from  the  public  services,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  attract 
attention  or  betray  them  to  their  adversaries.  But  we  pos- 
sess sufficient  information  to  contradict  this  opinion  ; and  if 
we  had  none,  we  should  not  esteem  it  probable  : for  even 
in  this  period  they  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  when  they  could  worship  their  God  and  Saviour 
according  to  his  own  commands — commands  requiring  them 
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io  sing  praises  to  his  name,  and  admonish  one  another 
with  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  Besides,  the 
injunctions  of  their  ascended  Lord  were  too  important  in 
the  view  of  their  unadulterated  faith,  and  the  language  of 
sacred  praise  too  dear  and  congenial  to  their  fervid  hearts, 
to  be  readily  relinquished.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  this  deficiency  of  information  ; such  as,  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  surviving  history  of  that  period, 
the  efforts  of  persecutors  to  destroy  the  manuscripts,  the 
comparative  paucity  of  books,  and  the  variety  of  parties  and 
sects  into  which  the  Church  was  divided  in  later  ages.  But 
the  kindness  of  providential  care  has  preserved  as  much  in- 
telligence on  this  subject  as  would  be  essentially  important, 
and  this  we  ought  to  receive  with  grateful  contentment. 

Philo,  a contemporary  of  the  apostles,  is  said  by  Niee- 
phorus  to  have  testified,  that  the  primitive  Christians  after 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  sang  in  their  public  wor- 
ship, not  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  other  poems  from 
the  Scriptures,  but  also  hymns  or  odes  composed  by  them- 
selves.* In  this  statement  we  recognise  distinctly  the  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  mentioned  by  the  apostle.  In 
the  apostolical  Fathers  we  find  such  admonitions  as  these  : 
“ But  do  you  also  individually  become  a choir,  that  in  con- 
cord and  unanimity,  receiving  the  tone  from  God  in  unity,! 
“ye  may  sing  to  the  Father  by  Jesus  Christ  with  one 
voice.”! — “ That  a choir  being  formed  in  love,  ye  may  sing 
to  the  Father  by  Christ  Jesus.”§  Origen,  in  his  eighth  book 

* Hang’s  AlterthUmer  der  Christen,  &c.  p.  381. 

t X|wp.a  0s'o C Xa/36vT£g  sv  £vorr,<n.  The  word  x?^>ua  indi- 
cates that  delicate  arrangement  of  the  tones  and  semi-tones,  desig- 
nated in  modern  technical  language  by  the  Chromatic  scale  ; called 
Chroma,  or  Colour,  probably  on  account  of  being  marked  in  the  Gre- 
cian stave  with  colours  different  from  the  diatonic  scale.  It  is  pro- 
bably used  in  this  place  for  refined,  elevated  melody. 

{ S.  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Ephesios.  Basel,  Ed.  p.  23. 

* Ibid.  ad.  Romanos,  p.  66. 
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against  Celsus,  declares  expressly,  that  the  early  Christians 
not  only  prayed  but  sang  in  their  meetings.*  The  well- 
known  testimony  of  Pliny,  a distinguished  Roman  of  the 
second  century,  Procurator  of  Bithynia,  and  himself  a per- 
secutor of  the  Christians,  proves,  that  during  the  darkest 
periods  of  their  sufferings  they  did  not  neglect  the  songs  of 
Zion,  or  [hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows.  When  cited 
before  the  Procurator’s  inquisitorial  court  and  examined, 
“ they  assured  him  that  their  only  crime,  or  more  properly, 
error,  consisted  in  assembling  on  certain  appointed  days, 
commonly  before  day-light,  to  sing  together,  or  alternately 
( vicissim ,)  a song  to  Christ,  as  God,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  iniquity,  &c.”t  “ We 

testify  our  gratitude  to  Him,”  says  Justin  Martyr,  “ and 
glorify  Him  by  songs  and  hymns  of  praise.”  Clement  of 
Alexandria  not  only  mentions  vocal  but  instrumental  music, 
at  the  Sacramental  feast.  “ If  any  one  is  able  to  sing  and 
play  on  the  harp  or  lyre  at  the  Communion,  he  is  not  liable 
to  censure,  for  he  imitates  the  righteous  King  of  the  He- 
brews, who  was  acceptable  to  God  : the  guests,  however, 
ought  to  regard  moderation  in  singing ; that  only  those  should 
sing,  who  possess  good  voices,  lest  the  euphony  of  the  psalms 
should  be  destroyed.”  At  a later  period  he  declares  himself 
opposed  to  the  effeminate  church  music,  because  it  ener- 
vated the  mind  and  led  to  licentiousness ; a spurious  refine- 
ment having  already  found  its  way  into  the  music  of  the 
Church  at  Alexandria-!  And  well  might  a pious  Father's 
feelings  revolt,  if  his  ears  were  tormented  with  any  thing  like 
the  light  fuging  and  tripping  airs,  which  have  so  extensively 
marred  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary  in  modern  days. 

A hymn  always  closed  the  Sacramental  services.  After 
the  prayer  was  ended,  the  priest  said,  Ta  ciyi a ayio 7<r, 

* llaug.  p.  381.  f Epist.  Lib.  10.  Ep.  97. 

t Srhoene.  Geschichts-forsohungon.  Vol.  I. 
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-•Hoiy  things  belong  to  the  ho)).”  The  people  answered, 
“One  is  holy,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  After  this  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  partake  of  this  sacred  mystery,  which 
as  Cyril  observes,  was  attended  with  sacred  songs  ; and  they 
sung  together,  “Come,  taste  and  see  how  good  is  the 
Lord.”*  Chrysostom,  in  a Homily  on  the  144th  psalm,  re- 
marks, “ This  psalm  deserves  special  attention,  for  it  con- 
tains the  words,  which  are  always  sung  by  the  Initiated  (the 
members,)  saying,  all  eyes  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest 
them  their  meet  in  due  time  : for  he  who  has  been  made  a 
child,  and  partaker  of  the  spiritual  table,  with  propriety 
praises  the  Father.”  A curious  modification  of  this  custom  is 
described  by  Tertullian,  an  African  Bishop  of  the  second 
century.  “ W e do  not  lie  (sit)  down  at  the  table,  till  a prayer 
is  offered  to  God.  Each  one  eats  only  what  is  necessary  to 
a hungry  man,  and  drinks  what  is  moderate  for  the  sober. 
Each  satisfies  himself  in  so  far  as  he  is  mindful,  that  God 
should  be  glorified  in  the  night.  In  our  conversations  we 
imagine  God  hears  us.  When  the  water  for  washing  the 
hands,  and  the  lights  are  brought  in,  each  one  is  required 
publicly  to  sing  a hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  either  out  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own  composition,  by  which  it 
is  known  whether  he  has  been  temperate  in  drinking.”! 
This  scene  reminds  us  of  the  picture  of  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth, a century  before,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  an  apostle.  We 
wonder  at  the  rudeness,  and  sacrilegious  irregularity  of  those 
Churches,  but  do  we  not  too  often  ourselves,  carry  to  the 
Sacramental  board,  feelings  almost  as  carnal  and  unsub- 
dued? How  seldom  is  the  Gospel  received  in  the  fulness  ot 
its  heavenly  spirit,  and  the  whole  heart  yielded  to  its  trans- 
forming influence.  How  many  bear  the  name  of  Christians 
without  any  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  “the  power  of  his  re- 

* Cave’s  Primitive  Christianity.  German  Ed.  p.  283. 

f It  is  uncertain  whether  Tertullian  is  here  describing'  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  or  the  love  feasts,  fagapae.) 
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surrection  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,”  and  approach 
his  table,  and  eat,  and  drink  with  his  children,  and  go  away 
to  dishonour  his  name  and  wound  his  cause  by  worldliness, 
intemperance,  and  other  vices  ! 

As  a specimen  of  the  ancient  sacred  poetry,  a morning 
hymn,  found  by  Bishop  Usher  among  the  Alexandrian  man- 
uscripts, bearing  the  impress  of  considerable  antiquity,  may 
be  here  inserted. 


'YMNOS  'EQ'0IXO2. 

KaS’  sxad^rpi  ijfxjgav  Sii'Koyrjdu  C-, 

Kai  cnivstt w to  ovojxa  rfou  sig  tov  aiuva. 

KaTa§i'wtfov  xtjgis  xai  rrjv  r;j as'fav  TaoT»jv, 

’AvafAa^T'/jTous  (puXa^dvjvai  fjficig. 

’EuXoyvjToj  si  xug is  6 Seoj  twv  cr ariguv  r,\ x£v, 

Kai  alvsr'ov  xai  Ssdoljaff[ASvov  to  ovo/xa  tfou  sis  Toig  aiuvag.  'Au./,v. 
EvXoyrprbg  si  xugis,  didagov  fxs  <ru  Sixciiuixaru  ffou. 

Kupis  xuracpuyt)  £ysvri6r]g  ij ,aiv  ev  ysvsu  v.ai  ysvea. 

’Eyw  £(Va,  xvfis  JXsSjtfdv  fx£, 

’laden  t»)v  jxo'j,  on  %kx£tov  tfoi. 

Kugie  irgog  its  xaretpuya. 

AiSaj-ov  (xe  tou  croisrv  to  SiX^fxa  cfou,  on  ffu  £i  o &5oj  fxou. 

''Oti  Ta?a  Cot  irtjyi) 

’Ev  too  (purl  <S ou  o4/OfXS&a  (pug. 

Ilugursivov  to  Xsog  ^tfoiiToig  yivwffxouoiv  ff=. 

A Morning  Hymn. 

livery  day  will  I bless  thee, 

And  I will  praise  thy  name  forever. 

Grant,  O Lord,  that  this  day 
We  may  be  kept  from  sin. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  God  of  our  fathers, 

And  let  thy  name  be  extolled  and  glorified  forever.  Amen. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  teach  me  thy  judgments. 

O Lord,  thou  art  our  refuge  from  generation  to  generation. 
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1 have  said.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me, 

Recover  my  soul,  for  1 have  sinned  against  thee. 

O Lord,  I flee  unto  thee. 

Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art  my  God. 

Lor  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 

Extend  thv  mercy  to  those  that  know  thee. 

Jt  will  be  perceived  at  a glance,  that,  on  account  of  the  un- 
metrical  and  unpoetical  form  of  ibis  ode,  :a  adapting  music, 
the  anthem  or  the  chant  alone  could  be  used.  “ On  the 
metre  of  the  Grecian  hymns,”  says  Augusti,  “ little  can  be 
said.  In  the  ancient  spiritual  songs  of  Clement,  Gregory, 
Nazianzen,  Nemesius,  &c.,  we  find  much  accuracy  and  re- 
gularity, and  we  may  always  be  satisfied  with  the  Anapaests 
and  Iambics,  which  were  the  prevailing  measures.”  In  fact 
so  few  of  the  ancient  hymns  remain,  that  we  have  scarcely 
data  for  a judgment  on  their  poetical  and  rhythmical  char- 
acter. In  the  existing  liturgies  and  collections,  no  hymns 
are  found  earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  and  the  works  of 
the  fathers  furnish  only  a few  detached  pieces  ; with  the 
exception  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  of  whose  poetry  a consi- 
derable amount  is  preserved. 

Some  interesting  testimonies  are  preserved  of  the  private 
use  of  the  hymns  and  sacred  songs.  Thus  Clemens  Alex, 
describes  the  pious  man,  as  “ continually  blessing,  praising, 
singing  and  presenting  hymns  to  God  the  Lord  of  all 
being  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  “ without  whose 
aid  it  was  impossible  to  sing,  either  in  good  rhyme,  tune, 
metre,  or  harmony. ”*  “ A good  Christian’s  life  is  a con- 

tinued festival,  his  sacrifices  are  prayer  and  praises,  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  before  meat,  and  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  at  meat.”!  lienee,  in  their  feasts  and  banquets, 

■ Origen  De  Oral.  } 6.  Kings  Primitive  Church.  Pt.  2.  p.  7. 

f Clemens.  Alex.  Stroniat.  Lib.  7. 
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“ when  they  drank  to  one  another,  they  sung  an  hymn,  there- 
in blessing  God  for  his  inexpressible  gifts  towards  mankind 
both  as  to  their  bodies  and  souls.”*  “Let  no  festival  occa- 
sion pass,”  says  Cyprian,!  “ without  celebrating  this  celes- 
tial grace.  Let  the  solemn  festival  resound  with  psalms,  the 
precious  viands  of  the  soul.  If  we  have  a spiritual  relish, 
these  pious  affections  will  charm  our  ears.”  Tertullian 
urges  it  as  a strong  objection  to  the  marriage  of  a female  be- 
liever with  an  unbeliever,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  sing 
in  sweet  accord.  “ What  would  her  husband  sing  to  her? 
Or  what  would  she  sing  to  her  husband  ?”  But  if  both  were 
pious,  ‘J  psalms  and  hymns  would  resound  between  them, 
and  they  would  mutually  excite  one  another,  who  shall  sing 
unto  God  best. Chrysostom  earnestly  exhorts  the  men 
to  teach  their  wives  and  children  appropriate  hymns,  to  be 
sung  in  their  various  employments,  and  especially  at  the  ta- 
ble ; “ because  such  spiritual  songs  were  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  temptation : for  as  the  devil  is  no  where  more  busy 
to  draw  us  into  his  net,  than  at  the  table,  tempting  us  to  in- 
temperance or  excessive  indulgence  ; so  we  must  diligentlv 
prepare  ourselves  with  psalms  both  before  and  at  table  ; and 
again  when  we  rise  from  the  table  we  must  sing  spiritual 
songs  to  the  praise  of  God  with  our  wives  and  children.”^ 
“ Admonish  and  edify  one  another  with  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  Behold  how  carefully  the 
apostle  avoids  imposing  burdensome  duties.  Since  reading 
may  be  laborious,  and  burdensome,  he  directs  you  not  to 
the  history  but  to  the  psalms,  by  which  you  may  at  the  same 
time  inspire  your  heart  with  serenity,  and  imperceptibly  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  your  cares.  With  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs.  Your  children  are  still  learning  Satan’s 

* Ibid.  Lib.  6. 

f Epist.  ad  Donat.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity.  Pt.  1.  Ch.  9. 

X Ad  Uxor.  Lib.  2.  quoted  by  King. 

♦ Chrysostom  in  Ps.  41,  quoted  by  Cavp. 
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songs  and  dances,  like  cooks,  caterers,  and  dancing  masters, 
but  a psalm  no  one  learns.  It  is  even  deemed  something  of 
which  a man  should  be  ashamed,  something  ludicrous,  or 
ridiculous.  Hence  the  propagation  of  every  evil ; for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil ; and  the  fruit  will  bear  the  same  character.  If 
planted  in  a sandy  or  saline  soil,  such  also  will  be  the  fruit, 
but  if  in  sweet  and  fertile  ground,  a similar  difference  will 
appear  in  the  production.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  a 
fountain,  which  waters  the  soul.  Teach  then  your  children 
to  sing  those  psalms  full  of  wisdom,  enjoining  temperance 
and  self-government,  and  especially  avoidance  of  intercourse 
with  the  wicked.”* 

The  alternate  or  responsive  mode  of  singing  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  services  at  an  early  date,  and  much 
earlier  in  the  Oriental,  than  in  the  Western  Churches.  The 
Syrian  Church,  it  is  said,  claimed  the  honour  of  first  adopt- 
ing this  kind  of  music.  It  was  established  in  Antioch  be- 
fore the  time  of  Constantine,  by  Ignatius,  a Bishop,  who, 
according  to  Syrian  tradition,  was  instructed  in  a vision  to 
imitate  the  songs  of  the  Seraphim.  At  a later  date,  two 
monks  are  also  said  to  have  rendered  their  names  illustrious 
by  introducing  the  (vpvovg  dvnipuvtvs)  responsive  hymns  into 
the  Church  of  Antioch,  t These  statements  are  reconciled, 
by  supposing  that  the  former  refers  to  the  Syriac,  the  latter 
to  the  Greek  Church  in  Antioch.  From  this  region,  it  gra- 
dually spread  to  the  West.  Chrysostom  found  it  established 
in  Constantinople  when  he  settled  in  that  capital,  and  Am- 
brose introduced  it  into  his  Church  at  Milan;  from  whence 
it  soon  extended  generally  through  the  Western  Churches, 
Sometimes  the  officiating  priest  or  priests,  as  choristers,  sang 

* Ibid.  Horn.  IX.  in  Epist.  ad  Col. — See  Der  heilige  Chrysostc- 
mue,  &c.  by  Leander  Van  Ess.  ( Darmstadt  1824.) 

f Theodoreti  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  19. 
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the  principal  part  of  the  hymn,  and  left  the  people  merely 
to  respond  the  chorus,  doxology,  or  amen  ; sometimes  a 
choir  was  organized  to  lead,  while  the  congregation  merely 
uttered  the  responses  : and  in  other  cases,  the  congregation 
itself  was  divided  in  some  way,  and  taught  to  sing  alternate 
stanzas.  The  worship  of  the  Christians  described  by  Pliny, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  this  character.  “Carmen 
Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem.”  On  any  other 
supposition  it  is  difficult  to  give  a natural  and  consistent  in- 
terpretation to  the  words.  Basil  the  Great,  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  has  given  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  a distinct  ac- 
count of  this  species  of  music  in  his  description  of  a noctur- 
nal service.  “ Our  customs  and  rites  are  the  same,  which 
are  practised  in  all  other  Churches.  During  the  night,  the 
people  assemble  at  the  house  of  prayer,  and  with  sorrow, 
anguish,  and  tears  confess  their  sins  to  God.  At  last  arising 
from  prayers,  they  arrange  themselves  for  the  psalmody,  and 
now,  being  divided  into  two  parts  they  sing  alternately  to 
each  other,  (fax*)  oiavqjoiSsvres  avn^aXXoufl'iv  ocXXtjXois,)  which, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  more  force  to  the  words,  and  serves 
to  fix  the  attention,  and  prevent  wandering  of  thoughts: 
then  again  they  enjoin  upon  one  to  commence  the  tune,  and 
the  rest  accompany  him  : and  thus  by  this  variety  of  psalm- 
ody intermingled  with  prayer  they  pass  the  night ; and  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  all  unite  with  one  voice  and  one  heart 
in  a psalm  of  confession  to  God,  and  every  one  in  his  own 
language  makes  his  penitential  acknowledgements.”  Philo, 
it  is  said,*  has  mentioned  this  practice  as  existing,  even  in 
his  time,  among  the  Christians,  who  derived  it  from  the 
Jews.  If  this  testimony  is  correct,  it  must  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ; and  if  it  had,  from  the 
days  of  David,  and  even  of  Moses,  as  some  maintain,  occu- 
pied a place  in  the  services  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  and 


* Haug’s  Alterthumer  der  ChriEten.  p.  379. 
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was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  or  inappropriate,  we  cannot  deem 
it  improbable  that  Hebrew  Christians,  who  still  retained 
all  the  attachment  of  early  impressions  and  associations, 
should  transfer  this  favourite  mode  of  sacred  praise  to  the 
Christian  Church.  “ It  was  probably  such  psalms,”  says 
Schoene,*  “that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  used 
to  sing  with  his  sister,  early  every  morning,  to  the  praise  of 
God  in  imitation  of  the  customs  of  monastic  life.” 

The  Christian  doxology  formed  a part  of  the  ordinary 
worship  at  an  early  period,  although  the  precise  time  or 
manner  of  its  introduction  remains  unknown.  It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly noticed  in  the  annals  of  Christian  antiquity,  until  the 
Arian  controversy  gave  it  a degree  of  prominence,  which  it 
had  not  before  possessed.  During  the  progress  of  this  con- 
flict, it  became  the  watchword  of  sectarianism.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Philostorgius,  Flavian  of  Antioch  collected 
an  assembly  of  monks,  and  exclaimed,  Aoga  irar^i,  xai  uiw,  xai 
ayitfj  irvsofAHTt ! “ Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost!”  which  constituted  the  symbol  of  the  or- 
thodox faith.  Cassianus  informs  us,  that  in  Gaul  one  choris- 
ter sings  the  psalm,  and  at  the  close,  the  whole  congregation 
rose  and  sang,  Gloria  et  patri,  et  filio,  et  spiritui  sancto. 
The  Arians  chantedHhe  varied  form,  Ao§a  war^i  <5t’  uiou  sv  ayi'w 
irvEyfiom ! “Glory  to  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  or  by 
the  Holy  Ghost !”  Leontius,  a Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  and  refused  to 
join  either  party,  although  Theodoret  places  him  among  the 
Arians,  in  chanting  the  doxology,  uttered  the  words  so  in- 
distinctly, that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  he 
said  xai,  or  <5ia,  or  lv , and  only  made  the  concluding  words, 
sis  rotg  aluvus  tuv  aluvuv,  distinctly  audible.!  Basil  some- 
times said,  Aolja  iraTgi  p-sS’  uiw  xai  jjtsS’  uyiu  <Kvsvimn — “ Glory  to 
the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost;”  and 

* Geschichts-forschungen,  Vol.  II.  p.  198. 

+ Theodoreti  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  19. 
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at  others,  Ai|a  ntur^i  61  ulou  iv  ayiu> itvevnuri — “ Glory  to  the  Fa- 
ther through  the  Son  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  To  avoid  suspi- 
cion, he  apologized  for  this  variety  of  expression  by  refer- 
ring to  the  ancient  tradition,  which  warranted  both.  When 
at  a later  period,  the  Arians  themselves  were  divided  into 
separate  parties,  new  modifications  of  the  doxology  were 
still  used  as  the  distinctive  Shibboleth.  The  Scmi-arians 
sang,  |xeV  ulou,  “ with  the  Son  the  Homoiousianists,  inti  roD 
ulou,  “ by  the  Son  while  the  more  rigid  advocates  of  Arius 
added  ^v,  or'  oux  v,v,  or  Iviorc  oux  — “ He  was,  yet  there 
was  a time  when  he  was  not.”  The  orthodox  on  the  other 
hand  unwilling  to  be  surpassed  in  accuracy  of  definition,  or 
distinctness  of  expression,  appended,  by  authority  of  a coun- 
cil, the  characteristic  clause  still  retained,  with  some  varia- 
tion, in  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  “ sicut  erat  in 
principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  secula  seculorum,  Amen.” 
As  he  (or  it)  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  always,  and 
forevermore,  Amen.  Thus  one  of  the  most  sacred  portions 
of  the  worship  of  the  Church  militant,  in  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  approximate  most  closely  to  the  services  of  the 
Church  above,  degenerated  into  the  mere  watchword  of  a 
party,  and  the  signal  for  strife  and  controversy. 

On  special  occasions,  another,  called  the  great  doxology 
was  sung,  which  consisted  of  the  song  of  the  angels,  “ Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  &c.,”  variously  modified.  Chrysos- 
tom calls  it  the  vfivos  twv  avw,  or  ufwos  vwv  ^s|ou/3ifj, — “the 
hymn  of  the  Cherubim.”  This  doxology  was  sometimes 
expanded  into  a hymn  of  considerable  length.  As  a speci- 
men, the  version  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  here  deserves  a 
place. 

Ao|a  Sew  nrrxrplf  xui  ulw  iraf/.)3aO'iX?j(  I 

Aoga  nrvsifiari  ntuvuylc,) ! 

‘H  TPiag  eij  Seo'ff  lanv,  off  eWitfe,  ntXr^t  r a «ravra, 

Oueavov  oujffvlw v,  ypSaN  intryimluv, 
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Hovtov,  xai  ctratj.ovg,  xai  nrriyag  svJogwv, 

I lavra  ^woyovwv  irveii/xarog  tf;  i6iw  • 

0<pga  rfoipov  xrlrfr^v  tfacfa  xcid;  ufxv^ff'eif, 

Tou  ^vjv,  <rou  <rs  fue'vsiv,  airiov  ovra  /xovov. 

' H Xoyixi}  6s  fj.aXitfra  (pjcfig  <5ia  iravrog  aenfy, 

'fig  [3a(fi\ri<x  nfyavy  ojg  ayaSov  trarsea, 

Uveu/xan,  xai  xai  yXwrrjf,  xai  diavofa, 

Aog  xai  SfAoi  xaSa^wg  5oj;oXoys?v  5s,  carte  ! 

Glory  to  God  most  high,  Father  of  all ; 

And  to  the  Son,  the  Universal  King ; 

And  Spirit,  all  divine,  and  ever  bless'd. 

The  Three  one  God,  who  made  and  fills  all  things — 

The  heavens  with  spirits  and  the  earth  with  men, 

The  deep,  the  streams,  and  fountains  all  with  life ; 

By  his  own  Spirit  animating  all : 

That  all  things  made  might  praise  their  wise  Creator  ; 
The  only  Father  of  their  life  and  being  : 

That  creatures  rational  might  celebrate 
The  Mighty  King,  the  Father  ever  good, 

With  soul  and  spirit,  tongue  and  intellect, 

Father,  may  I sincerely  sing  this  praise. 

Hilary  has  compressed  the  substance  of  this  doxology  into 
a smaller  compass. 

Gloria  tibi  Domine  1 Glory  be  to  thee,  O Lord  ! 
Gloria  unigenito  ! Glory  to  thine  only  Son, 

Cum  Spiritu  Paraclelo  1 With  the  Spirit,  Comforter, 
Nunc  peromne  seculum.  Now  and  evermore. 

The  Grand  Te  Deum,  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  is  the  most 
extensive  paraphrase  of  this  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vice, which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
It  commences  with  the  following  truly  sublime  verses. 
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Te  Deum  laudamus  ! Te  Dominum  confitemur : 

Te  aeternum  patrem  omnis  terra  veneratur  : 

Tibi  omnes  angeli,  Tibi  cceli  et  universae  potestates, 

Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim,  inaccessibili  voce  proclamant, 
Sanctus  ! sanctus  ! sanctus  ! Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth ! 

Pleni  sunt  cceli  et  terra  majestatis  gloriae  Tuae. 

Thee,  O God,  we  praise  ! Thee,  0 Lord,  we  acknowledge  ! 
Thee,  the  eternal  Father,  the  whole  earth  venerates: 

To  Thee  all  the  angels,  to  Thee  the  heavens  and  universal 
powers, 

To  Thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  in  strains  inimitable  ex- 
claim, 

Holy  ! holy  ! holy  ! Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ! 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy 
glory  ! 

This  was  deemed  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest  services 
of  the  Chucrh,  and  Bishops  alone  at  a later  period  were  per- 
mitted to  use  it  on  Sabbath  days  and  festivals  ; except  Easier 
day,  when,  if  no  Bishop  was  present,  a Presbyter  was  al- 
lowed to  sing  it,  as  it  was  considered  too  important  a part 
of  the  service  to  be  omitted  on  this  solemn  occasion.  A 
similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Sax- 
ony in  former  days,  where  the  general  Superintendant,  on 
the  three  great  Festivals  introduced  the  solemnities  by  sing- 
ing the  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.* 

intimately  connected  with  the  doxology,  and  similar  in 
their  use  among  the  primitive  Christians,  were  the  Trisagi - 
um  and  Hallelujah.  The  words  of  the  T^isayiov,  or  Thrice 
Holy,  were  taken  from  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  6.)  “ Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory  !”  Chrysostom  mentions  its  use  as  an  ancient  cus- 
tom in  his  day.  “ The  martyrs  participate  in  our  choruses 

* Augusti,  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  &c.  Vol.  V.  p.  225. 
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and  mystical  songs ; for  while  they  were  here  in  the  body 
they  took  part  in  the  holy  mysteries,  and  sang  with  Cheru- 
bim the  song  of  Thrice  Holy.”  “ By  which,”  says  Au- 
gusti,  “ he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  martyrs  during 
their  lifetime  in  company  with  other  Christians  sang  the  Tris- 
agium  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  or  Eucharist. 
But  according  to  his  usual  practice,  as  if  he  had  already 
said  too  much,  he  breaks  off  with  the  words,  “ i'oVs  oS 
Ss'vrs? — “ the  initiated  understand.”  This  part  of  the  service, 
like  the  doxology,  was  made  during  the  ancient  controver- 
sies a test  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  from  time  to  time  modified 
into  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  worshippers. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  gave  the  following  version : “"Ayio s 
6 Seos,  uym  Iff^vgos,  ciyios  aSavcwos,  iXeytfov  vjfjuxg  !”  “Holy  God, 
holy  Mighty  One,  holy  Eternal,  have  mercy  on  us  !”  A 
Monophysite  Bishop  of  Antioch  added  the  words,  6 foavgu- 
6sis  SI  rinas,  and  an  opposer  soon  after,  retaining  the  appen- 
dage, prefixed  to  it,  /3a<hX.sv — “ Christ,  O King,  who 

wast  crucified  for  us.”  How  often,  on  what  occasions,  and 
in  what  particular  connection  these  words  were  sung,  we 
are  not  informed.  The  Hallelujah  was  principally  used 
during  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Au- 
gustine informs  us  that,  “ Alleluja  etiam  in  aliis  diebus  can- 
tatur  alibi  atque  alibi,  ipsis  autem  Quinquaginta  diebus  ubi- 
que” — “ the  Hallelujah  was  also  sung  here  and  there  on 
other  days,  but  during  the  fifty  days  every  where.”  The 
word  is  thus  illustrated  by  the  same  distinguished  father : 
“ Our  praises  are  a Hallelujah.  But  what  is  a Hallelujah  ? 
It  is  a Hebrew  word  : Hallelujah,  praise  the  Lord  : Hallelu- 
jah, praise  God.  Let  us  sing  it,  and  mutually  excite  each 
other  to  praise  God  ; and  thus  while  we  speak  with  the  heart 
better  than  with  the  harp,  let  us  sing  Hallelujah,  praise  to 
God  ; and  when  wc  have  sung,  we  retire  on  account  of  in- 
firmity to  refresh  our  bodies.”  Some  of  the  celebrated  the- 
ologians of  the  middle  ages,  as  Anselm,  Durandus,  Alcuin, 
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and  others,  finding  the  word  but  once  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament,  and  nowhere  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  authors,  and 
unacquainted  with  its  Hebrew  origin,  supposed  it  to  be  im- 
mediately revealed  from  heaven  as  a peculiar  gift  to  the 
New-Testament  Church.  “From  Rev.  19.  we  know,”  says 
Bona,  “ that  this  canticum  Hallelujah  has  descended  from 
heaven  into  the  new  Church  of  Christ.”  Isidore  of  Spain 
deemed  it  too  sacred  to  be  translated  into  any  other  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  always  however  deemed  too  sacred  for 
secular  purposes.  It  was  taught  and  sung  as  a lullaby  to 
infants  in  the  cradle,  used  as  a watchword  in  the  camp  and 
a war  cry  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  employed  by  the  Rom- 
ans in  their  formula  of  their  judicial  oath  : “ Truly  as  I hope 
to  hear  and  to  sing  the  Hallelujah.”  More  appropriate  was 
the  use  of  it  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome’s  charming  description.  “ In  the  village  of 
Christ  all  is  rural, (rusticitas.)  Silence  reigns  throughout,  ex- 
cept the  singing  of  psalms.  Wherever  you  turn,  the  plough- 
man at  his  work  chants  a Hallelujah.  The  sweating 
reaper  alleviates  his  toil  with  psalms ; and  the  keeper  of  the 
vineyard,  pruning  his  vines,  sings  some  of  David’s  notes — 
aliquid  Davidicum.  These  are  the  hymns — these  are  what 
are  called  the  amatory  songs  used  in  this  region.”  Even 
the  sailor  introduced  the  sacred  word  into  his  boat  song, 
and  chanted  Hallelujah  while  tugging  at  the  oar. 

Curvorum  hinc  chorus  helciariorum, 

Responsantibus  Hallelujah  ripis, 

Ad  Christum  levatamnicum  celeusma, 

Sic,  sic  psallite  nauta  et  viator. * 

The  chorus  hence  of  bending  oarsmen, 

The  shores  re-echoing  Hallelujah, 

To  Christ  address  the  mariner’s  song. 

Thus  sing,  O sailor,  thus,  0 traveller  ' 

“ SidoniuB  Appollinaris,  Ep.  Lib.  II.  ep.  10 
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Among  the  authorities  consulted,  we  find  no  notice  of  any 
thing  like  a Psalm-book,  or  collection  of  Church  poetry,  ear- 
lier than  the  council  of  Laodicea,  (An.  370,)  at  which  the 
following  Canon  was  enacted  : “ The  Canonical  Cantors,  or 
choristers  alone,  who  stand  on  an  elevated  place  in  the 
Church,  shall  sing  the  psalms,  from  the  parchments  ly- 
ing before  them.”*  The  precise  meaning  and  object  of 
this  Canon  are  not  obvious  ; and  it  has  accordingly  been 
variously  interpreted.  Whether  the  Choristers,  in  their 
elevated  desks,  were  required  to  perform  the  entire  mu- 
sical service  of  the  Church  to  the  exclusion  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  avoid  the  discord  often  heard  in  a promis- 
cuous assembly,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  choirs  in 
modern  days  ; or  whether  they  were  merely  to  select  the 
tunes  and  lead  the  music,  the  congregation  accompanying 
as  well  as  they  could,  according  to  the  general  practice  of 
our  own  times,  seems  undecided  by  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sion of  the  Canon.  The  latter  however  is  most  probable,  as 
the  universal  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  made  it  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  whole  Church,  and  not  merely 
of  a few  select  artists,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  their  Sav- 
iour in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  The  choris- 
ters were  required  to  occupy  a conspicuous  station,  and 
sing,  usr. o 8np6ef><xs — from  the  parchments — then  the  common 
material  of  books.  Hence  the  order  was  equivalent  to  en- 
quiring them  to  sing  the  words  from  the  book  lying  before 
them,  and  not  from  memory,  as  they  would  be  liable  to  re- 
rors  and  inaccuracies.  But  no  description  of  the  book  or 
parchment  however  is  furnished,  and  we  are  left  to  form  our 
opinions  from  conjecture,  or  content  ourselves  without  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  obscure  expression  of  Socrates, 
an  early  historian  of  the  Church,  has  been  thought  to  refer 
to  this  subject.  The  Arians  had  made  great  efforts  to  ren- 

;<  Pertch’s  Kirchen  Ilistorie  Cent.  4.  Pt.  2.  102. 
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tier  their  sentiments  popular,  by  solemn  processions,  anti 
singing  Antiphonal,  or  responsive  hymns,  in  which  their 
plausible  sentiments  were  garnished  in  all  the  charms  of  poe- 
try and  music,  (udas  dvnipuvovg  irgos  crjv  'A^siavrjv  Sogav  (juvriOsvrig.) 
Chrysostom,  then  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  sought  to  coun- 
teract their  influence,  not  by  legislative  enactments,  and 
synodical  decrees,  but  by  investing  the  orthodox  services 
with  the  same  popular  attractions.  In  this  work  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a eunuch  of  the  Imperial  Court,  o tfuyxg o<ruw  rovs  tots 
biAvoSo-jg — ■“  which  words,”  says  Augusti,  “ if  they  do  not  im- 
ply the  composition  of  hymns,  must  be  understood  of  the 
preparation  of  a collection.”  But  this  interpretation  ap- 
pears to  us  doubtful.  Is  not  £p.vo(5ous  used  by  dialectic  vari- 
ation, or  mistake  in  transcribing,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon up,v5d5ofe ?*  and  if  so,  will  not  the  more  natural  inter- 
pretation be — “ who  organized  the  singers”  into  choirs  or 
divisions  for  the  more  attractive  performance  of  the  sacred 
antiphonies  ? 

Of  the  Hymnology  of  the  Latin  Church  nothing  is  known 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Hilary,  and  Ambrose,  of  whose  po- 
etical pieces  a few  authentic  specimens  remain.  “ In  the 
mean  time,”  says  Hilary,  “ I have  sent  you  the  morning  and 
evening  Hymns , that  you  may  always  remember  me.  But 
if,  on  account  of  your  age,  you  are  unable  to  understand  the 
hymns  and  the  letter,  ask  your  mother,  who  desires  that  you 
should  be  born  to  God,  and  renewed  in  your  moral  charac- 
ter, to  explain  them.  That  God,  who  created  you,  may 
guard  and  keep  you,  here  and  through  eternity,  is  my  prayer, 
beloved  daughter.”  Other  pieces  in  the  modern  collections 
bear  the  name  of  this  Father ; but  none  bear  creden- 
tials of  genuineness  so  satisfactory  as  the  Morning  Hymn, 
beginning,  Lucis  largitor  splendide,  &c.,  and  the  Hymnus 

* Jones  and  Schneider  omit  l'|nvo<5og  entirely  : iifivtoSos  Jones  trans- 
lates, “hymn-singing,  musical  virgins:  ’ Schneider,  “ Lieder-san- 
ger” — hymn-singer. 
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serotinus ; Ad  coeli  clara,  &c.  In  the  department  of  Church 
music,  no  ancient  author  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity  as 
Ambrose ; more  perhaps  by  his  introduction  of  the  Oriental 
responses  and  alternations,  than  by  the  composition  of  ori- 
ginal hymns.  The  occasion  and  circumstances  of  that  intro- 
duction, are  thus  related  by  Augustine,  * the  personal  friend 
of  Ambrose.  “ Justina,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Valenti- 
nian,  was  a zealous  Arian,  and  for  a time  persecuted  Ambrose 
and  his  pious  flock  at  Milan,  who  guarded  their  holy  sanc- 
tuary by  night,  prepared  to  yield  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
To  prevent  weariness  and  languor  during  the  long  nights  of 
watchfulness,  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  according  to  the 
Oriental  mode,  (secundum  morem  Orientalium  partium.) 
It  has  since  been  retained ; and  now  (one  year  after,)  is  imi- 
tated in  many,  yea,  in  almost  all  the  Churches  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.”  Throughout  the  Western  Churches,  it 
retained  the  name  of  Cantus  Ambrosianus,  and  Ofticium 
Ambrosianum.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a composer, 
and  his  hymns  became  the  model  of  all  succeeding  poets, 
and  are  still  used  in  translations  in  the  Lutheran,  if  not  in 
other  Protestant  Churches.  He  wrote,  according  to  his  own 
account,  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  defend  th.e 
Catholic  faith  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arians.  His  name  was 
appended  to  many  hymns  composed  in  later  ages,  and  some 
are  still  found  in  the  Catholic  Breviaries,  thus  unjustly  as- 
cribed to  him.  The  genuineness  of  the  grand  Te  Deum, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  composed  on  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  Augustine,  and  from  which  an  extract  has  al- 
ready been  given,  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Augustine,  nor  by  Possidius,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Ambrose.  A considerable  number  still  extant 
are  known  to  be  his,  though  probably  all  have  undergone 
more  or  less  variation  in  the  hands  of  successive  revisers. 
Of  the  hymns  of  Prudentius,  the  Breviaries  have  adopted  four- 
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teen,  several  of  which  have  been  highly  esteemed;  espe- 
cially a Funeral  Hymn,  which  was  long  in  common  use 
among  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  both  in  the  original,  and 
in  a translation,  beginning,  “ Hurt  auf  mit  Trauren  und  Kin- 
gem”  In  the  mass  of  Latin  poetry,  used  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical services  of  modern  times,  there  is  much  that  is  excel- 
lent both  in  matter  and  manner — multas  veras  et  pias  sen- 
tentias,  eleganti  et  erudita  brevitate  comprehensas* — but 
deeply  imbued  with  superstition.  Herder,  overlooking  all 
imperfections  and  errors,  characterizes  it  in  the  following 
glowing  language  :t 

“An  effusion  of  inspiration,  lyrical  fulness,  and  lofty  jubi- 
lant strains  pervade  the  whole  in  such  a degree,  that  if  we 
did  not  know  the  fact,  we  should  strongly  feel,  that  such  a 
combination  was  not  the  work  of  an  individual,  but  the  col- 
lected treasure  of  nations  and  centuries  in  various  climates 
and  different  situations.  Christianity  indeed  has  a higher 
object,  than  to  create  poets,  and  its  first  preachers  were  by 
no  means  endowed  with  the  genius  of  poetry.  Their  hymns 
therefore  made  no  pretensions  to  the  elegance  of  classical 
expression,  the  charms  of  sensibility,  nor  indeed  to  any  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  poetic  art:  for  they  were 
not  composed  for  the  diversion  of  idle  hours.  But  who  can 
deny  that  they  possess  power  deeply  to  impress  the  heart  ? 
Those  holy  hymns,  which  have  lived  through  centuries,  and 
in  every  application  are  still  new  and  entire  in  their  influ- 
ence— what  benefactors  have  they  been  to  afflicted  human 
nature!  They  retired  with  the  hermit  to  his  cell — with  the 
oppressed  in  his  grief,  in  his  want,  to  his  grave.  While 
singing  them,  he  forgot  his  woes  ; the  languid  sorrowful  spi- 
rit caught  an  impulse  that  raised  it  into  another  world,  to 
the  joys  of  heaven.  He  returned  to  the  earth  invigorated, 
went  forward,  suffered,  endured,  exerted  himself  in  silence 

* Chemnitius — Exam.  Concil.  Trident,  icc. 

f Briefen  zur  Befdrderung  Humanitat. 
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and  overcame.  What  can  secure  such  a reward,  or  produce 
such  an  effect  as  these  hymns?  Or  when,  sung  in  the  sacred 
choir,  they  took  deep  hold  of  the  dissipated,  and  envelop- 
ed him  in  thick  clouds  of  amazement — when,  under  the 
gloomy  dome,  accompanied  by  the  deep  tones  of  the  bell, 
and  the  penetrating  notes  of  the  organ,  they  announced  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  oppressor,  or  the  power  of  the 
Judge  to  the  secret  criminal — when  they  united  the  high 
and  the  low,  and  brought  them  together  upon  their  knees, 
and  impressed  eternity  upon  their  souls — what  philosophy, 
what  trifling  songs  of  merriment  or  folly  have  produced  such 
effects,  or  ever  can  produce  them?  1 would  not  deny  that 
even  the  language  of  the  monks  in  the  middle  ages  had  much 
that  was  affecting  of  this  kind.  I have  seen  elegies  and 
hymns  in  the  miserable  dialect  of  these  monks,  that  I really 
knew  not  how  to  translate.  They  possess  something  so  so- 
lemn, so  devotional,  or  so  gloomy  and  tenderly  pensive,  as 
to  penetrate  directly  to  the  heart.  Scarcely  can  a man  be 
found  whose  heart  has  not  been  affected  by  the  moving  tones 
of  the  hymn  of  Prudentius — Jam  moesta  quiesa,  6z c.,  or  pe- 
netrated with  horror  at  the  death  song — Dies  iras,  &c.,  and 
whom  many  other  hymns  of  various  character,  as — Veni  re- 
demptor  gentium — Vexilla  regis  prodeunt — Salvete  flores 
Martyrum — Pange  lingua  gloriosi,  &c.  have  not  transported 
each  into  its  peculiar  spirit  and  tone,  and  subdued  w ith  all 
its  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  into  submissive  acquiescence. 
In  one  we  hear  only  the  voice  of  the  suppliant,  another  ad- 
mits the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  ; in  others  the  trumpet 
resounds,  or  the  deeper  organ  w ith  its  thousand  tones.” 

The  ancient  Ilymnology  is  different  from  the  modern  in 
being  more  exclusively  devotional.  Their  composers  seem 
never  to  have  forgotten  that  God  was  the  grand  object  of 
worship,  and  that  their  praises,  as  well  as  their  prayers,  could 
only  be  appropriate  when  directly  addressed  to  him.  The 
primitive  Church  acknowledged  no  sacred  songs  but  those 
sung  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  slorv  of  his  perfections,  the 
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kindness  of  his  condescension,  the  goodness  of  his  Provi- 
dential care,  the  work  of  Redemption — the  glories  and 
works  of  the  Redeemer,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  pious.  Their  psalmody,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  composed  of  the  Biblical  psalms,  corresponded 
of  course  substantially  with  ours ; but  their  hymns  were 
made  more  directly  the  expression  of  their  feelings  of  reve- 
rence, gratitude  and  devotion.  Hence  the  hymn  was  always 
deemed  the  most  solemn  act  of  worship.  It  was  not  the 
voice  of  an  individual  confessing  his  sins  and  praying  for 
pardon,  or  giving  thanks  for  mercies  enjoyed  ; it  was  not 
the  language  of  a minister  standing  in  the  holy  place,  and 
offering  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  ; but  it  was  the  Church  itself  uttering  in  sympho- 
nious  concert  the  deep  toned  expressions  of  gratitude,  or  the 
ardent  aspirations  of  prayer,  awakening  and  expressing  the 
strongest  emotions,  and  the  holiest  affections  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  It  was  to  them,  what  it  always 
ought  to  be,  as  an  echo  from  the  world  of  glorified  spirits, 
and  a prelibation  of  their  glorious  work — a stammering,  a 
beginning  of  the  “ new  song  before  the  throne,”  in  which 
they  anticipated  spending  a blissful  eternity.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Grecian  Hymno- 
logists,  expresses  his  views  of  the  nature  of  a hymn  in  these 
terms  : 

’'Effaivoj  itfriv  ouv  <n  ruv  sfxuv  cpguffou, 

Ai’vos  <5’  Icraiuos  Big  &sov  dsfSafffuog, 

'O  <5’  il[ivog,  aivog  -fXfJisXr^,  dig  oiy.ai. 

It  is  praise  to  utter  my  own  emotions, 

And  thanksgiving  is  reverent  praise  to  God, 

And  the  hymn,  I consider,  melodious  thanksgiving. 

Chrysostom  exhibits  the  same  exalted  view  of  the  character 
of  the  genuine  hymn  ’.  oi  wavra  s^oucfiv,  oi  Ob  Uj ivoi  nruXiv 

o0<5ev  dv&gumvov.  “ The  psalms  embrace  all  subjects,  but  the 
hymns  on  the  contrary  none  merely  human,”  How  differ- 
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ent  the  character  of  many  admired  pieces,  which  have 
found  a place  in  our  modern  hymn-books  ; in  which  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  human , mere  addresses  to  men,  to 
saints,  to  sinners,  exhortations  to  penitence,  faith,  or  good 
works,  without  an  intimation  adapted  to  elevate  the  thoughts 
to  higher  and  holier  objects,  to  God,  to  heaven.  While 
the  pagan  hymns  were  addressed  to  their  imaginary  deities, 
“ we,”  says  Origen,*  “ only  sing  hymns  to  him  who  is  called 
God  over  all,  and  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  Word  and  God  ; 
and  we  celebrate  the  praise  (ufivovnev)  of  God  and  his  only 
Begotten,  even  as  do  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  all 
the  heavenly  host;  for  all  these  being  a divine  chorus,  with 
the  righteous  among  men,  sing  praises  to  God  over  all,  and 
his  only  begotten  Son.”  “And  finally,”  says  another  an- 
cient writer,!  “ who  does  not  know,  that  the  Scriptures  re- 
present Christ  as  God  and  man  ; and  all  the  psalms  and 
songs  composed  by  believing  brethren  from  the  beginning, 
celebrate  with  divine  honours  (u/avoOo'i  SsoXoyouvcs;)  Christ  the 
Word  of  God.”  Thus  were  the  primitive  hymns  enriched 
with  the  treasures  of  doctrinal  truth  ; and  the  faith  and 
piety  of  the  worshippers[nourished  by  them  into  all  that  vigour 
and  elevation  which  enabled  them  to  endure  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  an 
opposing  w'orld,  and  seal  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God 
with  their  blood  and  their  lives.  May  the  same  spirit  fill 
the  hearts  of  future  composers,  and  the  same  measure  of 
faith  and  devotion  animate  the  bosoms  of  all  who  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

* Contra  Celsum  Lib.  VIII.  c.  67. 

f Quoted  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  V.  c.  28.  The  word  dsoXyouv- 
7SS  as  used  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  reference  to  Christ  always 
means  reckoning,  or  celebrating  as  Divine,  as  God.  Hence  also 
©EoXoyia  was  used  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and 
Gregory  Narzianzen  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  o ©.-0X070;  for 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  maintaining  this  doctrine, 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  REPERTORY  ; 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  the  third  number  of  the  new  series 
of  your  Work,  dated  July,  1829,  ] have  met  with  a piece, 
on  the  General  Assembly’s  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
American  Education  Society,  which  has  deeply  interested 
my  feelings.  Whoever  the  writer  of  that  piece  may  be,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  tender  him  my  most  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks  for  the  very  valuable  considerations  which  he  has 
suggested,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Strictures,  respecting 
the  present  aspect  of  the  moral  and  religious  world,  and  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  Christians  which  result  from  it.  I 
do  most  entirely  concur  with  all  his  remarks,  respecting  the 
past  failure  of  the  churches  to  perform  their  duty  in  regard 
to  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  abroad ; and  in 
regard  to  their  error  in  seeking,  at  any  time,  to  sustain  them- 
selves by  leaning  on  the  arm  of  civil  power.  For  one,  I 
rejoice  that  God  has  taught  them  so  instructive  lessons  on 
this  subject ; for  we  may  now  venture  to  hope,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  that  she  will  not  again  seek  for  help  from  a 
quarter  which  will  never  afford  it;  and  which,  if  at  any 
time  it  condescends  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  affording  it, 
exacts  more  as  a return  for  its  favours,  than  conscience  can 
allow,  or  the  interests  of  religion  permit  without  injury. 

The  picture  of  the  religious  wants  of  our  country  ; the 
calls  for  pastoral  labours,  from  thousands  of  places  that 
are  destitute  of  the  word  of  life  ; the  interest  which  Chris- 
tians are  taking  in  this  subject;  the  importance  of  immedi- 
ately furnishing  our  new  settlements  with  faithful  spiritual 
guides  ; the  necessity  of  having  these  well  instructed  and 
disciplined  for  their  great  work  ; and  the  imperious  duty  of 
all  Christians,  who  are  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
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send  forth  more  laborers,  to  be  active  in  furnishing  all  the 
means  of  training  up  such  laborers  ; are  drawn,  described, 
and  urged  in  a manner  which  satisfies  the  most  ardent  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  my  heart.  1 fully  concur  with  the 
writer,  also,  in  the  directions  which  he  gives,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  spiritual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is 
true  that  our  first  duty  is,  to  raise  our  humble  and  earnest 
cries  to  the  Great  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  multiply 
the  number  of  laborers;  and  equally  true,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  under  the  highest  obligations,  while  she  prays 
for  this,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  promote  it,  by  taking  pious 
and  indigent  youth  under  her  care,  and  providing  for  their 
education  in  an  adequate  manner. 

With  the  writer  I do  also  sympathize  most  entirely,  on 
the  subject  of  beneficed  livings  in  the  church.  If  a grace- 
less ministry  is  to  be  raised  up  ; if  the  church  is  to  be 
thronged  with  aspirants  after  her  favours,  whose  hearts  are 
rankling  with  enmity  at  the  strictness  of  her  principles,  and 
filled  to  overllow'ing  with  insatiable  desires  after  worldly  and 
sensual  pleasures  ; then  let  her  provide  livings  which  will 
afford  the  means  of  ease  and  luxury.  She  will  thus  hold  up 
a premium  to  men  of  secular  views  who  are  desirous  of 
enjoying  these;  and  will  never  fail  to  have  at  least  as  many 
ministers,  as  she  has  benefices  to  bestow  upon  them. 

In  view  of  the  deadly  evil  which  such  a course  has  occa- 
sioned in  other  countries,  it  seems  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  all 
sincere  Christians  in  ours,  to  pray  that  the  clergy  may  al- 
ways continue  to  have  very  moderate  incomes ; to  see  to  it 
that  they  never  can  become  rich  ; at  least  never  become  so, 
by  means  of  what  the  church  bestows  upon  them  in  the  way 
of  salary.  In  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  I can  truly  say,  that  their  poverty  appears  to  be 
great  matter  of  congratulation.  None  but  the  most  preju- 
diced and  bigoted  opposers  of  religion  can  now  accuse  them 
of  selfish  and  pecuniary  views,  in  choosing  the  ministry  for 
a profession.  There  is  scarcely  a salary  in  this  country,  at 
least  among  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches, 
which  could  be  the  object  of  ambition  to  any  man  of  a 
worldly  spirit,  and  of  talents  above  mediocrity. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  if  I could  proceed 
through  the  whole  piece,  on  which  I have  commenced 
making  remarks,  and  find  nothing  which  I could  not  sincerely 
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commend,  and  with  which  I do  not  fully  agree.  But  when 
the  writer  comes  to  make  his  remarks  on  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  I am  constrained  to  differ 
from  him,  and  to  cherish  views  materially  diverse  from  those 
which  he  has  disclosed. 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  a man  of  such  an  able  mind  and 
excellent  spirit,  as  is  developed  in  that  part  of  the  piece  on 
which  I have  been  remarking,  will  very  readily  concede  to 
others  the  liberty  which  he  has  himself  taken  in  the  free 
remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  A.  E.  Society.  He  will  cheerfully  grant  me  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  facts  and  principles  which  he 
has  brought  forward,  by  way  of  supporting  his  objections  to 
the  Society  in  question  ; first,  because  he  himself  wishes 
only  to  come  at  a correct  view  of  the  whole  ground,  and  to 
know  what  can  be  said  in  its  defence,  as  well  as  against  it ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  public,  who  have  now  had  one 
side  of  the  question  placed  before  them,  are  entitled  to 
know  what  answer  the  friends  of  the  A.  E.  Society  have  to 
make  to  the  allegations  there  produced  against  their  mea- 
sures. 

I enter  with  much  reluctance  on  this  task.  It  is  always 
unpleasant  to  entertain,  or  to  express  differences  of  opinion, 
when  these  differences  have  respect  to  men  for  whom  we 
cherish  a high  and  Christian  regard.  It  is  an  unwelcome 
task,  also,  to  come  before  the  Christian  public  in  a kind  of 
polemic  attitude.  Many  Christians  shrink  instinctively 
from  every  thing  which  looks  like  dispute.  The  world  are 
very  ready  to  speak  with  exultation,  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  quarrels  of  the  church.  Distrust,  un- 
kind feeling,  alienation,  coldness,  or  suspicion,  are  very  apt 
to  creep  in,  while  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  are  en- 
gaged in  discussion,  (not  to  say  dispute ;)  and  especially  is 
this  the  case,  when  discussion  grows  animated,  and  the  cause 
stands  committed  before  the  world. 

On  all  these  accounts,  I advance  to  the  task  before  me 
with  undissembled  reluctance;  fearing  lest  the  declaration 
of  opposing  sentiments,  or  the  correction  of  mistaken  facts, 
may  possibly  be  understood  by  some  as  an  exhibition  of  feel- 
ings which  are  unfriendly,  or  as  a manifestation  of  party 
spirit,  which,  reckless  of  truth,  or  union,  or  peace,  seeks  to 
defend  its  own  view's  at  all  adventures, 
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I cast  myself,  therefore,  after  these  remarks,  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  writer  in  question,  and  that  of  his  friends  who 
sympathize  with  him;  trusting,  that  while  I endeavour  strictly 
and  faithfully  to  examine  the  allegations  made  respecting 
the  A.  E Society,  they  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  be- 
lieve, that  I have  any  personal  motives  in  view,  or  am 
seeking  the  interests  of  any  supposed  party  in  that  quarter  of 
the  country  to  which  l belong. 

I am  indeed,  a friend  of  the  A.  E.  Society  ; and  I have 
been  so  from  its  very  rise.  But  it  is  not  because  I have 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  or  have  ever  received, 
or  expect  to  receive,  any  direct  benefit  from  it ; nor  am  I 
in  any  way  responsible  for  its  measures. 

It  is  true,  that  having  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  So- 
ciety’s operations,  and  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  who  are  actually  concerned  in  the  immediate  and  prin- 
cipal management  of  its  interests,  I have  been,  from  the  very 
first,  acquainted  with  its  principles,  measures,  and  proceed- 
ings. From  a sincere  approbation  of  these,  I can  subscribe 
most  heartily  to  the  noble  and  generous  concession,  which 
the  Reviewer  of  their  proceedings  makes,  page  354,  and 
which  I beg  permission  here  to  quote. 

“ We  admit,  that  there  is  something  very  magnanimous 
and  captivating  in  the  idea  of  a great  Society,  laying  aside 
sectarian  names,  collecting  and  disbursing  funds  in  educating 
pious  indigent  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  regardless 
of  sect  or  party.  We  admit  the  energy  and  success  of  the 
A.  E.  Society,  that  it  has  done  more  in  exploring  the  wants 
of  our  country,  in  enlightening  public  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  pressing  home  on  the  consciences  of  Christians,  the 
indispensable  duty  of  engaging  heart  and  hand  in  this  mighty 
work,  than  has  been  done  by  all  others.  With  unqualified 
pleasure,  we  admit  also,  that  the  concerns  of  this  Society 
are  managed  by  men  in  whose  intelligence,  piety,  and  en- 
ergy,  we  have  the  highest  confidence.” 

Agreeing  most  fully  with  this  writer,  in  his  views  of  the 
men  to  whom  the  management  of  the  A.  E.  Society  is  en- 
trusted ; and  cherishing  these  views,  after  having  for  a score 
of  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  almost  all  of  them, 
and  with  the  remainder  ever  since  they  have  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action ; I acknowledge  that  it  is  not  without  some 
degree  of  pain  and  reluctance,  that  I perceive  the  measures 
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they  have  taken  are  virtually  called  in  question,  and  our 
country  is  warned  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
thought  to  be  exposing  it. 

But  it  becomes  their  friends,  and  therefore  myself  among 
them,  to  examine  the  charges  preferred  against  their  princi- 
ples and  proceedings  with  impartiality,  and  to  listen  to  every 
sober  and  friendly  suggestion  which  may  be  made  by  any, 
who  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  measures. 

1 have  endeavoured  to  do  this.  The  result  I beg  leave  to 
communicate  in  the  following  order  ; viz. 

I.  I shall  examine  the  facts  alleged,  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures and  principles  of  the  A.  E.  Society. 

II.  I shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  feurs  which  are 
expressed  with  respect  to  it.  And, 

III.  I shall  briefly  consider  the  method  which  the  Re- 
viewer has  chosen,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object. 

In  examining  the  facts  alleged  by  the  Reviewer,  I shall 
proceed  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  presented  them.  It  is 
my  design  to  leave  no  material  circumstance  out  of  view ; 
for  on  a question  of  so  great  importance  as  the  present,  the 
public  are  entitled  to  information  minute  and  circumstantial 
enough  to  lead  them  fully  to  make  up  their  opinions. 

The  first  allegation  of  the  Reviewer  is,  that  “ the  details 
of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  clothing,  of  hooks,  of  dona- 
tions from  other  societies  and  friends,  of  profits  of  teaching 
and  labour,  of  debts  contracted  and  paid,  which  young  men 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  are  required  to  make 
every  quarter,  are  unnecessarily  and  painfully  minute,”  p. 
356.  The  chief  grounds  of  this  objection  are,  “ that  the 
plan  holds  out  a powerful  temptation  to  the  beneficiary,  to 
conceal  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expences,  so  as  to  form 
a stronger  claim  on  the  aid  of  the  Society;”  and  that  “it 
places  him  in  the  attitude  of  a common  beggar,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  dolefulness  of  his  story.”  “Young 
men  of  delicate  and  ingenuous  feelings,”  it  is  averred, 
“ shrink  from  this  public  developement  of  private  and  per- 
sonal circumstances,”  p.  356. 

On  this  subject,  I would  remark,  that  the  detail  required 
of  beneficiaries  in  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  which  are  in 
some  respects  more  minute  than  those  required  of  theolo- 
gical Students,  may  be  summed  up  in  general,  under  the 
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following  heads,  viz.  Stage  of  study  ; number  of  weeks 
engaged  in  study  during  the  quarter;  price  of  board,  with 
its  amount ; tuition ; expenses  for  washing,  room,  fuel, 
lights,  and  also  for  books  and  stationary  ; incidental  ex- 
penses ; debts  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  exclusive  of 
those  due  to  the  A.  E.  Society  ; receipts  from  the  Soci- 
ety during  the  quarter ; receipts  from  any  other  source, 
either  of  money,  or  of  clothes  or  books ; the  number  of 
weeks  in  which  the  beneficiary  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  during  the  quarter,  with  the  receipts  for  the 
same;  receipts  for  labour  in  any  other  way;  together 
with  a general  summary,  at  the  close,  of  the  whole  debts 
due,  exclusive  of  those  due  to  the  A.  E.  Society.  The  ap- 
plicant subscribes,  also,  a declaration  of  his  intention  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  asserts 
that  he  solicits  patronage  for  this  end. 

Printed  schedules  of  all  the  items  are  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  beneficiary,  who  makes  his  returns  under  each 
head.  This  is  handed  by  him  to  the  Principal  of  the  Acade- 
my or  College  with  which  he  is  connected,  who  examines 
it  as  minutely  as  he  pleases ; then  certifies  his  belief  as  to 
the  correctness  of  it.  In  addition  to  this,  he  certifies  that 
the  beneficiary  in  question  sustains,  in  all  respects,  such  a 
character  as  is  required  by  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of 
the  A.  E.  Society,  in  order  to  receive  their  aid.  This 
is  forwarded  every  quarter  to  the  directors  of  the  Soci- 
ety; and  on  these  is  predicated  their  vote  in  relation  to 
the  aid  that  is  sought  for.  Where  the  distance  of  the  School 
or  College  is  very  great,  however,  it  is  forwarded  only  once 
in  six  months. 

Such  are  the  facts , in  relation  to  the  details  in  question. 
Let  me  now  make  some  remarks  on  these  facts,  and  the 
proper  tendency  of  them. 

1.  It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  Society  is  called  upon  to  aid 
those  who  stand  in  need  of  aid , and  as  it  was  instituted 
solely  for  this  purpose  ; so  it  can,  with  fidelity  to  its  trust, 
bestow  aid  only  on  such  as  alford  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  such  need.  But  how  is  this  evidence  to 
be  obtained  ? The  answer  is,  By  a knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  entire  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  individuals 
who  apply  for  aid.  If  they  are  themselves  indigent,  but 
have  friends  able  to  assist  them,  and  liberal  enough  to  do  it ; 
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il  they  are  able  to  obtain  money  enough  to  help  themselves, 
by  any  personal  efforts  which  they  can  make  at  labour  or 
otherwise,  consistently  with  honesty  and  integrity  of  charac- 
ter ; then  they  do  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Society.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  in  debt ; if  they  have  no  friends  of 
the  character  described  ; if  they  fail  in  the  means  of  aiding 
themselves  in  an  adequate  manner ; then  it  is  plain,  that 
they  need  the  assistance  of  the  Society.  If  moreover, 
they  are  prodigal,  or  excessive  in  their  expenses  for  clothing, 
in  the  purchase  of  books,  in  their  incidental  expenses,  or  in 
their  room  rents,  or  in  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  Society  to  know  this.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  judge  whether  they  are  the  deserving  subjects  of  aid, 
unless  all  these  facts  are  examined. 

I would  ask  the  Reviewer  to  point  out  a single  article 
in  the  Schedule  of  the  student’s  returns,  which  is  not  con- 
cerned with  an  estimate  either  of  his  pecuniary  condi- 
tion or  of  his  character.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  (and  I 
venture  to  say  it  cannot,)  then  does  it  follow,  of  course,  that 
the  Society  have  only  taken  means  for  information,  which 
their  duty  and  fidelity  to  their  trust  oblige  them  to  take. 
There  is  not  a single  item  here,  which  any  honest  and  inge- 
nuous youth  should  ever  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  disclose. 
That  he  is  poor,  is  no  ground  of  reproach.  I had  almost 
said,  it  is  the  contrary.  That  the  whole  extent  of  his  indi- 
gence should  be  know  n to  those  who  are  to  aid  him,  is  a 
matter  of  as  plain  equity  and  propriety,  as  that  a man  who 
borrows  money  of  his  friend,  should  pot  conceal  from  him 
his  true  pecuniary  condition.  The  most  open,  honest,  and 
ingenuous  proceeding,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  keep  nothing 
back  which  can  throw  any  light  on  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  Reviewer  thinks  that  the  Committee  of 
examination,  or  the  teachers  under  whose  inspection  the 
youth  are,  could  judge  of  these  matters  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. But  without  attempting  to  show  that  the  same 
amount  of  information  never  could  be  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, with  uniformity  and  correctness ; it  may  be  asked,  if  it 
be  not  incumbent  on  those  whom  the  community  have  made 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  funds,  to  know  and  judge 
for  themselves,  as  far  as  they  may,  whether  those  whom 
they  aid  are  in  real  need  of  assistance  ? Upon  the  present 
plan,  both  Instructors  and  Directors  are  supplied  with  the 
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means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject ; dispense  with 
it,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  either  will  be  regularly  and 
thoroughly  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  upon  which  such 
an  opinion  should  rest. 

2.  Returns  of  such  a nature  as  those  in  question,  are  of 
serious  benefit  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

Need  it  be  proved  anew  to  the  world,  that  the  virtues  of 
industry,  frugality,  regularity  of  life,  and  caution  as  to  unne- 
cessary and  injudicious  expenses,  are  best  taught  in  a prac- 
tical way?  What  can  all  the  preaching  in  the  world  do 
at  Colleges,  Academies,  or  any  where  else,  while  young  men 
and  boys  have  their  pockets  filled  with  money  which  is  at 
their  own  disposal  ? The  most  weighty  and  well  enforced 
precepts,  the  most  attractive  examples,  exert  but  little  in- 
fluence in  such  cases.  Every  Instructor  in  any  Seminary  of 
learning  in  our  country,  will  confirm  this  statement. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ? What  measures  will  effec- 
tually teach  young  men  to  enter  on  life,  with  frugality,  with 
industry,  with  a judicious  and  uniform  foresight  in  regard  to 
all  their  pecuniary  responsibilities  and  embarrassments  ? I 
answer ; Let  them  set  out  from  the  very  first,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  a responsi- 
bility for  doing  so;  with  a responsibility  too,  which  will 
amount  to  something ; which  will  be  felt  in  all  their  mea- 
sures, and  will  have  a controlling  influence  over  them  so  as 
to  make  them  guarded,  and  sober.  The  responsibility  to 
parents  of  most  young  men  educated  in  public,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spend  money  and  time,  is  but  little  felt, 
and  is  in  most  cases  made  so  light,  as  to  afford  no  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  extravagance  and  profusion. 
A frown  or  two  when  bills  are  presented,  which  are  large 
beyond  propriety  ; a murmur  at  the  unexpected  amount  of 
them,  and  a kind  of  half  serious,  half  joking  complaint  of 
extravagance ; constitute  the  weight  of  the  penalty  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  which  most  youth  have  actually  to  suf- 
fer for  extravagance  and  idleness  : and  the  responsibility  to 
a tribunal  which  inflicts  only  such  a punishment,  is  but  little 
dreaded,  and  has  therefore  but  little  influence  on  such  as  are 
disposed  to  be  extravagant. 

How  different  the  condition  of  a youth,  whose  character, 
whose  prospects,  whose  success,  whose  all,  depends  on  the 
strictness  of  his  discipline,  and  the  rigid  watch  which  he 
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keeps  over  all  his  powers  and  passions  of  body  and  mind  l 
1 appeal  to  facts.  From  what  class  of  youth  do  our  most 
shining  characters  in  church  and  State  spring  ? From  the 
children  of  the  rich,  or  of  the  poor?  Almost  exclusively 
from  the  latter.  Debauchees,  and  profligates,  and  block- 
heads abound  among  the  children  of  the  rich  ; while  among 
the  poor  in  our  Seminaries,  characters  of  this  sort  are  far 
more  rare. 

I have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  instruction  of 
youth,  for  more  than  thirty  years  ; and  1 have  very  often 
been  led  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can 
befall  a youth  endowed  by  nature  with  promising  talents,  is, 
that  his  parents  should  be  rich.  The  failure  in  some  respect 
or  other,  as  to  the  requisite  strictness  of  discipline  in  such  a 
case,  is  almost  certain,  in  a great  majority  of  instances.  But 
the  beneficiary  of  the  A.  E.  Society  has  a powerful  stimu- 
lus acting  constantly  upon  him,  and  operating  to  produce 
habits  of  sobriety,  and  frugality,  and  industry ; habits  on 
which  depend,  in  a great  measure,  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness and  success  in  life. 

I feel  the  more  certain  of  all  this,  because,  of  the  nume- 
rous young  men  aided  by  benevolent  Societies  with  whom 
1 have  been  intimately  acquainted  I have  observed  some, 
who  have  been  aided  only  in  the  way  which  the  Reviewer 
would  prefer,  that  have  evidently  been  injured  as  to  their 
habits  of  economy  and  feeling.  With  the  conviction  that 
the  treasury  of  their  benefactors  would  not  be  closed  against 
them,  unless  they  should  exhibit  some  palpable  acts  of  ex- 
travagance, they  have  felt  that  a nice  attention  to  frugality 
was  unnecessary.  The  fact  also  that  they  had  been  taken 
up  as  it  were  in  their  infancy,  and  dandled  in  the  lap  of 
more  than  parental  kindness,  contributed  to  inspire  them 
with  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  talents  and  deserts.  They 
did  not  seem  to  me  so  much  to  accept  of  charity  in  the  way 
of  a gratuity,  as  to  claim  it  as  a debt.  Nay,  one  might  well 
say,  who  knew  the  whole  developement  of  their  feelings, 
that  they  regarded  the  church  as  debtors  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  importance  to  her,  and  of  their  elevated 
worth  ; and  that  they  really  deemed  it  a matter  of  condes- 
cension on  their  part,  to  accept  of  what  was  gratuitously 
proffered  to  them. 

Yes,  I have  seen  this;  and  my  soul  has  sickened  at  the 
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sight.  The  blasting  influence  of  such  a state  of  feeling  on 
the  Christian  character  of  youth  intended  for  the  ministry, 
is  self-evident ; and  it  is  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to 
God,  that  the  Church  may  keep  as  clear  from  presenting 
such  a temptation,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends 
which  she  has  in  view  will  permit  her  to  do. 

It  is  plain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  young  men  who  are  to 
be  ministers  of  the  Gospel  need  to  be  educated  in  habits  of 
frugality;  in  which  condition,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
their  salary,  in  any  ordinary  case,  will  never  be  adequate 
without  the  strictest  economy,  to  their  wants.  How  many 
pastors  are  every  year  dismissed,  how  many  inflict  deep  dis- 
tresses on  themselves,  and  on  their  families,  for  want  of  early 
discipline  like  that  which  the  A.  E.  Society  requires,  un- 
happy experience  daily  testifies.  It  is  my  full  belief,  that 
the  Alumni  of  the  A.  E.  Society  will  present  fewer  cases  of 
such  melancholy  facts,  than  have  heretofore  been  usual. 

I am  aware  of  the  objection  which  has  been  made,  and 
which  the  Reviewer  hints  at  under  another  head,  viz.  that 
a mode  of  educating  young  men  subjected  to  so  many  re- 
straints, will  make  them  niggardly  and  covetous.  But  I am 
not  prepared  to  believe,  that  attention  to  frugality,  and  in- 
dustry ; strict  attention  to  all  one’s  pecuniary  responsibili- 
ties and  expenditures,  so  necessary  in  all  the  business  of  life, 
and  so  much  applauded  by  all  men ; can  have  any  proper 
tendency  towards  the  vices  of  covetousness  and  pusillanimity. 
Beyond  a few  instances  in  w hich  men  love  money  merely 
for  its  owrn  sake,  covetousness,  rapacity,  extortion,  and  nig- 
gardliness, belong  mostly  to  those  who  are  greedy  to  obtain 
something  to  lay  out  on  the  means  of  sensual  pleasure  or  of 
gratifying  some  ambitious  desire.  In  a word,  I confess  my- 
self exceedingly  slow  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  nature  has 
so  formed  us,  that  the  insisting  on  the  practice  of  certain  vir- 
tues, should  in  itself  have  a tendency  to  lead  to  certain 
vices.  Facts  disprove  this.  Of  all  the  classes  of  men  in  so- 
ciety, I know  of  none  more  liberal,  more  kind,  more  gene- 
rous hearted  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  such  as  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E.  Society.  Nay,  I can  say 
more  ; I can  say  that  their  purses,  light  as  they  are,  with 
scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  their  letter  postages,  and  to  pur- 
chase enough  of  stationary  to  write  to  their  friends,  are  open- 
ed to  the  calls  of  charity  and  religion  ; and  the  simple  mite? 
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bestowed  with  such  views  and  such  a spirit,  I trust  will  prove 
to  be,  in  the  Saviour’s  estimation,  like  the  widow’s  mite  cast 
into  the  treasury  of  God  in  the  view  of  the  astonished  disci- 
ples. 

3.  I must  add  to  the  considerations  already  suggested,  that 
an  accountability  like  the  one  in  question,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly of  men  of  business,  who  are  accustomed  to  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  experience  of  the  A.  E.  Society  determines,  that 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give,  will  not  do  so  to  any 
great  extent,  and  certainly  will  not  continue  to  do  so  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  a high  responsibility  is  created  on  the 
part  of  those  w ho  are  to  receive  their  bounty. 

The  allegation  of  the  Reviewer  against  such  a measure,  is 
the  first  and  only  serious  one  of  this  kind,  which  the  Direc- 
tors have  ever  heard.  With  one  consent,  the  community, 
so  far  as  I have  any  knowledge,  have  applauded  their  mea- 
sures on  this  point.  Nay,  of  the  hundreds  of  young  men  on 
their  list,  no  one  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  they  know,  ever  raised 
his  voice  against  the  measure,  or  made  complaint  of  its  op- 
pressive nature.  So  far  have  they  been  from  this,  that  they 
have  often  testified  their  most  hearty  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation. 

If  the  A.  E.  Society  are  wrong,  then,  in  respect  to  the  mea- 
sure in  question,  the  whole  community,  givers  and  receiv- 
ers, are  wrong  along  with  them.  All  men  of  business,  espe- 
cially, are  fundamentally  in  error ; for  it  is  from  these  in 
particular,  that  the  high  and  imperative  demand  has  come, 
that  the  Society  should  create  the  utmost  responsibility  which 
is  fairly  in  its  power.  They  demand  all  the  security  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  afforded,  that  their  bounty 
will  not  be  squandered  or  misapplied.  That  they  are  in 
the  right,  I do  most  heartily  believe  ; and  that  the  American 
public  will  justify  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  support  it,  I 
am  fully  persuaded. 

4.  1 may  remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  Schedule  of 
returns  under  discussion,  is  very  important  to  the  Directors 
of  the  A.  E.  Society,  in  as  much  as  it  furnishes  them  with  a 
large  number  of  facts,  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  many 
of  their  calculations  and  their  measures. 

The  average  amounts  of  expenses  are  made  out  from  such 
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statements.  The  probable  and  possible  means  of  helping 
themselves  by  labour,  or  otherwise  which  young  men  pos- 
sess, comes  in  this  way  to  be  known.  The  comparative  ex- 
penses in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  developed.  In 
this  way  the  Directors  come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
wrhich  serve  to  meet  assertions  like  that  of  the  Reviewer, 
when  he  says,  that  “ the  aid  afforded  by  the  A.  E.  Society 
is  not  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  an  education  in 
the  cheapest  College  in  the  United  States.”  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  it  does  not  comport  with  facts  thus  disclosed. 

I must  not  quit  the  topic  under  discussion,  without  noti- 
cing the  two  great  difficulties  which  the  Reviewer  suggests, 
as  standing  in  the  w ay  of  the  requisitions  in  question. 

In  his  view,  “ The  plan  holds  out  a powerful  temptation 
to  conceal  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenses,  so  as  to 
form  a stronger  claim  on  the  aid  of  (he  Society ; placing  the 
beneficiary  in  the  attitude  of  a common  beggar,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  dolefulness  of  his  story.”  p.  356. 

But  how  would  this  evil,  (if  it  be  a real  one),  be  cured  bv 
a different  method  of  management?  If  the  minuteness  and 
the  greatness  of  the  responsibility,  expose  a beneficiary  to 
the  evils  here  mentioned,  then,  of  course,  a diminution  in 
both  these  respects  would  relieve  the  evil.  But  I have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  believe,  that  minuteness  of  res- 
ponsibility, and  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  it,  is  the  high- 
est and  most  effectual  of  all  means  to  keep  men  honest  and 
straight  in  their  business.  And  I appeal  to  the  whole  world 
for  a spontaneous  decision  on  this  point,  without  a single 
argument  upon  it ; for  it  certainly  needs  none.  If  you  wish 
to  tempt  men  to  dishonesty  and  partial  statements  of  their 
concerns  or  their  management,  hold  them  at  loose  ends  in 
their  accounts  ; if  not,  then  create  a high  responsibility.  1 
am  utterly  unable  to  see  how  the  temptation  is  now  any 
greater  to  give  a false  account  of  expenditures,  than  it  would 
be  under  a system  of  inspection  less  rigid. 

And  as  to  “ placing  the  receiver  in  the  attitude  of  a com- 
mon beggar,  whose  success  depends  on  the  dolefulness  of  his 
story,”  how  is  this  dolefulness  made  any  greater  or  less,  by 
the  fact  that  a man  is  accountable  in  regard  to  more  or  less 
of  his  expenditures?  If  there  be  any  “hitting  the  point” 
here,  I am  not  able  to  perceive  it.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  revolting  idea  of  “ common  beggary,”  which  is 
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applicable  to  the  subject  in  question  ; then  let  me  ask,  Who 
is  most  like  a “ common  beggar?”  He  who  comes  with  a 
piteous  story  of  his  wants  in  a lump,  without  entering,  or  be- 
ing able  to  enter,  into  any  particulars  which  are  in  any  mea- 
sure probable,  or  will  bear  the  least  scrutiny  ; or  he  who 
brings  along  with  him  accredited  vouchers  for  all  his  wants 
and  woes,  and  can  definitely  show  how  they  come  to  exist, 
and  to  be  urgent  ? The  case  is  too  plain  to  need  comment; 
and  the  statement  must  have  escaped  from  the  Reviewer,  in 
a moment  when  imagination  had  strong  predominance  over 
reflection. 

But  when  the  Reviewer  proceeds,  in  connexion  with  the 
allegations  just  examined,  to  say,  that  “young  men  of  deli- 
cate and  ingenuous  feelings  shrink  from  this  public  devc.1- 
opement  of  private  and  personal  circumstances,”  p.  350 ; 
he  shows  a want  of  information  in  respect  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  commented,  that  might  well  have  led  him  to 
hesitate  and  examine,  before  he  ventured  to  speak  in  this 
way.  And  what  is  the  '■'•public  developement  ?”  Just  this ; 
viz.  that  the  beneficiary  goes  with  his  Schedule  to  one  who 
is  or  ought  to  be  his  most  confidential  and  paternal  friend, 
to  the  head  of  the  School  or  College  in  which  he  is,  and  ob- 
tains his  certificate  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  statement  ; 
and  this  certificate  comes  before  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  who  are  also  in  loco  parentum,  and  who  vote  of 
course  in  accordance  with  it,  unless  they  have  some  special 
ground  to  suspect  that  there  is  collusion  or  fraud.  And  is 
this  a '•'■public  developement  ?”  I know  not  indeed  that  the 
Reviewer  meant  to  convey  so  much  as  his  words  do  convey. 
1 understood  by  them,  an  intimation  that  the  Schedules  of 
all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E.  Society  are  published  to  the 
world,  i.  e.  that  they  are  a part  of  the  regular  documents  of 
the  Society  which  are  to  be  made  public.  1 may  be  mis- 
taken in  my  apprehension,  but  I predict,  that  thousands  in 
our  country  will  understand  it  just  as  I have  done  ; and  if 
so,  may  I be  pardoned  for  suggesting,  that  the  Reviewer  is 
accountable  for  an  impression  so  much  at  variance  with 
fact , and  tending  to  cast  odium  on  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  as  men  wanting  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  disposed 
to  be  rigid,  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  in  their  demands.  I 
trust  he  will  therefore  pardon. me,  and  indeed  thank  me,  for 
making  public  the  correction  of  such  an  error.  I certainly 
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do  not  charge  him  with  any  intended  error ; I acquit  him  al- 
together of  this.  But  I must  still  believe,  that  when  such 
great  interests  are  concerned  as  are  called  in  question  here, 
men  are  bound  to  know  that  what  they  state  as  facts  iscorrect. 

I have  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  subject.  This 
is,  that  facts  contradict  the  statement  which  the  Reviewer 
has  made,  about  the  reluctance  of  young  men  to  submit  to 
the  accountability  in  question.  More  than  900  young  men, 
educated  in  77  Academies,  23  Colleges,  and  10  Theological 
Seminaries;  during  the  last  14  years,  have  submitted  to  an 
inspection  of  this  nature,  and  for  half  that  period  the  present 
Schedule  has  been  in  actual  existence,  and  yet  it  is  not 
known,  as  I have  before  said,  that  any  complaints  have  been 
made.  If  the  Reviewer  has  found  “ more  than  one  young 
man  of  unquestionable  piety,”  who  declined  asking  aid  of 
the  A.  E Society  because  of  the  strictness  and  minuteness 
of  accountability  to  which  he  would  be  subjected  ; then  I 
can  only  say,  that  his  experience  differs  widely  from  that 
stated  above.  I cannot  refrain  from  adding,  too,  that  if  ac- 
countability will  deter  any  young  man  from  asking  aid,  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  and  wish,  that  the  A.  E.  Society  may  ne- 
ver have  any  beneficiaries  of  this  character.  They  want 
such,  and  only  such,  as  are  willing  to  be  open  to  inspection, 
and  shrink  not  from  every  responsibility  that  is  requisite  to 
give  confidence  to  the  public  and  to  the  world. 

I come  now  to  the  Second  Objection  of  the  Reviewer 
against  the  measures  of  the  A.  E.  Society.  This  is,  that 
the  principle  of  “ refunding  the  monies  advanced  to  young 
men  patronized,  is  a doubtful,  if  not  a dangerous  feature  of 
this  Institution,”  p.  356. 

The  reasons  for  this  measure  he  represents  as  being  two, 
viz:  1.  To  relieve  the  beneficiary  from  the  mortification  of 
being  considered  a charity  student.  2.  To  augment  the 
means  and  perpetuate  the  benefits  of  the  Society. 

But  are  these  all  the  reasons?  Certainly  not.  In  the  ele- 
venth Report  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  say,  that  “be- 
cause, after  much  experience , they  are  convinced  that  loans 
will  exert  a more  happy  influence  upon  the  character  of 
those  whom  they  patronize,”  they  have  embarked  in  this 
measure.  They  tell  us,  that  the  same  experience  proves, 
that  more  strength  of  character,  more  economy,  more  dili- 
gence, more  frugality,  will  be  promoted  bv  it.  This  I do 
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most  fully  believe.  Nay,  from  long  experience  and  obser- 
vation, 1 might  say,  I do  certainly  know  it.  And  if  this  be 
correct,  it  is  a very  important  reason  for  their  measures, 
which  the  Reviewer  has  not  at  all  suggested. 

He  is  mistaken,  also,  when  he  speaks  of  the  loan  as  de- 
signed to  be  a “ shelter  for  charity  students,  from  the  un- 
merited reproach  often  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them.” 
The  young  men  in  this  condition,  are  now  too  numerous, 
and  too  respectable  for  worth  and  for  talents,  to  need  any 
such  shelter.  The  voice  of  the  Church  and  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  too  much  in  their  favour  to  render  it  at  all  necessary. 
Disgrace  is  out  of  the  question.  But  delicacy  of  feeling  is 
not  out  of  the  question  ; and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  many 
a young  man,  that  would  have  abandoned  his  education  ra- 
ther than  obtain  it  by  gratuity,  now  has  no  scruples  in  re- 
ceiving a loan.  And  this  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
which  the  A.  E.  Society  have  adopted.* 

In  regard  to  the  “high  ground”  which  the  church  should 
take,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  and  educate  gratui- 
tously all  that  are  needed  for  the  ministry,  as  our  Govern- 
ment educate  young  men  in  their  naval  and  military  Schools; 
this  is  desirable  then,  and  only  then,  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary. The  question  whether  it  is  necessary , is  the  very 
one  in  debate.  And  if  such  ground  should  be  prejudicial  to 
the  character  of  beneficiaries,  (and  experience  it  is  believed 
has  established  this  fact),  then  is  a different  ground  prefera- 
ble, unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  occasion  of  formidable 
evils.  The  money  that  would  be  expended  on  the  wholly 
gratuitous  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  may 
now  be  appropriated  to  missionary  objects,  to  building  up 

* The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  President  of  one  of  our 
Colleges,  affords  a striking  illust  ration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  re- 
mark. It  is  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society,  Vol.  1. 
p.  32,  and  relates  to  the  case  of  a peculiarly  needy  young  man. 

“ He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  advised  to  apply  for  aid 
to  your  Society,  but  never  could  so  far  sacrifice  his  love  of  indepen- 
dence as  to  consent  to  it.  He  was,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  along  without  too  much  loss  of  time  from  his  studies,  becom- 
ing discouraged,  and  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  public 
usefulness.  I explained  to  him  the  method  of  loaning  money  now 
adopted  by  the  Society,  as  calculated  to  save  the  feelings  of  young 
men,  and  advised  him  to  apply.  He  concludes  to  do  so,  and  has  gone 
to , to  procure  the  required  testimonials.” 
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our  waste  places,  to  helping  our  feeble  Churches,  and  to  pro- 
viding for  their  starving  pastors. 

The  Reviewer  does  not  see  the  propriety  of  calling  the 
loan  made  to  beneficiaries,  a parental  loan.  He  wishes  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  such  a loan ; and  suggests  that  obli- 
gations, like  those  demanded  by  the  A.  E.  Society,  are  not 
required  from  children  by  their  parents,  p.  358. 

Is  it  then  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  young  men  of 
the  Church  have  the  same  relation  to  her,  as  to  support, 
which  children  have  to  their  parents  l If  so,  then  why  may 
not  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  claim  support  from  her  ? 
Indeed  the  case  of  the  Cadets,  which  the  writer  presents, 
who  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  would 
seem  designed  to  justify  this  principle  ; for  all  are  equally 
supported  in  this  case,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  Would 
the  Reviewer  say,  that  a Church  struggling  with  poverty, 
and  not  adequate  to  maintain  its  own  pastor;  or  that  an  in- 
dividual in  circumstances  of  indigence,  who  belongs  to  any 
Church  ; should  contribute  money  or  labour  to  help  edu- 
cate the  son  of  a rich  member  of  the  Church  ? This  cannot 
be  done  ; it  ought  not  to  be  done.  And  if  it  be  said,  in  re- 
ply to  this,  that  the  rich  ought  to  give  the  more  bountifully 
in  such  a case,  so  as  that,  in  the  end,  the  poor  man  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  his  contribution  towards  educa- 
ting the  sons  of  the  rich;  the  answer  is,  that  justice  indeed 
would  require  this  ; but  how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? Are  all 
professed  Chsistians  who  are  rich,  and  who  may  have  pious 
sons,  willing  voluntarily  to  contribute  in  such  a way?  Facts 
speak  a loud  and  appalling  testimony  against  such  an  as- 
sumption. 

There  remains  no  way  then,  if  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
viewer be  adopted,  but  for  the  Church  to  tax  her  members, 
and  make  out  the  regular  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  must  be  paid  by  them.  Any  other  method  than 
this,  can  never  be  just  and  equitable,  provided  the  Cadet 
System , to  which  the  Reviewer  has  appealed  as  affording 
so  noble  an  example,  be  adopted  by  the  Church.  It  is  by 
taxation  and  by  compulsion,  that  this  system  is  supported. 
Can  the  Churches  resort  to  similar  measures? 

Does  not  the  specious  object,  then,  which  seemed  to  be 
so  attractive  while  examined  at  a distance,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  shining  mist  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  assume  a 
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form  entirely  different,  on  near  approach  and  after  nnnute 
inspection  ? 

The  proposal  of  the  Reviewer,  1 must  regard  as  chimeri- 
cal and  impossible,  unless  we  are  to  have  a religious  estab- 
lishment, supported  and  rendered  compulsory  by  the  civil 
power.  The  Reviewer  would  himself  be  among  the  last 
men,  who  would  desire  any  thing  like  this,  or  who  would 
cease  to  oppose  and  resist  it. 

Things  must  remain  then  as  they  are,  in  regard  to  chari- 
ties. Those  who  give,  must  do  it  voluntarily  ; not  by  as- 
sessment, or  by  compulsion.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Church  will  consent  to  educate  only 
the  indigent  part  of  her  sons.  These  she  ought  not  to  edu- 
cate, I trust  she  will  not,  without  efforts  of  their  own,  and 
without  a high  responsibibility  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  dispose  of  her  bounty,  and  high  and  sacred  obligations 
to  become  what  she  desires  them  to  be. 

The  Reviewer  thinks  it  strange,  that  the  loan  should  be 
called  parental.  He  wishes  to  know,  whether  parents  lend 
money  to  their  children  ; and  then,  whether  in  case  they 
do,  they  demand  written  obligations  of  re-payment  ? The 
answer  to  this  might  be,  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  parents 
to  make  loans  to  their  children;  and  to  insist  on  it,  that 
they  shall  be  repaid,  in  case  there  is  ability  to  do  it.  1 
could  appeal,  in  proof  of  this,  to  my  own  experience.  I 
have  sons  to  educate  ; but  I am  unable  to  complete  their 
education,  unless  the  older  ones  do  themselves  contribute  to 
assist  the  younger,  I make  this  a condition  of  completing 
their  education ; and  1 have  no  scruples  in  doing  so,  al- 
though I would  hope  and  trust  that  1 am  not  deficient  in  pa- 
rental tenderness,  I even  consider  it  a serious  advantage  to 
my  children,  to  be  placed  under  such  a responsibility. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  A.  E.  Society  is  not  their  own.  They  are  en- 
trusted with  the  sacred  bounties  of  the  Church.  They  are 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  see  that  nothing  is 
squandered,  nothing  is  left  insecure.  They  must,  therefore, 
on  the  principle  of  loaning,  require  a written  security.  If 
the  sum  in  question,  in  any  case,  be  lost  to  the  Society  for 
want  of  due  care,  they  are  responsible  for  it.  In  these  res- 
pects, therefore,  it  is  far  from  being  fair,  to  compare  their 
situation  with  that  of  a parent. 
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If  it  be  still  asked,  Why  then  call  the  loan  parental ? 
The  answer  is  ; Because  it  is  truly  so,  in  some  very  impor- 
tant respects  ; i.  e.  it  is  an  accommodating  loan  ; it  is  af- 
forded from  mere  motives  of  kindness  ; and  is  very  diffe- 
rent in  regard  to  the  conditions  attached  to  it,  from  common 
loans.  No  interest  is  required,  until  a reasonable  time  af- 
ter the  young  man  has  entered  the  ministry;  the  only  surety 
is  his  own  note  ; and  it  is  further  expressly  provided  by  the 
Directors,  “ that  in  case  the  future  condition  of  those  who 
arc  patronized  by  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  any  cala- 
mity, or  of  the  service  in  the  Church  to  which  they  may  be 
providentially  called,  or  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they 
may  be  placed,  shall  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board  be  found 
to  be  such,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  them  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  debt  contracted  for  their  education,  it  shall 
be  understood  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Board,  to  can- 
cel such  debt  in  whole  or  in  part,  whenever  they  shall  judge 
proper.”  Eleventh  Report,  p.  22. 

What  more  nowr  can  reasonably  be  asked,  than  is  here 
granted  ? It  will  be  agreed  by  all,  that  such  beneficiaries  as 
can  repay,  ought  in  justice  and  in  conscience  to  do  it.  But 
how  will  it  be  with  those,  who  may  be  in  a state  of  extreme 
poverty  and  dependence?  Why  the  debt  wrill  be  cancelled. 
There  is  ample  provision,  express  legal  provision,  for  this 
purpose.  This  must  be  admitted.  What  then  is  the  hard- 
ship in  this  case  ? There  can  surely  be  none,  unless  the  Di- 
rectors are  so  lacking  in  humanity,  as  to  shut  their  ears 
against  any  complaints  of  indigence  and  misfortune  wrhich 
their  beneficiaries  may  make.  Has  this  ever  been  done  ? I 
ask  this  question  fearlessly.  I know  the  Directors  too  well 
to  have  any  apprehensions  about  the  answer.  Nay,  I chal- 
lenge the  whole  world  to  produce  an  instance,  where  this 
imputation  justly  lies  against  them. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  the  loan  in  question,  then,  is 
only  in  /ear,  in  anticipation , not  in  fact.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, that  the  Directors  may  abuse  their  commission  to  be 
compassionate ; it  is  possible  for  any  man  or  body  of  men 
to  abuse  any  trust  committed  to  them  ; but  the  probability 
of  this,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  is  certainly  one  of  the  re- 
motest that  can  be  imagined.  And  even  supposing  it  actually 
to  take  place,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  Directors  to  the 
whole  Society,  composed  of  members  from  at  least  20  States 
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in  the  Union,  who  can  reverse  their  decisions,  and  displace 
them  from  office. 

I have  been  minute  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  I 
am  aware,  that  there  is  an  appeal  in  the  representations  ot 
the  Reviewer,  to  the  compassion  of  the  community  toward 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Society.  Their  case  is  presented  as 
one,  which  must  bear  exceedingly  hard  upon  them,  after 
they  are  settled  in  the  ministry ; and  they  are  made  to  ap- 
peal to  our  sensibilities,  on  the  score  of  a family,  who  are 
sufieringfor  want  of  bread,  an  empty  library,  an  inability  to 
aid  the  charitable  objects  of  the  day,  and  other  things  of  the 
like  nature.  Now  all  of  this  has  some  foundation  in  reality ; 
but  all  cases  of  this  nature  are  actually  provided  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  and  this,  even  to  the  utmost  extent  which 
a considerate  man  can  desire.  1 must  believe  that  the  Re- 
viewer had  never  studied  or  contemplated  the  provisions  so 
fully  made,  when  he  wrote  the  paragraphs  on  which  I have 
now  been  commenting. 

1 have  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  important  part 
of  our  subject.  This  is,  that  facts  contradict  the  theory 
which  the  Reviewer  has  here  presented.  As  a specimen  of 
the  many  facts  which  lie  before  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  1 present  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  one 
of  their  beneficiaries. 

“ Enclosed  is  dollars  which,  added  to  what  I have 

given  the  last  year,  makes  the  amount  of  the  benefactions  I 
received  from  your  Society.  My  donations  for  several  years 
previous,  whether  more  or  less,  you  may  regard  in  the  light 
of  interest ; and  in  the  same  light  you  may  regard  all  my 
future  donations,  which  I purpose  to  continue  annually,  as 
long  as  I have  any  thing  to  give.  My  salary  is  small;  and 
though  my  family  is  also  small,  we  have  to  consult  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  and  to  deny  ourselves  many  things,  in 
order  to  have  an  agency  in  the  various  great  departments  of 
Christian  charity.  Our  rule  is , first,  to  economise  ; second- 
ly, to  give  “ bountifully,”  according  to  the  Scripture  maxim, 
2 Cor.  ix:  6;  and  then,  thirdly , if  we  have  any  thing  to 
spare,  to  lay  it  up  until  the  Lord  shall  call  for  it ; — and  we 
find  so  much  enjoyment  in  this  course,  that  we  shall  proba- 
bly continue  it.”  (Quarterly  Register  and  Journal,  Vol.  I. 
p.  28—9.) 

This  is  only  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which.  I trust. 
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a great  part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E.  Society  feel, 
and  will  feel.  They  would  be  among  the  last,  I verily  be- 
lieve, to  propose  the  giving  up  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Society.  And  this  applies  to  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  have  settled  in  parishes,  and 
know  by  experience  all  the  difficulties  with  which  they  must 
struggle,  and  to  which  the  Reviewer  adverts.  Testimony 
from  these  is  worth  more  than  all  the  theory  in  the  world. 
The  gentleman,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above,  and  who 
holds  a conspicuous  place  among  the  laborers  in  the  great 
Missionary  cause,  is  one  who  has  had  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with.  Is  such  experience,  now,  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Society  ? Or  are  they  to  shape 
their  measures  solely  by  principles  deduced  from  reasoning 
a priori  ? 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  of  the  Reviewer,  which  stands 
connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  viz.  that  “ the  loan- 
ing system  will  tend  to  create  a calculating,  craving  dispo- 
sition,” I have  already  remarked  upon  the  subject  above.  I 
can  only  say  again,  that  the  cultivation  of  economical  habits, 
of  frugality,  and  industry,  is  one  of  the  last  things  that  can 
ever  make  misers  and  niggards.  1 must  have  overwhelming 
evidence  to  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  nature 
has  so  formed  us,  that  the  cultivation  of  virtues  necessarily 
leads  to  vices. 

As  a test  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety’s beneficiaries  to  repay  the  loan  which  they  have  con- 
tracted, I would  add,  that  within  little  more  than  two  years 
(although  the  system  has  as  yet  begun  only  partially  to  ope- 
rate,) more  than  Two  thousand  dollars  have  been  cheerfully 
repaid  into  the  Treasury.  So  much  for  the  practicability 
of  the  measure  adopted  by  the  A.  E.  Society. 

The  Reviewer  has  suggested,  also,  under  his  second  ob- 
jection, that  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  must  like- 
wise aid  young  men,  who  are  indigent,  in  obtaining  their 
education ; and  that,  in  case  they  do  this,  the  young  men 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  discharge  their  obligations  both  to 
the  A.  E.  Society,  and  to  these  Institutions. 

Suppose  this  to  be  true ; then  it  follows  that  the  A.  E. 
Society  must  abandon  their  claim,  according  to  the  pledge 
which  they  have  given  to  the  young  men  and  to  the  world. 
The  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  must  do  the  same 
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in  some  cases  of  imperious  necessity.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
a young  man  of  real  industry,  and  good  talents,  (no  others 
ought  to  be  educated  by  the  funds  of  the  Church),  will  find 
ways  and  means  to  help  himself,  so  that  he  need  not  receive 
more  aid,  than  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  repay. 
Experience  abundantly  testifies  this.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  young  men,  entirely  destitute  of  property,  acquire  an 
education  without  appealing  to  any  society  or  individual  for 
assistance  ; and  surely  it  is  practicable  for  young  men,  situ- 
ated as  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  to  do  what 
is  required  of  them. 

Besides,  means  are  now  used,  and  the  prospect  is  now 
opening,  for  young  men  to  aid  themselves  by  manual  la- 
bour ; which  is  very  useful  to  them  both  in  a physical  and 
intellectual  respect.  To  this  source,  the  Directors  of  the 
A.  E.  Society  are  anxiously  directing  young  men.  Between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  earned  in  va- 
rious ways  the  past  year,  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Society. 
The  Reviewer  seems  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  unacquainted 
with  these  and  the  like  facts  ; otherwise  he  would  not  rea- 
son and  assert  as  he  does. 

The  A.  E.  Society  do  not  wish  to  conceal  it  from  the 
public,  that  it  is  a favourite  principle  with  them,  to  induce 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  all  their  young  men  to  help  themselves 
in  every  honest  and  becoming  manner,  and  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  ability.  The  enterprising  and  intelligent  men  of 
our  country  will  certainly  justify  them  in  this. 

But  the  Reviewer  asks,  “ What  becomes  of  the  monies 
when  refunded  ?”  He  then  goes  on  to  aver,  that  they  are  all 
returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  Society ; and  that  in 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  this  Society  will  final- 
ly have  an  unlimited  capital  at  their  exclusive  control.  Add 
all  the  loans  returned  to  the  permanent  funds,  and  to  the 
scholarships,  and  he  thinks,  in  half  a century  “ a'height  of 
independence  must  be  attained,  sufficient  to  make  even 
good  men’s  heads  turn  giddy,”  p.  361.  In  particular  he 
suggests,  that  “if  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
United  States  were  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  A.  E.  Society, 
the  monies  refunded  by  all  their  beneficiaries,  as  well  as 
their  annual  surplus,  must  go  to  the  parent  Board,  and  be 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Branches  ’’  p,  361. 

I shall  not  take  the  liberty  to  impute  any  special  design 
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to  the  writer,  in  this  appeal.  The  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples and  the  assertions,  on  which  it  is  grounded,  are  proper 
subjects  of  examination. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing,  which  the  Directors  of  the  A. 
E.  Society  have  particularly  aimed  to  accomplish  in  all 
their  measures  with  respect  to  the  Society,  it  is  this,  viz. 
that  it  should  be  guarded  as  effectually  as  possible  against  a 
perversion,  or  monopoly  of  the  funds.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  all  cases , is  vested  in 
the  General  Society.  To  them  all  questions  may  be  refer- 
red ; and  before  them,  every  alleged  grievance  or  perver- 
sion be  laid,  for  their  final  and  irreversible  decision. 

Who  then  are  the  men  that  constitute  this  General  So- 
ciety ? They  consist  of  evangelical  clergymen  and  laymen, 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote,  is,  at  present,  about  Three  hundred 
and  fifty.  These  belong  to  at  least  Twenty  States  of  the 
Union  ; and  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  them  are  either 
clergymen  or  laymen  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  This 
church  would  have  had  a much  greater  proportion  still,  had 
the  A.  E.  Society  originally  set  out  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  it  now  stands  The  Society  originated  in  the  heart 
of  N.  England.  For  many  years,  (down  so  late  as  1826), 
a certain  sum  of  money,  given  by  way  of  donation,  entitled 
every  one  to  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  Society  was  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  any  party,  whether  evangelical  or  not,  that 
might  choose  to  create  members  enough  at  any  time,  to 
come  in  and  take  entire  possession  of  all  its  funds.  In  1820, 
the  Constitution  was  changed,  and  only  members  elected 
were  in  future  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  ; although 
a donation  to  a certain  extent  still  constitutes  honorary 
membership.  None  originally  entitled  to  vote,  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  privilege  by  the  new  arangement.  And  as 
to  the  future,  the  Society,  (not  the  Directors,  as  the  Re- 
viewer seems  to  understand  it),  elect  by  ballot , those  who 
are  to  be  members. 

Before  1826,  when  this  important  change  was  made,  there 
had  been,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  many  more  dona- 
tions in  N.  England,  which  entitled  to  membership,  than 
elsewrhere.  In  fact,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Society,  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
contributed,  seventy  thousand  dollars  were  given  in  Massa- 
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chusetts.  This  accounts  for  it,  why  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  belonging  to  the  Congregational  church 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  denomination.  And  this  is 
the  only  reason ; for  since  the  change  in  question,  94  mem- 
bers have  been  elected  ; and  of  these,  74  are  out  of  N.  Eng- 
land, and  only  two  belong  to  Massachusetts.  Fifty  of  the 
newly  elected  members  belong  to  the  States  of  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Does  this  look  like  local 
partiality  ? Or  is  there  any  party  ambition  or  purposes,  dis- 
coverable in  this  ? 

I repeat  it,  in  order  that  neither  the  Reviewer  nor  his 
friends  may  overlook  it ; The  Directors  neither  nominate 
nor  choose  any  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

From  these  plain  facts  it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  Presbyterian  church  may  have, 
and  in  all  probability  will  have,  a controlling  influence  in 
the  A.  E.  Society.  Every  act  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
subject  to  revision,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  General 
Society.  Every  choice  of  members  and  every  choice  of  of- 
ficers, (who,  let  it  be  noted,  are  elected  only  for  one  year  at 
a time,)  is  by  the  same  Society.  How  then  can  its  funds  be 
perverted,  or  applied  to  party  purposes  ? Never, — until  all 
branches  of  the  General  Society,  including  evangelical  men 
of  at  least  five  denominations,  become  corrupt  throughout. 
And  when  such  a universal  corruption  takes  place,  the  A. 
E.  Society  will  at  least  be  as  safe  as  any  other  Society, 
whether  Presbyterian  or  not. 

Let  us  now,  for  a moment,  examine  in  another  point  of 
view,  the  power  of  the  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society, 
which  is  an  object  of  so  much  dread.  We  have  seen  how 
entirely  their  doings  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  General 
Society.  Another  check  is  imposed  upon  them  by  means  of 
Branch  Societies.  Jill  applications  for  aid,  within  the 
limits  of  Branch  Societies,  must  first  be  made  to  these 
Branch  Societies.  The  Directors  of  these  appoint  a ma- 
jority of  the  Examiners  of  such  applicants;  on  whose  cer- 
tificate depends  the  success  of  the  application.  When  a fa- 
vorable certificate  is  obtained  from  these  Examiners,  it  is 
remitted  to  the  Board  of  the  Branch  Society  first,  who  re- 
ceive or  reject  the  application,  and  make  an  appropriation. 
The  application  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  the  Pa- 
rent Society,  for  their  concurrence.  If  they  think  it  their 
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duty  to  reject  the  application,  they  remit  the  case  back  to 
the  Branch  Society,  with  their  objections.  Should  a final 
disagreement  take  place  between  the  two  Boards,  the  case 
must  come  before  the  General  Society  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, at  which  are  present  members  from  all  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  This  has  an  ultimate  jurisdiction  over  every  ques- 
tion of  this,  or  of  the  like  nature. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  two  Boards  in  question  serve  as  a check 
upon  each  other ; and  the  General  Society  has  a supervision 
and  ultimate  control  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  an  article  of  the  Constitution  which  expressly  provides, 
that  Presidents  of  Branch  Societies  shall  be,  ex  officio, 
voting  members  of  the  General  Society,  and  also  hono- 
rary members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  thereby  giving 
to  each  Branch  Society  a perpetual  representation  of  its  own 
selection,  in  the  councils  both  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board. 
Is  this  aiming  at  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society  ? Or  does  it  look  like  a 
most  guarded  distribution  of  power,  and  a cautious  check 
upon  it,  not  unlike  what  the  structure  of  our  national  govern- 
ment exhibits  ? 

‘ Are  not  the  Branch  Societies,  however,  dependent  on  the 
Parent  Society  V They  must,  of  course,  conform  all  their 
proceedings  to  its  Constitution  and  fundamental  Rules.  But 
they  elect  their  own  officers,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
and  as  often  as  they  please ; they  vote  their  own  appropria- 
tions, and  dispose  of  their  own  funds  ; they  recommend  and 
receive  their  own  candidates.  The  Parent  Board  has,  in- 
deed, the  power  of  nominating  a part  of  the  Examining  Com- 
mittees ; but  it  is  a minority  of  them ; and  this  right  is  re- 
tained only  for  security  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
Rules,  which  they  are  bound  to  see  observed.  The  Parent 
Society,  except  in  an  extreme  case  which  is  provided  for, 
cannot  take  up  a single  candidate,  within  the  limits  of  a 
Branch  Society,  without  its  consent  and  approbation;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrence  of  the  Parent  Society  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  appropriation  may  be  actually 
made ; unless,  indeed,  in  a case  of  appeal,  the  General  So- 
ciety revoke  their  decision  where  they  may  have  refused  aid. 

‘ But  what  control  have  the  Branch  Societies  over  the  mo- 
nies given  ?’  1 answer,  that  all  monies  raised  within  the  li- 

mits of  a Branch  Society  are  paid  into  its  own  treasury.  If 
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permanent  Scholarships  are  endowed,  the  property  vests  11? 
the  Parent  Society,  because  it  is  an  incorporated  body;  but 
the  income  of  the  said  Scholarships  stands  pledged  to  the 
Branch  Societies , within  whose  limits  they  have  been 
raised,  and  is  subject  to  their  disposal  as  stated  above.  Can 
the  Parent  Society  adopt  a more  impartial  method  of  pro- 
ceeding than  this  ? 

Look,  moreover,  at  the  operation  of  this  principle.  When 
a Branch  Society  has  more  monies  in  its  treasury,  than  is 
needed  for  beneficiaries  within  its  own  limits,  it  remits  the 
overplus  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Parent  Society.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  have  less  in  its  Treasury  than  is  needed,  (an 
occurrence  that  frequently  happens,)  then  it  is  entitled  to 
draw  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society,  just  as  though 
the  money  were  in  its  own.  If  this  be  not  generous  impar- 
tiality, it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  so,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  Examining  Committees  whose  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  recommend  beneficiaries  to  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety, I would  state,  that  at  present  there  are  41  of  them  in 
the  U.  States ; of  these,  1 4 only  are  in  N.  England,  and  27 
out  of  it.  And  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  a majority  of  each 
of  these  Committees,  on  whom  the  appropriation  of  all  mo- 
nies to  beneficiaries  depends,  are  appointed  by  the  respective 
Branch  Societies,  in  all  cases  where  such  Societies  exist,  this 
must  be  proof  satisfactory  enough  to  every  candid  mind,  that 
the  Parent  Society  is  not  aiming  at  power  and  control. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  and  powers 
of  the  A.  E.  Society,  and  its  respective  branches,  I would 
state,  that  the  General  Society,  constituted  as  above,  has  re- 
cently held  its  annual  meetings,  alternately  in  Boston  and 
New-York, during  the  week  of  their  respective  anniversaries. 
This  arrangement  will  probably  continue,  and  by  means  of 
it,  the  Society  will  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  a very  large 
part  of  all  the  voting  members.  Should  the  next  meeting  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New-York,  more  members  will  probably 
be  in  the  city,  having  a right  to  vote  in  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  E.  Society,  than  will  compose  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  special  business,  is  distinct 
from,  and  antecedent  to,  the  general  meeting  when  addresses 
etc.  are  made,  as  is  customary  in  other  Societies.  At  this 
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previous  meeting,  any  business  whatever  may  be  taken  up  ; 
all  proceedings  of  the  Directors  may  be  examined  and  can- 
vassed; any  objections  can  be  raised,  which  any  member  of 
the  Society  chooses  io  raise,  either  against  any  part  of  its 
proceedings,  or  of  its  principles.  No  ojfficcr  whatever  i& 
chosen  for  a longer  period  than  one  year  at  a time  ; and 
if  the  Society  see  fit,  every  Director,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
or  other  officer  previously  appointed,  may  be  displaced,  and 
others  substituted  in  their  room.  If  there  be  any  aim  in  all 
this  at  dictatorship,  it  is  not,  at  least,  to  be  perpetual  dic- 
tators. 

From  a review  of  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  the 
Parent  and  Branch  Societies,  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossi- 
ble, that  any  partial  or  party  appropriations  of  monies  should 
be  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society,  without  a 
speedy  and  adequate  accountableness  and  punishment  for  so 
doing.  The  General  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  must  be  an  impartial  body  ; 
and  in  their  hands  are  Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurers, 
Examiners,  funds,  and  every  thing  else.  Can  an  imagina- 
tion which  is  not  heated,  see  any  phantoms  of  a frightful  as- 
pect rising  up  out  of  such  ground  as  this  ? 

To  the  important  question,  “ What  becomes  of  the  monies 
refunded  V'  We  may  answer,  then,  that  they  go  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Parent  Society,  for  the  present,  and  are  paid 
out  from  this  to  all  the  Branch  Societies  in  the  U.  States, 
according  to  their  respective  wants.  They  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  so  appropriated,  until  the  General  Society  cease  to 
do  their  duty  at  their  annual  meeting  ; and  until  all  parts  of 
our  country  become  heretical  and  corrupt. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  the  General  So- 
ciety should  adopt  a plan,  which  would  allow  the  monies  re- 
turned within  the  limits  of  each  Branch  Society,  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  such  Society,  this  measure  would  remove 
even  the  semblance  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Reviewer 
suggests.  The  Directors,  I have  no  doubt,  will  be  disposed 
to  adopt  this,  or  any  other  arrangement  which  may  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society. 

In  thus  detailing  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  the 
A.  E.  Society,  I trust  that  1 have  obviated  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Reviewer  suggests  under  his, 

Third  Head  of  Objections.  The  substance  of  this 
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Iiead  is,  that  the  woifng'.members  of  the  Society  are  eligible 
to  office;  and  that  their  election  must  depend  on  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Parent  Society ; that  such  an  arrangement  is 
giving  them  a power  to  perpetuate  their  own  office, and  their 
own  control  over  an  immense  sum  of  money,  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  purposes  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  And  this  organization  is  represented  to  be  such, 
that  “ the  hand  of  an  infant  in  Boston  can  control  and  ma- 
nage and  direct  the  whole  Christian  community,  South  and 
West  of  the  Connecticut,  interested  in  this  concern,”  p.  364. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  found  in  the  preceding  statement. 
It  is  built  on  misapprehension  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules 
of  the  A.  E.  Society.  The  Directors  as  such,  have  no  con- 
trol at  all  over  the  election  of  any  new  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, nor  over  the  number  who  shall  be  chosen.  They  have 
not  even  a nomination  of  such  members  confided  to  them  ; 
and  should  they  undertake  to  make  one,  any  other  member 
of  the  Society  has  an  equal  right,  and  I may  add,  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  After  such  a view  as  has  been  given 
above,  of  the  manner  in  which  membership  and  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  Society,  are  now  constituted,  and  of  the 
number  of  members,  their  partition  among  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  and  their  diffusion  among  20  States  of 
the  Union  ; can  it  well  be  supposed,  that  any  man  of  can- 
dour will  say,  that  the  fears  of  the  Reviewer  are  well  ground- 
ed? Is  there  no  check  here?  Are  there  no  honest  men, 
among  all  these  members  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  chosen  from 
leading  men  in  church  and  state  in  our  country ; no  inde- 
pendent men  there,  who  cannot  be  flattered  or  misled  by  any 
electioneeringofthe Directors?  Andare there notmenenough 
among  the  present  members  of  the  Society,  of  sufficient  pru- 
dence, and  integrity,  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Society 
in  future,  by  the  choice  of  members  like  themselves  ? To 
deny  either  of  these,  would  be  one  of  the  last  things  which  I 
would  venture  to  do. 

On  serious  revision  of  what  the  Reviewer  has  intimated, 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  I do  hope  and  believe,  that  he 
will  withdraw  even  an  implied  insinuation  of  such  a nature. 
Representations  of  this  kind  may,  indeed,  be  a forcible  ap- 
peal to  the  jealousies  of  men,  and  of  parties ; but  they  must 
be  distressing  to  those  who  look  seriously  at  the  tendency  of 
them  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  community, 
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and  to  fill  them  with  groundless  alarm ; and  of  course,  to 
quench  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  A.  E.  Society. 

I have  thus  examined  the  facts  alleged  by  the  Reviewer, 
as  grounds  of  distrust  and  fear,  in  regard  to  the  A.  E.  Society. 
1 know  1 am  in  danger  of  protracting  the  subject  too  much  ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  discussion  induces  me  to  cast  my- 
self on  the  patience  of  the  public,  until  I make  a still  further 
developement  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  in  regard  to 
loans  and  permanent  fu?ids,  which  may  serve  to  vindicate 
them  in  the  view  of  the  world. 

Originially,  the  A.  E.  Society  appropriated  their  monies 
in  the  method  advocated  by  the  Reviewer.  They  made  the 
whole  a pure  gratuity.  They  even  adopted  the  principle  of 
paying  the  bills  of  their  beneficiaries.  Soon,  however,  ex- 
perience showed  the  improvidence  of  this  measure.  They 
then  adopted  the  method  of  requiring  a note  from  the  bene- 
ficiary, to  repay  one  half.  This  took  place  in  1820,  and 
was  continued  until  1826. 

Before  this  principle  was  adopted,  in  1826,  of  loaning 
wholly,  the  A.  E.  Society,  by  their  Secretary  and  Directors, 
held  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  heads  of  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  with  distinguished  clergymen  and  lay-men  of  several 
States,  in  regard  to  this  and  other  subjects.  In  this  manner 
they  laboured  faithfully  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  the  community;  and  especially  of  those  who  had 
superintended  the  education  of  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E. 
Society.  As  a specimen  of  the  communications  which  they 
received  in  answer  to  their  applications,  I would  subjoin  the 
following  extract  of  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Society,  by  the  intelligent,  judicious,  and  excellent 
President  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady.  It  is  dated 
Nov.  1825. 

“ In  general,  I am  very  favorably  impressed  with  respect 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  of  the  Board,  and  the  prudence 
and  the  energy  with  which  those  plans  are  executed ; and 
in  conclusion,  I have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  from  all 
that  I have  seen  of  the  effect  of  public  charity,  on  the 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  young  men,  I am 
of  opinion  that  appropriations  from  such  charity  should  be 
sparingly  made.  A greater  number  can  then  be  assisted  ; 
and  the  motive  to  personal  exertion,  will  not  be  entirely  re- 
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moved  from  any.  In  the  free  and  long  continued  distribu* 
tion  of  a public  charity,  there  is  danger  that  an  opinion  will 
be  insensibly  induced,  that  the  amount  distributed  is  the 
payment  of  a debt  due,  requiring  no  special  gratitude  in  the 
receipt,  or  economy  in  the  application — and  there  is  also 
danger  lest  those  accustomed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  others, 
should  insensibly  cease  to  care  for — and  lose  the  habit  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  In  a country  like  ours,  where 
the  support  of  the  ministry  must  be  voluntary,  and  where 
the  people,  if  supplied  at  all,  must  be  generally  supplied  by 
ministers  who  can  live  on  small  salaries,  it  is  wise  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  raise  up  men  who  can  so  live.  And  if  the 
ground  already  gone  over,  were  to  be  again  gone  over,  it 
might  be  a question  whether  a system  of  loans,  in  toto , on 
a low  interest,  would  not  on  the  whole  be  wiser  than  a sys- 
tem of  donations.  Perhaps  more  would  not  thus  be  refund- 
ed, than  will  now  be  ; assistance  however  would  be  equally 
within  the  reach  of  the  persons  who  needed  it ; self-interest 
wrould  operate  more  strongly  to  narrow  their  expenditures  ; 
and  an  increased  stimulus  to  personal  exertion,  would  be 
applied  during  the  whole  preparatory  state.  The  incum- 
bents on  the  fund  would  be  known,  not  as  paupers  living  on 
charity,  but  as  indigent  young  men  struggling  with  poverty, 
and  calculating  to  repay  the  favours  done  them,  out  of  the 
fruits  of  their  future  earnings.” 

Many  important  testimonies  of  the  like  nature  were  re- 
ceived, also,  soon  after  the  measure  in  question  was  adopted; 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Appendix  in  the  Eleventh 
Report  of  the  Society,  where  will  be  found  the  testimonies 
of  no  less  than  nine  Presidents  of  Colleges,  of  several  Pro- 
fessors, and  of  many  other  Gentlemen  of  high  reputation, 
besides  communications  expressing  the  views  of  about  70 
beneficiaries  belonging  to  four  Colleges,  and  highly  approving 
the  measure  in  question. * Several  other  Societies  had  also 

* ■ These  testimonials  are  signed  by  Presidents  Day — Xott — Davis 
— Griffin — Humphrey — Bates — Tylor — Wayland,  and  Allen — by  Pro- 
fessor Rice  of  Virginia,  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  N.  York — the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Chester  of  Albany,  whose  opinion,  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  as  he  assured  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is 
given  in  decided  terms  in  favour  of  the  system  of  “ parental  loan” — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Church  of  New  Hampshire — Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq. — Pro- 
fessor, now  President  Woods,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky; — Rev.  Jus- 
tm  Edwards — the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pavson,  of  Maine; — Professor  Dewy; 
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adopted  similar  principles,  or  have  adopted  them  since. 
The  business-men  of  the  community  called  aloud  for  such 
an  arrangement.  Before  it  was  adopted,  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  began  to  languish.  Since  its  adoption,  the  receipts 
have  been  greatly  augmented.  Some  who  doubted  about 
the  principle,  at  the  outset,  have  come  fully  into  the  appro- 
bation of  it,  since  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Soci- 
ety to  learn  their  duty,  and  such  the  results  of  these  efforts. 
Will  any  one  say,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  they  ought  to 
have  hesitated  about  acting  as  they  have  done  ? 

Nay,  I may  make  the  appeal  nearer  home  to  the  Review- 
er; 1 may  refer  him  to  the  general  Assembly.  In  their 
Minutes  of  this  very  year;  their  Board  of  Education  say, 
“ We  desire  every  beneficiary  to  remember,  that  his  duty  to 
the  church,  to  his  younger  brethren  who  seek  the  same  holy 
office,  and  to  his  Saviour,  requires  that  so  soon  as  he  is  able, 
he  should  refund  the  benefaction  conferred  on  him  with  in- 
terest. Every  beneficiary  shall  be  furnished  with  an  attest- 
ed copy  of  this  resolution.”  p.  426. 

The  Reviewer  will  perceive,  that  the  General  Assembly’s 
Board  of  Education  have  here  recognized,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner,  the  duty  of  its  beneficiaries  towards  “ the 
church,  their  younger  brethren,  and  the  Saviour”  himself, 
to  refund  not  only  the  sums  of  money  furnished  them  by  the 
Board,  but  to  return  the  same  “with  interest,”  in  all  cases 
where  they  are  able.  How  does  this  differ  at  all  from  “ the 
principle  of  refunding  “ adopted  by  the  A.  E.  Society  ? 
They  cancel  the  debt,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  it ; the 
Assembly’s  Board  do  not  think  that  more  than  this  ought  to 
be  done.  And  although  they  do  not  require  a written  ob- 
ligation, they  require  that  every  Student  should  be  furnished 
with  a copy  of  their  resolution,  which  certainly  amounts  to 
a printed  obligation.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in  this 
latter  measure  over  the  former,  I confess  myself  unable  to 
perceive  what  it  is.  Indeed  I have  difficulties,  of  serious 

Rev.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Patton,  of  New-York;  Rev.  Mr.  Nettleton, 
and  a number  of  other  clergymen  of  known  character  and  respecta- 
bility. 

See  also  the  11  Rep.  Prost.  Epis.  Ed.  Soc.  presented  Oct.  1828. 
The  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and  the  late  young  men’s  Education  So. 
N.  Y.  adopted  the  system  of  loaning  before  the  A.  E.  Society. 
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import  in  my  own  view,  in  respect  to  this  measure  of  the 
Assembly’s  Board.  The  young  men  who,  on  the  score  of 
duty , thus  become  their  debtors,  are  left  in  a state  in  which 
their  generosity  and  their  honour,  merely,  are  appealed  to; 
and  in  case  they  decline  making  repayment,  they  are  liable 
to  be  filled  with  apprehension  that  their  motives  may  be 
misconstrued.  But  in  case  they  are  expressly  liberated  from 
their  obligations  by  those  to  whom  they  are  due,  no  such 
apprehensions  will  exist.  In  which  of  these  predicaments 
would  any  young  man  of  generous  feelings  prefer  to  be  ? 
And  suppose  cases  to  occur,  (and  such  do  occur),  in  which 
a young  man  abandons  the  object  for  which  he  was  patron- 
ized, or  becomes  an  apostate  and  disgraces  the  ministry  ; 
then  how  are  the  General  Assembly’s  Board  to  obtain  the 
repayment  of  the  monies  expended?  In  this  case,  the  A. 
E.  Society  have  a security  that  such  monies  shall  not  be  lost 
to  the  treasury  of  the  church. 

But  lest  I should  be  tedious,  I will  cut  short  the  further 
consideration  of  facts  alleged  by  the  Reviewer,  and  come 
to  the  consideration, 

II.  Of  fears. 

The  Reviewer  is  afraid  of  the  immense  power,  which  he 
thinks  the  Parent  Society  will  ultimately  attain.  These 
fears  he  has  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  following  lan- 
guage. Speaking  of  the  election  of  members  by  ballot, 
ha  says, 

“ Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  pre- 
venting or  retarding  the  perversion  of  the  funds  from  the 
original  purpose,  it  certainly  increases  the  power  of  the  offi- 
cers and  Directors  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  enables 
them,  if  so  disposed,  to  select  the  persons  who  are  to  vote  in 
choosing  Officers  and  Directors ; so  that  in  fact  they  might 
as  well  be  elected  for  life,  with  the  power  of  nominating  their 
own  successors.  Suppose  that  at  any  time  a majority  of  act- 
ing members  of  the  Society  are  in  favor  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Directors,  the  Directors  can,  through  their 
friends,  have  new  voting  members  chosen,  favorable  to  the 
same  course;  so  that  it  will  in  the  end  amount  to  the  same 
thing,  as  to  give  the  Directors  the  power  of  appointing  their 
successors.  The  distant  members,  who  have  a right  to  vote, 
can  seldom  attend  the  anniversaries  ; so  that  from  the  nature 
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of  the  case,  the  election  of  officers  and  new  members,  can 
always  be  under  the  control  of  those  residing  near  the  place 
of  holding  the  annual  meetings.  If  at  any  time,  the  concerns 
of  the  Society  should  be  mismanaged,  it  is  evident  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  compact,  that  the  branches  and  distant 
contributors,  have  no  means  of  effecting  a reformation  ; 
because  they  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  rights  into 
the  hands  of  a body  politic  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
And  as  this  corporation  can  hold  real  estate,  whose  annual 
income  shall  equal  ten  thousand  dollars  ; can  increase  per- 
manent funds,  and  scholarships,  to  any  extent;  can  dispose 
at  pleasure  of  the  annual  surplus  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  the 
monies  returned  by  beneficiaries,  and  has  also  a veto  on  the 
appropriations  of  the  branches  ; its  power  must  become  im- 
mense.*1 And  the  organization  is  so  adjusted,  the  machinery 
is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  power 
in  a single  point;  so  that  the  hand  of  an  infant,  touching  a 
lever  in  Boston,  can  control,  and  manage,  and  direct  the 
whole  Christian  community,  South  and  West  of  the  Con- 
necticut, interested  in  this  concern,”  p.  363 — 4. 

As  to  the  facts  here  alleged,  they  have  already  been  ex- 
amined. The  amount  of  the  fears  is,  that  there  may  be,  or 
will  be,  perversion  of  power  and  funds. 

Again,  in  canvassing  the  subject  of  monies  loaned  being 
returned  to  the  general  treasury,  he  says  ; 

“ Add  these  monies  refunded  to  the  permanent  funds  and 
scholarships  entrusted  to  the  immediate  care  of  the  Parent 
Society,  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  if  this  process  were  to  go 
on  for  half  a century,  a height  of  independence  must  be  at- 
tained, sufficient  to  make  even  good  men’s  heads  turn  giddy. 
From  the  very  constitution  of  the  society,  whose  claims  to 
universal  patronage  we  have  presumed  to  examine,  it  must 
every  year  be  growing  more  and  more  independent,  not  only 
of  the  original  contributors,  but  also  of  the  auxiliaries  ; and  it 
must  also  be  acquiring  a more  extensive  influence  over  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  one  half  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  shall  have  been  educa- 
ted under  this  system,  and  that  the  bonds  of  many  of  them 
remain  unpaid  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  in  the  vicinity 


* See  Rules,  Chapter  vi.  9. 
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of  Boston,  and  that  in  these  circumstances  a proposition  was 
made  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  change  some  important  feature  in  her  discipline  or  doc- 
trines, and  that  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Society  were 
known  to  think  favorably  of  these  changes — what  would  be 
the  consequence  1 We  all  know  how  wonderfully  interest 
influences  the  opinions  even  of  good  men,  and  how  prone 
they  are  to  coincide  in  sentiment  with  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent,”  p.  361. 

Here  then  are  two  distinct  fears;  the  one,  that  the  power 
and  funds  of  the  Society  may  be  perverted  to  some  sinister 
purpose,  without  any  adequate  control ; the  other,  that  the 
Directors  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  may,  some  20  or  30  years 
hence,  undertake,  through  the  medium  of  their  beneficiaries, 
“ to  change  some  important  feature  in  the  doctrines  or  disci- 
pline” of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

1 am  glad  the  writer  has  been  ingenuous  enough  to  speak 
out  thus  plainly  the  difficulties  which  he  feels  on  this  subject. 
On  facts , his  difficulties,  as  it  seems  tome,  cannot  rest,  when 
he  comes  to  review  them.  If  so,  then  they  must  have  their 
basis  in  fears. 

I do  him  honour,  that,  while  cherishing  such  fears,  he  has 
added  a testimony  so  frank  and  noble  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent Directors  and  management  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  as  is 
the  following:  “ We  are  far  from  intimating  that  any  such 
influence  is  now  intended  to  be  attained,  and  if  it  were  at- 
tained, that  it  would  be  improperly  used.  We  have  the 
happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  great  concern,  and  we  know  the  reputation  of 
all;  and  we  believe  them  to  be  as  pure  in  their  intentions,  as 
single  in  their  purpose,  and  as  devoted  in  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical piety,  as  any  men  on  earth  ; and  we  disclaim  any 
knowledge  of  a single  act  in  their  management  of  this  great 
charity,  which  has  the  most  remote  sectarian  bearing,”  p.  36 1 . 
And  again  ; “ As  long  as  the  Directors  remain  such  as  we  be- 
lieve they  now  are,  intelligent,  active,  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  vital  piety,  every  thing, 
which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  demand, 
will  be  done,”  p.  364. 

With  these  testimonies  I do  most  heartily  agree  ; and  I sin- 
cerely thank  the  Reviewer  for  having  given  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  would  seem,  now,  that  in  his  own  view,  with  all  his 
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caution  and  apprehensions,  there  is,  at  least,  no  present  dan- 
ger. But  then,  who  can  certainly  secure  us  for  the  future  ! 

None,  I answer  unhesitatingly,  but  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church;  none  but  God.  And  in  this  respect  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety do  not  stand  alone.  Every  College,  Theological  Se- 
minary, and  Academy,  in  this  country,  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  the  future.  Who  knows  whether  the  distin- 
guished College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  will 
not,  before  the  next  generation  passes  wholly  away,  go  into 
the  hands  of  Arminians  or  Unitarians?  None  but  God,  I 
answer  boldly.  Experience  in  other  States  and  countries 
will  support  this  answer. 

The  Reviewer  has  referred  to  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  an  example  and  a proof  that  funds  may  be  per- 
verted, and  that  Societies  who  manage  them  may  become 
faithless.  I acknowledge  this,  with  a feeling  of  deep  dis- 
tress. But  what  is  the  remedy  ? As  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  may  answer,  “ The  remedy  is  in  our 
Creed,  and  in  our  Formulas  of  discipline  and  doctrine.”  But 
has  not  the  Church  in  Scotland  been  in  possession  of  these, 
for  almost  two  centuries  ? And  is  the  Reviewer  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Moderates,  i.  e.  the  Arminians,  and  Arian- 
ish  party,  had  the  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  swayed 
all  its  General  Judicatories,  for  many  years,  if  they  do  not 
at  the  present  period  ? He  is  surely  not  ignorant,  that  there 
is  a large  number  of  Scotch  Churches,  which  are  Seceders 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  their  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  majority  had  become  corrupt. 

Or,  if  he  pleases  to  refer  the  public  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  England,  and  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  will  this  in  any  measure,  help  the  cause  ? Who 
that  knows  any  thing,  does  not  know  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  respect  to  far  the  greater  majority  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, has  been  Arminian,  I had  almost  said,  for  ages ; and 
that  for  no  small  period  of  time,  not  a few,  (and  if  we  may 
credit  the  statement  of  some  of  its  ministers,)  a decided  ma- 
jority, were  Arian  ? And  if  one  goes  to  the  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions of  the  Dutch  and  the  German  Churches,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  is  the  argument  helped  at  all  ? One  glance 
at  the  Neology  of  the  continent,  will  answer  this  question. 

I am,  indeed,  not  one  of  those  who  have  any  prejudices 
whatever  against  Creeds  and  Confessions,  when  used  within 
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their  proper  limits,  and  assigned  to  their  appropriate  places. 
In  fact,  whenever  1 hear  a man  declaiming  against  them,  in 
a loose  and  general  manner,  1 always  take  it  for  granted,  that 
it  is  because  he  wishes  to  have  the  liberty,  in  some  way  or 
other,  of  inculcating  what  is  opposed  to  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  no  apprehension  that  we  can  put  them 
into  the  same  scale  with  the  Bible,  in  regard  to  their  influ- 
ence in  preserving  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  Churches  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  practice.  When  all  is  done  and 
said,  they  are  only  paper  ramparts  about  the  citadel  of  God  ; 
and  men  will  batter  them  down,  whenever  their  passions  or 
their  prejudices  are  armed  against  them. 

What  then  is  to  keep  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, from  ultimately  turning  apostate?  Is  it  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? How  can  we  any  more 
put  our  trust  in  this,  than  the  good  people  of  Scotland  could 
in  theirs  ? Once,  men  of  God  filled  nearly  all  the  pulpits  in 
their  land  ; but  what  has  been  the  fact  for  a century  past  ? 
Now,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly, I hope  and  verily  believe,  are  men  of  God,  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  truth  ; but  how  can  this  prove  that 
it  will  always  be  so  ? And  if  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
LJ.  States,  should  take  the  course  of  the  established  Churches 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  then  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  with  all  its  funds  and  all  its  Scholar- 
ships, which  already  amount  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
permanent  funds  of  the  A.  E.  Society  ? What  a tremendous 
engine  will  it  be,  to  prostrate  in  the  dust  every  advocate  of 
the  truths  which  it  now  defends  ? 

And  does  not  the  very  same  argument,  (if  it  be  any  argu- 
ment at  all),  apply  to  every  College,  Theological  Seminary, 
Academy,  and  benevolent  Society  with  funds,  in  the  whole 
country  ? Most  certainly  it  does.  The  next  generation — 
who  can  tell  what  they  are  to  be  ? God  only  knows.  What 
is  the  result  then?  Why,  if  we  are  to  reason  as  the  Re- 
viewer does,  the  result  is,  that  we  must  have  no  Colleges 
endowed  ; no  Theological  Seminaries  of  this  character;  no 
Academies;  no  Scholarships;  no  benevolent  Institutions; 
for  even  such  as  are  without  permanent  funds,  may  be  per- 
verted. Nay,  the  very  structure  of  our  Government  should 
be  altered  ; for  the  powers  now  committed  to  our  legislators 
and  judges,  are  liable  to  abuse  by  bad  men,  and  therefore 
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adapted  to  become  the  causes  of  immense  and  incalculable 
injury  to  the  community. 

Can  any  man,  now,  on  sober  consideration,  adopt  or  give 
assent  to  an  argument  or  a principle,  which  is  connected  with 
such  tremendous  consequences  as  those  to  which  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Reviewer  does  most  plainly  and  certainly  lead  ? 
“ What  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing,”  says  the  old  pro- 
verb of  the  logicians  ; and  it  says  this  very  truly.  * 

The  reasoning  of  the  Reviewer  on  page  388,  in  order  to 

* An  opinion  has  sometimes  been  expressed,  (and  it  will  be  well  if 
the  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  do  not  strengthen  the  belief),  that  In- 
stitutions ought  not  to  have  permanent  funds.  In  regard  to  some  In- 
stitutions for  promoting  religion  and  benevolence,  this  is  doubtless 
true.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  inflicting  a deep  and  palpable  injury 
upon  the  Church,  by  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  these  import- 
ant aids  in  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world  ? The  experience  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  has  shown  that 
such  funds  are  exceedingly  necessary  and  useful  in  promoting  some 
objects  of  great  and  permanent  interest.  As  an  example,  may  be 
mentioned,  the  work  of  education  in  nearly  all  its  branches.  The  A.  E. 
Society,  it  is  believed  by  very  many,  conies,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
within  this  class  of  Institutions.  It  is  not  formed  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. Should  the  Millennium  commence  the  next  year,  the  object 
it  has  in  view  would  be  increased,  not  diminished  in  importance.  “ For 
the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.”  The  means  of  educating  them 
will  always  be  needed.  The  responsible  duty  of  supervision,  the  ne- 
glect of  which  will  more  than  any  thing  else  lead  to  a perversion  of 
the  funds,  can  never  be  thoroughly  discharged  by  the  officers  and 
agents  of  Education  Societies,  unless  they  are  in  a good  degree  re- 
lieved from  embarrassment,  and  constant  apprehension  as  to  the  means 
of  carrying  forward  the  youth  under  their  patronage.  The  A.  E. 
Society  has  adopted  no  new  principle  on  this  subject.  The  plan  of 
establishing  Scholarships  is  of  long  standing.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  warmly  approved  it;  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  that  Judicatory  already  hold  sixteen  such  foundations  for  the 
use  of  the  Seminary  at  Princeton ; amounting  to  a permanent  fund  of 
$40,000 — which  is  more  than  half  of  all  the  money  vested  by  the  A.  E. 
Society  and  its  Branches,  in  this  manner — and  within  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  as  much  as  has  yet  been  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society.  Four  fifths  of  all  the  Scholarships  belonging  to  the  A.  E. 
Society , and  to  its  Branches , are  merely  temporary  ; th<?y  are  annual 
subscriptions,  binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  donors.  Only 
three  permanent  Scholarships  have  been  given,  out  of  New  England; 
and  one  of  these  was  by  a benevolent  lady  in  Great  Britain.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  those  who  have  jealousies  about  permanent  funds, 
may  find  many  other  Institutions  and  Societies  in  our  country,  which 
afford,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  more  ground  of  jealousy  than  the 
A.  E.  Society. 
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remove  suspicion  that  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  the 
A.  E.  Society,  might  possibly  betray  their  trusts,  in  process 
of  future  time,  furnishes  no  answer  to  the  above  suggestions  ; 
nor  is  it  grounded  on  any  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  past  ages,  and  in  other  countries.  How  can 
all  this  history  be  overlooked  by  intelligent  and  candid  men  ? 
The  grand  remedy  proposed  by  the  Reviewer,  for  all  the 
evils  that  may  occur  in  the  General  Assembly’s  Board  of 
Education,  is,  that  they  do  not  perpetuate  their  own  body  ; 
and  that  the  General  Assembly,  on  whom  they  are  depend- 
ent, is  annually  elected.’  But  is  not  this  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Society  ? And  after  all,  who 
can  in  either  case,  give  assurance  that  those  who  elect  annu- 
ally, will  not,  in  process  of  time,  become  corrupt?  Was 
not  this  the  case  in  Scotland  ? And  have  we  any  better  se- 
curity in  this  country?  None,  I answer;  none  that  can  be 
any  better,  so  far  as  merely  human  arrangements  are  con- 
cerned. 

What  then  is  the  antidote  for  our  fears  as  to  the  future  ? 
Not  the  General  Assembly  ; nor  any  other  Assembly,  or  So- 
ciety, or  body  of  men,  or  Statutes,  or  Creeds,  or  Constitu- 
tions. To  trust  in  God , and  to  do  our  duty , is  the  only 
ground  of  hope,  that  we  have  or  can  have,  or  that  we  need, 
in  regard  to  time  future.  Had  Christians  more  faith  and 
less  fear , the  world  would  be  revolutionized  in  a short  time. 
The  treasuries  of  God  would  be  full  to  overflowing,  and  all 
hands  would  be  set  to  work,  and  all  hearts  engaged,  in  the 
glorious  enterprise  of  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
salvation. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I am  constrained  to  wonder  that  such 
an  objection  to  the  A . E.  Society  should  be  brought  forward. 
The  argument  is  simply  this  ; ‘ Take  care  how  you  build  up 
this  Society,  for  should  it  once  become  corrupt,  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  engine  in  doing  evil.’  What!  And  cannot  this 
be  said  of  every  good  institution  which  adorns  Society,  or 
blesses  mankind  ? Nay,  cannot  Christianity  itself  be  abused, 
and  has  it  not  been,  to  the  destruction  for  time  and  eternity 
of  millions  and  millions  ? But  shall  there  be  no  Christianity, 
because  it  may  be  abused  ? Shall  there  be  no  endowed  Aca- 
demies, Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries,  because  they 
may  be  abused  ? If  so,  then  let  the  Reviewer  use  his  elo- 
quence and  his  influence  with  the  next  General  Assembly, 
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to  take  away  all  the  funds  from  the  Princeton  Seminary,  and 
to  return  its  Scholarships  to  the  owners.  It  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  say,  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  other  security  that 
they  will  not  be  perverted,  than  that  which  the  A.  E.  Soci- 
ety have,  that  theirs  will  not  be. 

I have  a word  to  say  on  the  fears  which  he  expresses, 
that,  at  some  future  period,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  who  settle  in  the  South  and  West,  and  who  are  in- 
debted to  that  Society,  may  come  forward,  and  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  Directors  who  live  in  and  near  Boston,  may 
vote  in  such  a way  as  will  change  the  doctrines  or  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 

In  the  first  place,  who  are  to  license  and  settle  their 
young  men  in  the  Presbyterian  connexion  ? Of  course  the 
several  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Will  these  Presbyteries,  then,  ordain  young  men,  most  of 
whom  will  be  educated  in  Presbyterian  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, who  will  sell  their  consciences  and  their  integrity,  and 
break  their  solemn  vows,  in  order  to  please  the  Directors  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  and  around  Boston  ; and  all  this,  be- 
cause they  owe  them  a small  sum  of  money  ? The  fact  that 
the  Society  has  no  Institutions  of  its  own,  but  educates  young 
men  wherever  they  pursue  a regular  course  of  study,  is  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  the  direct  influence  which  they  may  have 
over  young  men,  will  ever  be  secondary.  The  Society  has 
assisted  40  young  men  the  present  year,  in  four  Theological 
Seminaries  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  chrnch  ; but  who 
will  imagine  that  the  influence  which  the  Society  holds  over 
these  young  men,  is  equal  to  that  of  their  Instructors,  or  of 
the  Presbyteries  to  which  they  stand  related  ? No  one,  who 
considers  in  what  manner  the  Society  is  constituted,  and 
how  entirely  the  Directors  are  dependent  upon  it,  can  seri- 
ously apprehend  any  evil  from  this  source. 

But  I have  other  questions  to  ask.  Whence  comes  the 
suspicion,  that  the  Directors  in  and  about  Boston,  may  wish 
to  intermeddle  with  the  doctrines  or  the  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  ? To  my  certain  knowledge,  it  is  habi- 
tual with  those  who  now  hold  that  office,  to  recommend  to 
all  the  young  men,  who  go  from  N.  England  into  the  bound- 
aries of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  chtirch, 
to  unite  with  the  Presbyteries,  and  not  to  hold  on  upon 
Congregationalism.  A greater  mistake  cannot  be  made, 
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than  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  zeal  on  this  subject. 
And  should  the  A.  E.  Society  elect  others  like  them,  (which 
they  certainly  may  do,  when  they  leave  the  stage,  or  resign, 
or  whenever  the  Society  chooses  to  supersede  them,)  then 
these  same  views  will  be  still  cherished.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  young  men  who  have  gone  from  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  have  become  Presbyterians,  and  that  Se- 
minary allows  of  Presbyterian  Professors,  and  never  has 
uttered,  and  I trust  will  not  utter,  one  word  against  Presby- 
terianism. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  tables.  The  Reviewer  calls  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  educate  their  own  young  men,  and  not 
to  leave  them  to  others.  In  this  he  is  in  the  right.  And  it 
is  exceedingly  cheering,  that  very  many  individuals  and 
churches  belonging  to  the  connexion  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, have  long  ago  embarked  in  the  blessed  work  which  the 
Reviewer  recommends,  and  now  assist  in  bringing  forward 
at  least  two  hundred  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  harmo- 
nious connexion  with  the  A.  E.  Society.  The  Reviewer 
has  said,  that  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  has  yet 
been  done  by  the  Assembly’s  Board.  But  while  our  Wes- 
tern country  is  starving  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  world 
is  perishing  in  wickedness,  the  A.  E.  Society  have  believed 
that  something  is  to  be  done,  and  have  tried  to  do  it. 

Have  they  ever  decried  the  exertions  of  other  benevo- 
lent Societies  ? Have  they  ever  suggested  one  syllable,  which 
could  raise  a »aspicion  about  the  motives,  or  alarm  the  pub- 
lic about  the  danger  of  such  Associations  ? Let  it  be  pro- 
duced ; and  for  one,  I will  give  them  my  full  share  of  dis- 
approbation. 

On  the  contrary,  they  will  lift  up  their  hands  and  hearts 
to  God,  with  devout  thankfulness,  when  the  exhortation  of 
the  Reviewer  shall  be  fully  heeded  by  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  they  will  come  forward,  and  take  charge  of  a great  host 
of  laborers  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

But  suppose  now,  when  they  do  this,  the  Congregationa- 
lists  should  say ; ‘ See,  the  Presbyterians  are  filling  our 
country  with  their  pupils  and  friends.  They  have  a great 
Society,  great  Seminaries,  many  Scholarships,  and  great  zeal 
for  Presbyterianism  ; and  if  we  wait  much  longer,  they  will 
be  too  strong  for  us,  and  Congregationalism  will  be  driven 
from  the  land.  What  is  to  be  done  ? Why,  this  we  can  do. 
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We  can  call  aloud  on  the  public,  and  rouse  them  up  to  an 
apprehension  of  future  danger  to  their  religious  freedom, 
and  their  welfare.  We  can  easily  excite  the  jealousies  of 
the  West  on  this  subject,  who  are  already  filled  with  appre- 
hension. We  can  thus  make  the  candidates  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  objects  of  suspicion,  and  cause  the  public 
zeal  in  favour  of  raising  them  up  greatly  to  abate.  And  thus 
Congregationalism  may  still  be  safe.1 

What  could  the  Reviewer  object  to  this  ? It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see ; for  has  he  not  by  implication  done  the  same 
thing  ? The  rectitude  of  his  intention  I do  not  mean  to  call 
in  question.  The  correctness  of  the  principle  on  which  his 
popular  appeal  to  suspicion  and  party  feeling  is  evident- 
ly grounded,  (although  he  may  not  be  conscious  of  it),  is 
what  can  never  for  a moment  be  defended,  until  it  is  deci- 
ded, that  Congregationalists  are  heretics,  and  that  they  have 
a design  to  destroy  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

In  a day  like  this,  when  every  opposer  of  vital  piety  in 
our  land  is  making  an  effort  to  raise  a hue  and  cry  about 
“religious  combinations,”  and  “religious  establishments,” 
is  it  prudent,  is  it  wise,  is  it  becoming,  is  it  brotherly,  to 
make  such  objections  as  these  ? 

But  1 must  come  to  a close.  And  this  I shall  do  by  a few 
words  on  the  last  topic  proposed  for  consideration  ; viz. 

III.  The  method  which  the  Reviewer  has  chosen,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  object. 

I frankly  confess  that  I have  a deep  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  obligation  to  communicate  serious  doubts  and 
fears  about  (he  tendency  of  any  measures  so  important  as 
those  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  I do  fully  recognize.  The  pri- 
vilege of  doing  it  is  an  undoubted  one.  But  how  shall  this 
be  done  ? Shall  the  tocsin  of  alarm  be  sounded  through  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  enemies  of  religion  be  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  have  their  mouths  filled  with  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  A.  E.  Society?  Thousands  will  read  or  hear 
these  accusations  or  objections,  who  never  listen  to  the  pre- 
sent or  to  any  answer  whatever.  Is  it  best  to  afford  matter 
of  clamour  to  such  men?  If  the  Reviewer  had  serious  ob- 
jections, why  not  make  them  directly  to  the  A.  E.  Society, 
or  to  its  Directors,  and  have  them  canvassed  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  or  of  the  Board  ? Is  there  any  ground  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  would  not  have  received  an  earnest  and 
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respectful  attention  ? None.  Why  then  should  the  public 
mind  be  awakened  to  suspicion,  or  be  agitated  about  this 
matter,  before  it  had  been  canvassed  by  the  Society  ? If  it 
be  proper  to  accomplish  objects  of  this  nature  in  such  a way, 
then  may  such  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  as  ap- 
prove of  the  writer’s  views,  find  hereafter  deep  reason  to 
regret,  that  they  have  sanctioned  a principle  which  allows 
all  their  efforts  to  endow  Seminaries  of  learning,  classic  or 
sacred,  to  be  held  up  as  objects  of  suspicion  and  of  danger. 

But  I do  believe,  I may  say  that  I know,  that  many,  very 
many  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  never  will,  and 
never  can,  approve  either  the  reasoning  and  arguments  of 
the  Reviewer,  or  the  method  which  he  has  chosen  in  order 
that  they  should  be  felt  by  the  public.  Est  modus  in  re- 
bus. A great  concern  like  this  should  not  be  transacted  by 
an  appeal  to  popular  feeling ; above  all,  by  an  appeal  which 
has  its  basis  in  a view  of  facts  altogether  imperfect,  and  in 
many  respects  entirely  erroneous.  As  a friend  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  as  a disinterested  friend,  1 feel  that  this  Society  has 
reason  to  complain  of  such  a proceeding  ; and,  if  1 may 
judge  of  the  sympathies  of  others  who  have  read  the  Re- 
viewer’s remarks,  I believe  its  friends  will  complain  aloud, 
and  far  and  wide  too,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the 
Society,  and  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  the  mistakes  laid  to  its 
charge,  nor  any  more  exposed  to  future  dangers,  than  every 
Society  and  Seminary  in  the  country,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Reviewer  will,  I trust,  forgive  the  plainness  of  these 
remarks,  after  the  plainness  with  which  he  has  expressed 
his  own  views.  That  they  are  published  to  the  world  is 
the  necessary  result  of  his  own  Strictures  having  been  pub- 
lished. 

Whoever  he  may  be,  1 honour  his  talents,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  on  the  great  and  good  cause  ; although  I differ 
widely  from  him  as  to  some  facts,  and  some  principles  of 
reasoning.  If  any  thing  which  I have  said,  bears  hardly 
upon  him,  it  results  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  I 
could  not  help  endeavoring  to  show  the  true  results  and 
bearing  of  his  allegations  and  his  reasonings  ; and  if  in  doing 
this,  there  may  now  and  then  be  something  wrhich  presses 
hard,  it  is  not  because  I wish  it,  but  because  the  nature  of 
the  case  demands  it. 
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-After  all,  the  A.  E.  Society  fear  no  canvassing  either  in 
public  or  in  private.  They  exclaim,  with  one  voice,  ‘ If  our 
cause  cannot  be  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  argu- 
ment, and  Christian  principle,  then  let  it  go  down!’  That  it 
can  be  sustained,  1 must  fully  believe ; and  I have  here 
proffered  my  feeble  aid,  to  assist  in  this  great  object.  But  I 
am  most  fully  aware,  that  neither  my  aid,  nor  that  of  its  pre- 
sent friends,  will  be  adequate  to  accomplish  and  to  secure 
all  the  important  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  To  God 
the  Saviour,  I would  most  sincerely,  most  devoutly  com- 
mend it;  and  it  is  my  earnest  supplication,  that  the  smiles 
of  heaven  may  be  continually  afforded  it;  that  all  its  bene- 
volent measures  may  be  blest ; that  its  friends,  and  its  op- 
posers  (if  it  should  have  any),  may  yet  be  united  in  rejoic- 
ing over  it,  as  the  happy  instrument  of  turning  many  to 
righteousness  ; and  that  future  generations  may  rise  up,  and 
call  it  blessed. 

M.  Stuart. 
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ON  THE  FOREGOING  STRICTURES* 


We  insert  the  preceding  Strictures,  notwithstanding  their 
length  and  severity,  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Our  object 
was  to  bring  a subject,  which  we  deem  of  vital  importance, 
before  the  churches,  with  the  desire,  that  it  might  be  can- 
didly and  conscientiously  considered.  As  we  have  no  party 
nor  sectarian  objects  to  promote,  we  are  desirous  that  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  may  be 
fairly  and  fully  presented.  We  have  read  these  Strictures  with 
the  attention  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  source  whence  they 
come.  We  cannot  consent,  however,  to  allow  them  to  come 
before  our  readers  without  making  such  remarks,  as  we  deem 
necessary  for  our  own  justification,  and  for  presenting  the 
subject  in  its  proper  light. 

The  first  point,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is  the  propriety  of  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  public.  Our  reasons  for  taking  this  course  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  princi- 
ple, that  public  discussion  of  public  measures  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  any  community,  civil  or  religious.  As 
this  will  not  be  doubted,  we  shall  not  argue  the  point,  but 
simply  show,  that  the  course  which  we  saw  fit  to  pursue,  is 
justifiable  on  this  ground  ; and  that,  if  the  friends  of  the  A.  E. 
Society  do  not  mean  to  put  down  all  discussion,  and  all  ex- 
amination into  its  principles  and  measures,  they  have  no  just 
cause  of  complaint.  What  then  is  the  state  of  the  case? 
Here  is  a Society  proposing  for  its  object  the  responsible 
work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  object,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  Christian  pub- 
lic for  support;  it  urges  its  claims  with  zeal  and  constancy 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  not  merely  in  the  section  where 
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it  originated  and  where  it  is  located,  but  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  organizes  societies  in  a large  por- 
tion of  our  congregations,  and  bids  fair,  in  a short  time,  to 
get  the  whole  of  this  important  business  under  its  sole  direc- 
tion. Now,  supposing  that  there  are  a number  of  men,  or 
any  one  man,  who  conscientiously  believes,  that  the  plan 
of  this  society  is  injudicious,  that  its  principles  are  of  evil 
tendency,  that  its  organization  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  is  he 
to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  saying  so  ? Is  the  mere  fact 
that  others  think  differently,  to  prevent  him  from  presenting, 
in  a fair  and  Christian  manner,  his  difficulties  for  the  consi- 
deration of  his  fellow  Christians  ? We  trust  not.  We  trust 
that  the  time  is  far  distant,  when  any  society  will  either  wish, 
or  be  able,  to  prevent  public  discussion  or  public  scrutiny. 
But  it  seems,  that  in  this  instance,  it  is  regarded  as  matter 
of  just  complaint : not  because  the  Society  or  its  friends  are 
afraid  of  public  discussion,  but  because  they  consider,  that 
the  proper  course  for  any  such  individual  to  pursue,  would 
be  to  present  his  objections  to  the  Society  itself  or  its  Board 
of  Directors.  We  thought  differently,  and  think  so  still,  for 
the  following  reasons  : 1.  The  appeal  of  the  Society  is  to 

the  Christian  public  ; to  the  Christian  public  therefore  be- 
longs the  right  of  judging  of  its  merits ; and  to  the  Christian 
public  should  be  addressed,  in  our  judgment,  all  the  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it.  2.  We  had  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  our  objections  would  produce  no  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Directors.  We  knew  that  they  had  often  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  had  frequently  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  their  plans.  Where 
then  could  be  the  use  of  presenting  our  objections  to  them  ? 
What  good  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  a course?  None  at  all,  as  the  result  has  proved.  The 
author  of  these  Strictures,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  speaks 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  Board,  differs  from  us  entirely 
in  opinion,  pronounces  our  objections  of  no  weight,  and  is 
far  from  supposing  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Society 
should  be  revolutionized,  in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of 
public  confidence.  We  might, therefore,  as  well  have  placed 
our  objections  iu  the  fire,  as  presented  them  to  this  Board. 
The  same  reasons,  with  nearly  equal  force,  apply  to  the  idea 
of  bringing  them  before  the  Society  itself.  Its  annual  meet- 
ings, even  those  for  business,  are  not  suitable  seasons  for 
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the  discussion  of  questions,  which  involve  so  many  principles 
and  have  so  many  important  bearings,  immediate  and  remote. 
Besides,  the  only  probable  method  of  operating  effectually 
on  the  minds  either  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Society,  was  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  public  ; to  have  the  reasons  for 
and  against,  fairly  presented ; and  time  given  for  mature  de- 
liberation. The  Society  could  not  change  its  plans,  after 
all  that  it  has  said  and  done,  unless  a change  had  previ- 
ously been  wrought  in  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Now 
supposing,  with  such  prospects,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Society  or  its  Directors,  we  conscientiously  believe  (which 
is  in  fact  the  case),  that  our  objections  are  of  deep  and  so- 
lemn weight;  that  they  call  for  the  serious  attention  of  the 
churches,  are  we  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  speaking  out  ? 
Never. 

Besides,  we  knew  that  these  objections,  or  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  had  been  presented  again  and  again  to  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  without  effect.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  representations  w’ere  made  orally 
or  in  writing;  the  subject  was  thus  brought  up,  and  that  too, 
not  merely  by  those  who  stood  aloof  from  the  Society,  but 
by  its  own  members  and  friends,  some  objecting  to  one  fea- 
ture and  some  to  another.  The  matter  of  permanent  funds 
has  been  more  than  once  strenuously  urged  on  the  attention 
of  the  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Society,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  his  views.  The  whole  plan  of  the  loaning 
system  has  been  objected  to,  and  argued  against  formally 
without  effect.  Now  we  ask,  under  these  circumstances 
what  good  could  have  been  expected  from  doing  what  had 
virtually  been  done  so  often,  and  by  so  many  individuals, 
before?  We  think  none. 

But  finally,  our  object  demanded  that  this  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  Christian  public.  This  object  was  to  pre- 
vent those  of  our  fellow  Christians,  who  should  think  with 
us,  when  this  subject  was  once  fairly  presented  to  their  minds, 
from  committing  themselves  in  this  business;  and  to  effect 
if  possible  through  public  sentiment,  (the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  expected),  a change  in  what  we  honestly  consider 
the  objectionable  features  in  the  Society.  This  is  an  object, 
which  we  are  neither  afraid,  nor  ashamed  to  avow,  and 
which,  thinking  and  feeling  as  we  do,  it  was  not  only  proper 
but.  our  bounden  duty  to  pursue.  We  object  to  this  Society, 
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that  its  system  tends  to  degrade  the  character  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries ; that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel ; and  that  it  gives  the  Society  a power  over  the 
destinies  of  the  church,  which  no  set  of  men  on  earth  ought 
to  possess,  and  which  we  are  utterly  unwilling  to  submit  to. 
We  should  object  as  strenuously  to  this  system,  were  it  pur- 
sued by  the  General  Assembly’s  Board,  as  we  do  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Now,  if  these  objections  are  well  founded, 
the  Christian  public  should  feel  them ; for  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  result ; and  if  they  are  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, the  minds  of  those  on  whom  they  operate  should  be  set 
to  rest.  Our  object,  therefore,  demanded  a public  discussion. 
We  are  perfectly  willing,  that  any  one  and  every  one,  who 
upon  careful  and  proper  consideration,  approves  of  the  loan- 
ing system,  of  voluntary  societies  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  public  opinion  by  permanent  funds,  and  election 
by  ballot  of  their  voting  members,  &c.  &c.,  should  join  this 
Society,  be  he  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist,  and  press  on 
its  views  and  interests  with  all  his  heart.  But  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  desirous  that  those  who  with  us,  solemnly  believe 
that  these  principles  are  fraught  with  evils  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  church,  should  not  be  borne  on  bv  the  current,  and 
brought  to  cooperate  with  a system,  of  which  on  maturer 
consideration,  they  would  seriously  disapprove. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  Society  or  its  friends  should  be 
grieved  at  the  course  which  we  have  taken,  but  their  com- 
plaining “loud  and  far  and  wide,”  we  must  think  is  not  only 
unfounded,  but  amazingly  injudicious.  If  we  have  misre- 
presented facts,  we  are  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to 
make  acknowledgment.  If  our  objections  are  of  no  weight, 
let  them  be  answered  ; but  do  not  let  us  be  condemned  for 
appealing  to  the  same  tribunal  to  which  the  claims  of  the 
Society  were  submitted,  and  which  alone  is  competent  to 
decide  in  the  case.  We  are  glad,  that  the  author  of  the 
Strictures  does  us  the  justice  to  admit,  that  we  have  avoided 
all  personality  and  all  imputation  of  improper  motives ; 
and  we  trust  that  if  this  discussion  is  to  be  continued,  the 
same  forbearance  may  be  observed  by  the  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  He  complains,  however,  of  our 
having  sounded  “ the  tocsin  of  alarm.”  If  by  this  is  meant 
presenting  to  our  readers,  a calm  and  dispassionate  statement 
of  our  objections  to  the  A.  E.  Society,  then  indeed  have  wre 
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sounded  such  an  alarm.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
rousing  character  of  the  appeal  depends  entirely  on  the 
force  of  these  objections.  If  they  be  of  no  weight,  we  have 
done  the  Society  no  harm,  and  have  excited  no  apprehen- 
sion. For  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  we  have  dealt  in  mere 
insinuations,  or  empty  declamation.  As  to  his  opinion  (p. 
600),  that  those  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who 
approve  of  our  former  remarks,  may  have  reason  to  regret 
having  set  such  a precedent ; we  would  only  say,  that  when 
they  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  for  the  support  of  any 
of  their  institutions,  they  will  never  complain,  that  any  indi- 
vidual (especially  if  he  belong  to  the  body  of  Christians  to 
whom  they  apply  for  patronage,)  should  make  a calm  and 
Christian  statement  of  his  objections  to  their  projects.  If 
we  have  done  more  than  this,  we  have  done  more  than  we 
intended ; and  we  fear  no  reprisals  in  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
view complained  of.  The  deep  feeling,  therefore,  which 
the  author  confesses  on  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Christian  public,  and  which  he  says  he  entertains  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  friends  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  we 
would  do  nothing  to  aggravate  ; while  we  earnestly  main- 
tain, that  we  have  done  nothing  more  than  exercise  a right, 
which  we,  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  the  Chris  - 
tian community,  possess,  and  which  we  are  persuaded,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  wish  to  trammel  in  this  free 
country.  Such  is  our  defence  of  the  course  which  we  have 
pursued. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  the  minute  details  required  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Society,  as  to  their  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Though  we  consider  this  subject  of  importance,  and  are 
decided  in  our  convictions  of  its  inexpediency,  it  is  the  least 
prominent  of  all  our  objections.  Our  author,  however,  has 
devoted  nearly  ten  pages  to  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the 
system.  We  object  to  it,  because  it  is  unnecessary,  because 
it  is  injurious  in  its  influence  on  character,  and  because  it  is 
exceedingly  painful  to  young  men  of  delicate  and  ingenuous 
feelings. 

It  is  unnecessary,  because  all  the  information  which  it 
conveys  may,  as  far  as  requisite,  be  obtained  by  less  ob- 
jectionable methods.  It  is  argued,  that  as  the  Society  is 
bound  to  ascertain  the  pecuniary  circumstances  and  charac- 
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ter  of  its  beneficiaries,  therefore  this  minute  detail  of  all  they 
receive,  earn,  or  expend,  is  altogether  necessary.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  So- 
ciety in  this  respect ; the  question  is  only  as  to  the  means 
adopted  to  discharge  this  part  of  their  duty.  We  should 
suppose  that  the  examining  committees,  by  whom  their  be- 
neficiaries are  taken  up,  would  be  able  to  ascertain,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
young  men  whom  they  adopt.  This  is  the  very  purpose  for 
which  they  are  appointed  ; and  if  their  duty  be  faithfully 
discharged,  and  the  young  men  be  worthy  of  confidence,  there 
is  little  danger  of  deception.  This  is  not  theory  on  our  part. 
We  have  seen  this  plan  acted  upon  for  years,  and  have  never 
had  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  this  quarterly  certified  ac- 
count from  the  young  men,  of  every  cent  which  they  have 
received  or  expended.  Our  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  those  who  are  so  young,  that  their  own  parents  would 
not  trust  them  with  the  disposal  of  the  funds  requisite  for 
their  support.  In  such  cases,  their  accounts  may  be  kept, 
and  presented  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Acccording  to  our  experience,  therefore,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  system  of  the  A.  E.  Society  is  unnecessary,  as  far 
as  ascertaining  what  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  individual 
really  are.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  individual  cases  of  decep- 
tion will  occur  on  every  plan  ; but  we  do  not  think,  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  Society  should  be  constructed  on  the 
supposition,  that  their  beneficiaries  will  deceive  them  if  they 
can.  Our  best  security  against  such  cases,  is  extreme  cau- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  those  whom  we  adopt.  And  it  is 
certainly  possible,  as  experience  shows,  to  secure  satisfactory 
evidence  on  this  point,  without  having  recourse  to  the  plan 
objected  to. 

As  to  its  being  necessary  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  as  our  author  argues,  we  would  only  say,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  public  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Their  confidence  may  be  gained,  by  the  character  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  men  to  whom  this  great  concern  is  committed  ; 
and  by  the  smallness  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  each 
indidividual. 

Our  second  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  A> 
E.  Society  is,  that  we  deem  its  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  young  men  to  be  injurious.  The  author  of  the  Stric- 
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tines  recommends  it,  as  teaching  them  frugality,  industry, 
&c.,  and  says  much  on  the  evil  of  filling  “ the  pockets  of 
young  men  and  boys  with  money,  which  is  at  their  own  dis- 
posal.” But  does  the  Reviewer  recommend  filling  the 
pockets  of  young  men  and  boys  with  money  ? Are  any  of 
the  author’s  remarks  on  the  blessings  of  poverty,  and  the 
evils  of  being  rich,  really  to  the  point  ? Do  we  recommend 
making  beneficiaries  rich,  or  giving  them  the  means  of  being 
extravagant?  We  are  willing  to  adopt  all  the  general  re- 
marks of  the  author,  on  this  head,  as  our  own ; but  we 
maintain,  that  a young  man,  who  has  a hundred  dollars  to 
maintain  himself  upon,  in  any  of  our  Colleges  or  theologi- 
cal Seminaries,  will  not  find  himself  rich,  or  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  exercising  frugality,  or  of  making  personal 
exertions.  As,  therefore,  the  plan  which  we  contemplate, 
and  which  we  have  seen  long  acted  upon,  with  the  most  be- 
neficial results,  secures  the  advantages  contemplated  by  the 
demand  of  minute  quarterly  returns,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
close  our  eyes,  to  what  we  deem  its  necessary  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  young  men.  Our  objection  is  not,  that  it 
makes  the  young  men  too  economical ; but  that  it  proceeds 
on  the  principle  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  young  men 
themselves.  You  are  afraid  to  trust  them  with  seventy-two 
dollars  a year,  without  requiring  them  to  state,  how  they 
spend  it,  how  much  for  tuition,  how  much  for  board,  how 
much  for  washing,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  have  it  certified  by  their 
teacher,  that  this  statement,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
is  correct.  Now  we  maintain,  that  where  a man  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  is  considered  worthy  of 
being  a candidate  for  the  sacred  office  ; all  this  is  exceeding- 
ly derogatory.  It  wears  out  those  feelings  of  delicacy  and 
independence,  which  are  among  the  most  important  natural 
elements  of  excellence  of  character.  The  way  to  make 
men  w'orthy  of  confidence,  is  to  treat  them  with  confidence. 
The  whole  man  is  elevated  by  the  good  opinion  and  trust 
reposed  in  him,  by  those  around  him  and  above  him.  We 
deprecate,  therefore,  reducing  young  men  to  this  constant  feel- 
ing of  dependence  ; this  pressing  upon  them  at  every  turn  the 
idea  of  their  subjection.  As  far  as  our  experience  extends, 
it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a more  confidential  and  generous 
treatment  of  men  destined  to  any  important  office.  If  they 
be  not  worthy  of  this  confidence,  they  are  not  fit  for  the 
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ministry.  If  they  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  disposal  of 
seventy  two  dollars  a year,  for  their  own  support,  who  would 
trust  them  with  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  ? 

There  is,  on  page  573,  a very  great  perversion,  uninten- 
tional we  do  not  doubt,  of  one  of  our  former  statements. 
We  had  said,  that  we  knew  of  “ more  than  one  young  man 
of  unquestionable  piety”,  who  had  declined  asking  aid 
from  the  A.  E.  Society  on  account  of  these  quarterly  returns. 
Our  author  represents  the  dread  of  accountability , as  being 
the  motive  for  their  declining;  and  “ cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing, that  if  accountability  will  deter  any  young  man  from 
asking  aid,  it  is  his  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety may  never  have  any  beneficiaries  of  this  character.” 
It  is  not  accountability,  as  such,  from  which  young  men 
shrink.  It  is  the  kind  and  nature  of  this  accountability.  If 
this  be  proper,  then  shrinking  from  it  would  justify  the  au- 
thor’s remark.  But  this  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  Sup- 
posing this  accountability  extended  to  the  way  in  which  a 
man  ate,  or  walked,  how  many  words  he  spoke  in  a day,  and 
a thousand  particulars  of  like  nature,  and  a young  man 
should  spurn  at  it ; would  it  be  proper  to  say,  that  ‘ he  is 
afraid  of  accountability,  we  want  no  men  who  are  not  willing 
to  be  accountable  V This  appears  very  much  like  throwing 
dust  into  the  reader’s  eyes.  We  doubt  not  that  the  author  of 
these  Strictures,  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  But  supposing,  that  those  to  whom  he  is  thus 
responsible,  should  require  a quarterly  certified  return  of 
every  cent  he  spent,  and  every  cent  he  gained ; would  he 
submit  to  it  ? Let  it  be  understood  then,  that  it  is  not  an 
unwillingness  to  be  open  to  any  just  and  proper  inspection, 
that  we  would  represent  the  young  men  alluded  to,  as  enter- 
taining. It  is  the  nature  and  minuteness  of  the  details 
which  they  would  be  required  to  present,  at  which  their 
better  feelings  revolted.  They  felt  that  they  were  worthy 
of  being  trusted  ; and  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  a system, 
which  seems  to  bear,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  the  implication, 
that  they  were  not  deserving  of  the  slightest  confidence. 

Our  third  objection  is,  that  young  men  of  delicate  and  in- 
genuous minds,  shrink  from  such  a public  developement  of 
their  private  concerns,  and  from  this  minute  responsibility 
for  all  their  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  statement  of 
this  objection  has  drawn  down  upon  us,  some  of  the  severest 
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remarks  which  our  author  has  ventured  to  make.  We  do  not 
intend  replying  to  them  with  any  warmth  ; but  would  mere- 
ly state  the  grounds  we  have  for  making  the  remark,  and 
vindicate  the  use  of  the  word  public , which  has  given  so 
much  offence.  We  say  then,  that  as  far  as  we  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  learning  the  light  in  which  this  requi- 
sition is  viewed  by  young  men,  it  is  with  universal  and 
strong  dislike.  Our  author  may  object,  that  our  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been  very  imperfect.  We  reply, 
that  in  many  respects  our  situation  for  getting  at  the  truth, 
is  much  better  than  his  own.  In  the  first  place,  he  sees  in 
the  general  young  men  only  from  one  section  of  the  country, 
where  the  early  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  are  less  op- 
posed to  this  principle,  than  in  some  other  sections  of  our 
land.  Secondly,  he  sees  the  official  reports,  as  it  were,  of 
the  young  men,  in  which  only  wffiat  is  favorable  is  expressed. 
We  are  far  from  saying,  that  no  young  man  of  delicate  feel- 
ings would  submit  to  this  feature  of  the  system.  This  is  not 
the  fair  import  of  our  language.  We  say  that  delicate  and 
ingenuous  feelings  instinctively  revolt  against  it.  Does  this 
imply  that  the  t/00  young  men,  who  have  submitted  to  it, 
are  destitute  of  delicate  and  ingenuous  feelings  ? By  no 
means.  Convince  these  young  men  (whatever  may  be  their 
feelings)  that  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to  this  requirement, 
and  they  will  cheerfully  submit.  A sense  of  duty,  and  a de- 
sire to  promote  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  will  make  this,  or 
any  other  burden,  light.  They  would,  from  the  same  motives 
act  the  part  of  the  lowest  menials.  Their  submitting  to  it, 
therefore,  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  revolting  in  its  own 
nature.  As  long  as  the  imposing  character  of  those  around 
them,  and  the  general  and  confident  opinion  expressed  in  its  fa- 
vor, secures  this  conviction  of  its  necessity  in  their  own  minds, 
you  will  hear  no  complaint.  But  take  any  young  man  of 
delicate  feelings,  who  has  not  been  thus  taught,  and  thus  in- 
fluenced, and  if  his  soul  does  not  rise  against  it,  we  can  put 
no  confidence  in  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  or  in  the 
testimony  of  our  own  feelings.  Our  remark,  therefore, 
cannot  fairly  be  made  to  impeach,  in  the  least,  either  the 
sensibility  or  sincerity  of  the  numerous  young  men  who  are 
on  the  funds  of  the  A.  E.  Society. 

Our  author  predicts  (p.  572,)  that  thousands  in  our  country 
will  understand,  by  the  words  “public  developement,’'  that 
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we  meant  to  assert  that  the  Schedules  of  all  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  A.  E.  Society  are  published  to  the  world  ; and  there- 
fore says,  that  we  are  “ accountable  for  an  impression  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  fact , and  tending  to  cast  odium 
on  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Society,”  &c.  He  acquits  us 
from  the  charge  of  intentional  error,  but  remarks,  “ that 
when  such  great  interests  are  concerned  as  are  called  in 
question  here,  men  are  bound  to  know  that  what  they  state 
as  facts  is  correct.  ” We  must  confess,  that  a glow  of  strong 
feeling  passed  over  our  minds  when  we  read  this  paragraph. 
Have  we  then  stated  as  a fact,  that  the  Schedules  of  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  are  published  to  the  world  ? 
Can  the  author  really  give  the  public  credit  for  so  little  dis- 
cernment, as  to  suppose,  that  they  would  understand  us  as 
meaning  by  “public  developement,”  in  the  connection  in 
which  those  words  occur,  that  the  quarterly  accounts  of  400 
young  men,  are  printed  every  three  months  and  sent  through 
the  country?  This  would  of  itself  require  a volume.  We 
assuredly,  not  only,  had  no  intention  of  making  this  impres- 
sion, but  we  never  dreamed,  that  any  man  could  suppose 
that  any  such  thing  was  intended.  If  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand takes  up  this  idea,  from  our  remark,  we  shall  be  exceed- 
ingly  surprised.  There  are  surely  different  degrees  of  pub- 
licity. A thing  is  published,  when  made  known  in  all  na- 
tions, and  in  all  languages  ; and  it  is  published  if  made  known 
in  a village  of  a dozen  houses.  When  a young  man,  there- 
fore, is  called  upon  to  send  in  a statement  of  every  cent 
gained  or  spent  during  the  quarter  ; which  goes  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  his  College  •,  then  to  the  Secretary  and  Directors 
of  the  Branch  Society ; then  to  the  whole  Board  of  the 
A.  E.  Society;  and  in  case,  of  dispute,  to  the  Society  itself; 
it  may,  without  any  unauthorized  use  of  language,  be  called 
a public  developement  of  private  concerns.  Had  we  com- 
mitted an  error,  we  should  have  thanked  the  author  for  the 
correction.  But  his  putting  a construction  on  our  words, 
which  is  so  foreign  from  their  natural  import,  and  then  hold- 
ing us  up  to  the  public,  as  accountable  for  a gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts,  we  confess,  both  surprised  and  pained  us. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point,  and  that  is  the  loan- 
ing system.  This  is  a subject  unconnected  with  any  party 
or  sectarian  principles,  and  should,  therefore,  be  calmly 
and  seriously  considered.  We  were  on  mature  reflection 
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opposed  to  this  system,  and  felt  prepared  to  present  our 
reasons  for  this  opposition,  and  consequently  considered 
ourselves  authorized  to  urge  the  adoption  of  it,  as  one  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  of  the  A.  E.  Society.  What  the  author 
of  these  Strictures  has  said  in  its  favor,  the  public  may  read 
and  give  it  its  due  weight.  Our  objections  are,  1.  That  it 
presents  the  whole  subject  in  a wrong  light.  2.  That  it  ex- 
erts an  injurious  influence  over  the  character  of  the  young 
men.  3.  That  it  tends  to  make  the  Society  independent 
of  public  opinion ; and  4.  That  it  gives  the  Society  a 
power  over  the  destinies  of  the  church,  which  no  body  of 
men  ought  to  possess. 

We  say,  that  one  objection  to  the  loaning  system  is,  that 
it  presents  the  whole  subject  in  a wrong  light.  Every  one, 
who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  our  schools  or  colleges 
knows,  that  it  ever  has  been,  and  still  is  the  case,  that  those 
who  are  educated  on  charitable  funds,  are  regarded  as  de- 
graded by  their  fellow  students.  Whatever  may  have  been 
anticipated  by  its  friends,  we  know  that  this  is  the  fact,  to  a 
very  painful  extent,  with  regard  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
A.  E.  Society.  Now  why  is  this  ? Mainly  as  we  think,  be- 
cause the  church  has  so  generally  looked  upon  her  aid  to 
these  young  men  as  charities,  to  which  they  were  in  no 
way  entitled  ; and  considered  the  favor  as  being  altogether 
upon  their  part.  The  principle  on  which  we  would  place 
this  subject,  is  a very  plain  and  broad  one.  Whenever  any 
man  devotes  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  any 
community,  at  their  request,  it  is  obligatory  on  that  commu- 
nity to  provide  for  his  support.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  all  salaries  are  paid,  whether  in  the  state  or  church, 
or  in  literary  institutions.  ft  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  apostle  Paul  argues,  in  1 Cor.  ix.  to  prove^hat  they  w ho 
preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  by  the  Gospel,  and  which  he 
shows  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes.  It  is  the  principle 
which  our  Saviour  recognizes,  when  he  declares,  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  recognized  by  every  civi- 
lized government  in  the  world,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  in 
actual  service,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  it.  If 
this  principle  be  just,  it  applies  as  wrell  to  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  as  to  pastors.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  support  of  the  one  is  more  a matter  of  charity  than 
that  of  the  other.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  pro- 
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nounced  by  our  author  to  be  chimerical  and  impossible. 
He  argues  that  it  proves  too  much  ; that  it  would  require 
the  church  to  support  the  rich,  as  well  as  indigent  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  We  would  ask,  whether  the  rich  and 
poor  are  not  already  educated  gratuitously  in  all  our  theolo- 
gical Seminaries ; and  whether  the  church  considers  this 
an  unreasonable  burden?  Surely  not.  But  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  this  done?  Certainly  on  the  one  stated  above.  If 
it  be  asked,  whether  we  wish  to  see  all  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  supported  at  public  expense,  as  the  cadets 
are  at  West  Point?  We  answer  no,  simply  because  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  because  we  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  funds 
sufficient  to  maintain  those  who  cannot  support  themselves. 
We  are  glad  to  see  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the 
church,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  service  of  Christ, 
at  their  own  expense  ; and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
rich  preaching  the  Gospel  gratuitously  to  those  who  had  no 
means  of  requiting  them.  We  cannot  see  the  force  of  our 
author’s  other  objection,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax 
the  members  of  the  church,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  if 
this  principle  were  adopted.  Why  is  it  not  necessary  to  tax 
the  members  of  the  church  for  the  salaries  of  the  pastors  ? 
Are  not  the  contributions  for  this  purpose  voluntary  ? Do 
not  the  poor  often  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the  rich  ? 
Is  there  any  necessity  for  a church  establishment,  or  for  the 
interference  of  the  civil  power  to  collect  these  salaries  ? 
No.  The  power,  which  secures  these  free  and  cheerful 
contributions,  lies  in  the  self-evident  principle  which  we 
have  stated  above.  It  is  a matter  of  natural  justice,  as  well 
as  of  divine  authority,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
We  desire  no  church  establishment,  to  make  those  who  love 
the  Gospel,  contribute  to  its  support.  And  no  such  estab- 
lishment, and  no  civil  power  is  requisite  to  make  them  give 
voluntarily  and  gladly  to  support  those,  who  offer  themselves 
to  carry  this  Gospel  to  the  destitute.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
author  can  think  the  plan  suggested,  and  acted  upon  alrea- 
dy to  so  great  an  extent,  chimerical.  If  however  “what 
proves  too  much,  proves  nothing”  as  he  says,  he  must  either 
withdraw  this  objection,  or  maintain  that  taxation  and  com- 
pulsion are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  on  this  plan,  the  church  would  be 
liable  to  imposition,  by  those  whom  she  had  educated  for  her 
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service  turning  aside  to  some  other  avocation.  If  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  an 
evil,  conditional  bonds  might  be  given,  as  in  many  instances 
has  been  done,  that  the  money  shall  be  repaid  if  the  indivi- 
dual fail  to  enter  on  his  work.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
would  rather  seek  our  security  in  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  young  men  themselves.  We  are  no  advocates  of  bonds. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  principle,  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, and  which  we  know  is  recognized  by  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  our  country,  fully  recognized  by  the 
church;  because  it  would,  at  once,  disenthral  our  young  men. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  know  how  severely  they  feel  being 
regarded  as  charity  students,  and  how  injuriously  the  state 
of  things  in  most  of  our  Colleges  operates  upon  their  charac- 
ter. The  loaning  system  proceeding,  as  we  think,  upon  a 
wrong  principle,  we  know  from  observation,  and  testimony, 
does  not  help  the  matter  at  all.  A young  man,  who  feels 
himself  standing  on  the  ground  which  we  have  assumed,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  recognized  as  just,  by  those  around  him, 
loses  entirely  the  degrading  feeling  of  dependence.  He  vo- 
luntarily tenders  his  life  and  talents  to  the  church,  and  is  vo- 
luntarily, yea  gladly  accepted.  The  debt  is  mutual;  and  he 
recognizes  his  obligation  to  consecrate  his  all,  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  exactly  as  the 
faithful  minister  now  does. 

If  these  remarks  be  well  founded,  the  loaning  system  is 
radically  wrong.  It  is  unjust  in  principle;  as  much  so  as  it 
would  be  to  make  every  servant  of  the  civil  or  religious  pub- 
lic, refund  their  several  salaries.  It  is  indeed  a plain  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  that  where  a compensation  is  given,  service 
should  be  rendered  ; but  we  contend,  that  in  the  case  before 
us,  an  equivalent  is  found  in  the  devotion  of  the  time  and 
talents  of  the  candidate  to  the  service  of  the  church ; and  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  oppressive  to  burden  him  with  debt.  We 
greatly  lament  the  adoption  of  the  loaning  system  by  the 
A.  E.  Society,  because  it  tends  to  perpetuate  and  confirm  the 
evils,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  are  so 
sensibly  felt  by  our  most  valuable  young  men,  and  which  al- 
ways will  be  felt,  until  this  subject  is  viewed  in  a different 
light  from  that  in  which  this  system  presents  it. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  we  consider  young  men,  educated 
by  the  church,  as  under  no  obligation  to  return  the  money 
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expended  on  their  preparation  for  the  ministry  ? We  would 
answer,  that  our  view  of  this  subject  is,  that  every  such  man, 
and  every  other  man,  who  enters  the  ministry,  is  bound  to  do 
all  he  can,  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  If  the  education  cause  be 
the  loudest  and  most  imperious  in  its  calls,  let  him  devote  his 
resources  and  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  If  there  be  most 
need,  in  the  time  and  place  where  his  lot  is  cast,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  missions,  let  this  command  his  money  and  his 
time.  We  consider  the  return  as  made  in  devoting  himself  \ 
w ith  all  he  is  and  has,  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  More 
than  this,  the  church  should  neither  wish  nor  require. 

Our  second  objection  to  the  loaning  system  is,  its  injurious 
effect  upon  the  character. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  muoh  that  might 
be  here  introduced  has  already  been  hinted  at.  We  depre- 
cate the  influence  of  debt,  on  the  moral  feelings  and  peace 
of  young  men.  We  all  know  what  this  influence  is;  how 
much  it  interferes  with  the  comfort,  and  even  with  the  im- 
provement and  usefulness  of  the  individual.  We  regret, 
therefore,  to  see  this  harassing  load  systematically  laid  upon 
a great  portion  of  our  ministers.  We  know,  and  we  knew 
before,  that  the  Directors  of  the  A.  E.  Society  have  a dis- 
pensing power.  But  we  are  sure  that  this  remedy  cannot 
reach  the  evil.  They  cannot  tell  how  much  of  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty,  in  every  case,  will  justify  them  in  can- 
celling the  bonds,  which  they  may  hold.  Whatever  may  be 
their  kind  feelings,  the  young  men  (we  are  speaking  from 
facts,  and  not  from  theory,  as  our  author  seems  constantly  to 
imagine),  feel  the  load.  It  presses  on  their  minds  during 
their  preparatory  course,  and  stares  them  in  the  face  the  mo- 
ment they  commence  their  work.  We  have  known  instan- 
ces, in  which  their  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  this  pressure, 
has  led  them  at  once  to  ask,  where  most  money  was  to  be 
gained,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly.  This,  though 
not  an  universal,  nor  even  we  trust,  a general  result,  is  still 
a very  natural  one  ; which  has  occurred,  and  doubtless  often 
will  occur  again.  But  supposing,  that  a young  man  resists 
this  first  temptation,  still  the  debt  follows  him,  and  will  soon 
begin  to  accumulate.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  situations,  in  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
placed  in  our  country,  it  must  be  a difficult  task  to  support 
themselves  and  families.  Or  to  quote  our  author’s  own 
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words  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  frugality ; “ it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  their  salary,  in  any  ordinary  case, 
will  never  be  adequate,  without  the  strictest  economy,  to 
their  wants,”  (p.  569.)  A remark  which  he  appears  strangely 
to  have  forgotten,  when  he  is  arguing  to  prove  that  any  young 
man  of  industry  and  good  talents,  may  without  difficulty  dis- 
charge a debt  of  from  four  to  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars. 
We  say  then,  if  our  author’s  statement,  that  in  any  ordi- 
nary case,  the  salary  of  a minister  will  not  be  adequate 
to  his  wants,  without  the  strictest  economy,  is  true,  this 
debt  in  all  ordinary  cases  must  be  a harassing  and  painful 
load.  We  know  an  instance  in  which  a Society  adopted 
the  loaning  plan,  and  fixed  on  five  years,  as  the  term  in  which 
the  monies  advanced  were  to  be  repaid.  But  it  was  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  period  to  seven  years ; and  it  is  now 
contemplated  to  abandon  the  system  entirely.  Until  this 
debt  is  paid, a young  man  is  never  free.  He  has,  with  regard 
to  every  dollar  that  comes  into  his  hand,  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  with  it?  Shall  1 employ  it  for  my 
own  use,  or  for  some  benevolent  purpose,  or  must  I lay  it 
aside  for  the  A.  E.  Society  ? Any  man  who  has  felt  the 
misery  of  this  perpetual  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, will  not  readily  consent  to  subject  the  ministry,  as  a 
body,  to  its  temptations  and  its  sufferings. 

Our  third  objection  to  the  loaning  system,  is,  that  it  tends 
to  make  the  Society  independent  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  a matter  of  vast  consequence,  that  our  voluntary  So- 
cieties should  be  religiously  strict  on  this  point.  Theyshould 
be  so  organized  that  their  existence  may  depend  on  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Christian  public  ; so  that,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  abuse  their  trust,  they  may  lose  their  power.  It  is 
evident,  that  any  Society  which  has  its  income  from  perma- 
nent funds  of  large  amount,  and  which  is  able  to  secure  the 
refunding  of  all  monies  advanced,  is  just  so  far  independent 
of  public  opinion.  Should  it  abuse  the  confidence  reposed 
in  it,  its  power  does  not  cease.  It  may,  in  defiance  of  the 
known  wishes  of  the  donors  of  these  funds,  employ  them  for 
the  propagation  of  the  most  destructive  opinions.  In  the 
case  before  us,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  calculating 
the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  the  reimbursements  < 
of  the  former  beneficiaries  of  this  Society,  and  from  its  per- 
manent funds ; he  will  find  that  before  many  years  are  past, 
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it  will  have  at  its  disposal  an  immense  annual  sum,  which 
must  flow  into  its  hands,  whatever  may  be  the  character, 
which  the  institution  shall  then  sustain.  We  object  to  a 
system  which  renders  the  Society  thus  independent.  We 
refer,  for  a contrast,  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. This  noble  institution,  as  appears  from  the  declara- 
tion of  its  friends  and  officers,  and  from  its  annual  reports, 
has  made  it  a sacred  purpose  to  keep  itself  dependent  on 
public  approbation.  If  it  forfeits  this,  it  ceases  to  exist.  If 
it  becomes  a party  engine,  it  loses  the  support  of  all  but  its 
own  partisans.  But  let  the  A.  E.  Society  become  a party 
engine,  and  it  retains  all  its  resources  derived  from  its  loans 
and  permanent  funds.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  equally  true, 
of  any  and  every  Society  throughout  the  land,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Com- 
pare, for  a moment,  the  organization  of  the  A.  E.  Society 
with  that  of  the  A.  II.  Missionary  Society.  The  two  fea- 
tures of  electing  by  ballot  its  voting  members,  and  its  refund- 
ing system,  will  be  seen  to  make  an  immense  difference,  as 
to  the  liability  to  perversion.  Supposing  that  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  H.  Missionary  Society,  there  should  be  a 
majority  of  members  present,  in  favor  of  a party  application 
of  its  funds  and  influence,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Certainly  not,  that  the  Society  was  irretrievably  lost.  For 
such  a party  has  no  means  of  securing  their  ascendency  ; and 
if  they  had,  depending  on  annual  contributions,  they  would 
lose  the  support  of  all  who  did  not  concur  in  their  views. 
The  case  is  evidently  far  different  with  the  A.  E.  Society. 
Let  any  casual  majority  assembled  at  an  annual  meeting, 
though  not  constituting  a fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  voting 
members,  be  agreed  as  to  any  particular  application  of  the 
power  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  entirely  in  their  hands.  They 
can  bring  in  what  number  of  members  they  please  of  similar 
views,  and  thus  secure  their  ascendency.  Their  income, 
however,  derived  from  permanent  funds  and  loans,  continues 
to  flow  in  undiminished.  Will  any  man  say  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  these  two  cases  ? Let  it  be  remembered 
that  twenty  constitute  a quorum  of  the  Society.*  Then 
eleven  men  may  be  a controlling  majority,  who  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  may  get  this  whole  immense  concern  into  their 
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own  hands.  Let  it  be  further  recollected,  that  the  Directors 
are  voting  members  of  the  Society,  and  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  may  easily  happen,  that  the 
Board  itself  may  constitute  a commanding  majority  of  the 
Society,  though  its  members  are  scattered  over  twenty  States 
and  number  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Can  our  author,  or 
any  one  else,  now  say,  that  this  Society  is  no  more  liable  to 
perversion  than  any  other  Society  throughout  the  world  ? 
We  must  repeat  it,  (that  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  we  ac- 
quiesce at  ail  in  the  conclusiveness  of  our  author’s  confident 
reply,)  that  all  his  arguments  to  show,  that  the  Directors  are 
accountable  to  the  Society,  are  nothing  to  the  point.  The 
author  himself,  (p.  590.)  seems  to  see  that  it  is  the  power  of 
the  Society,  and  not  merely  of  the  Directors,  to  which  we  ob- 
ject. For  he  says,  “ The  Reviewer  is  afraid  of  the  immense 
power  which  the  Parent  Society  will  ultimately  attain and 
yet  he  attempts  to  allay  our  fears,  by  saying  that  the  Direc- 
tors are  accountable  to  the  Society ! And  he  further  hopes 
and  believes,  that  we  will  be  so  satisfied  with  such  an  answer, 
that  we  will  withdraw  even  the  insinuation  of  an  objection. 
It  is  the  Society  itself,  of  which  twenty  members  constitute 
a quorum,  that  we  maintain  is  more  liable  to  perversion  than 
any  Society  in  the  whole  country,  with  which  we  have  the 
least  acquaintance.  “ Can  an  imagination  which  is  not  heat- 
ed, see  any  phantoms  of  a frightful  aspect  rising  up  out  of 
such  ground  as  this?”  Our  author  would  not,  we  presume, 
have  ventured  to  ask  this  question,  had  he  seen,  at  the  time, 
our  objection  in  its  true  light.  At  any  rate,  we  are  willing  to 
admit,  that  our  imaginations  are  heated  enough  to  see  such 
phantoms,  and  it  will  require  some  more  potent  spell  than  the 
foregoing  article,  to  lay  them.  Look  now,  to  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  ; one  of  the 
most  noble  institutions  of  this  or  of  any  other  land,  and  one 
of  all  others  affording  perhaps  the  least  temptation  to  abuse. 
They  elect  their  own  members  ; but  have  they  thought  pro- 
per to  render  themselves  independent  of  public  opinion  ? 
Their  permanent  funds  are  so  insignificant,  that  they  could 
hardly  live  a month,  without  the  contributions  of  the  Chris- 
tian community. 

If  our  author  be  disposed  “ to  turn  the  tables,”  and  ask 
how  it  is  with  the  General  Assembly,  we  would  answer, 
that  he  entirely  misconceives  and  consequently  (from  neces- 
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sity)  misrepresents  our  former  remarks  on  this  subject.  If 
the  General  Assembly  were  a permanent  body,  electing  its 
own  members,  we  should  be  as  much  opposed  to  its  inde- 
pendence, as  we  are  to  that  of  the  Society  in  question.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a transient  body.  It  lives  but  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  changed  every  year.  Hardly  six  individu 
als  are  in  one,  who  were  members  of  the  preceding.  If  all 
the  permanent  funds,  and  all  the  inflnence  of  this  body,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  any  casual  majority,  which  might  be  found 
in  any  one  Assembly,  the  church  might  well  tremble  for  the 
consequence.  An  insignificant  minority  of  the  Presbyterian 
body,  might  then  become  the  masters  of  all  the  institutions 
and  funds  endowed  and  collected  by  their  pious  fathers.  Can 
any  one  pretend  that  the  General  Assembly  would  be  as  se- 
cure, were  this  its  organization,  as  it  is  at  present;  the  mere 
creature  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  of  necessity  their  represen- 
tative ? If  not,  then  no  one  can  pretend,  that  the  funds  of 
the  A.  E.  Society  are  as  secure  as  those  of  the  latter  body. 
It  is  not  in  our  “Confession  and  Formulas  of  discipline 
and  doctrine,”  as  our  author  would  seem  to  imagine,  that 
we  place  our  security.  It  is,  under  God,  in  the  organization 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  a body  elected  by  the  church 
generally.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  these  funds  should 
be  perverted,  until  the  church  itself  becomes  corrupt. 
Whereas,  unless  we  are  utterly  mistaken,  (and  if  we  are,  let 
it  be  proved,)  it  is  only  necessary  that  a mere  majority  at 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  (which  need  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  in  number),  should  be,  not  absolutely  heretical, 
but  party  men,  such  as  good  men  often  are,  and  the  power 
of  this  institution  is  in  their  hands.  We  must  think,  there- 
fore, that  our  author’s  declaration  is  exceedingly  bold,  “ that 
the  A.  E.  Society  is  no  more  liable  to  future  dangers,  than 
every  Society  and  every  Seminary  in  the  country  and 
throughout  the  world.”  Let  the  public  compare  its  or- 
ganization with  that  of  any  of  the  bodies  mentioned  above, 
and  then  judge.  'H  »j^a 

Our  fourth  objection  to  the  loaning  and  refunding  system 
is,  the  undue  power  which  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  the  use , which  the  Society  or  its  Board,  have  already 
made,  or  do  now  desire  td  make  of  their  influence.  Ourar* 
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gunient  is  simply,  that  according  to  its  present  organization^ 
and  on  its  present  plan,  this  Society  must  possess  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  church,  which  no  body  of  men 
ought  to  have.  The  beneficiaries  and  the  Society  here  stand 
in  the  relation  of  debtors  and  creditors.  The  latter  have, 
therefore,  over  the  former,  all  the  influence  which  results 
from  this  relation.  They  have  that  ascendency  over  the 
mind,  which  it  always  gives,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  individual  character  and  circumstances.  The 
Parent  Society,  by  being  the  recipient  of  all  monies  repaid, 
and  the  holders  of  all  the  bonds  which  are  given,  are  the 
main  depositaries  of  this  power.  Now  what  is  this  power  ? 
It  is  the  power  of  dictating  to  a large  proportion  of  the  pious 
youth  of  our  country,  in  what  Academy,  College,  or  theo- 
logical Seminary,  they  shall  pursue  their  studies.  It  is  the 
power  of  raising  or  depressing  any  institution  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  the  power  of  deciding,  under  what  theological 
influence,  our  future  ministers  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  the 
power  of  holding  and  influencing  these  ministers,  as  bond- 
men,  when  they  come  out  into  the  church.  It  is  the  power 
of  saying,  to  some  five  or  six  or  eight  hundred  Presbyterian 
ministers,  (as  before  many  years  will  be  the  case),  do  this, 
and  we  will  cancel  your  bonds — do  this,  and  you  must  pay 
them.  This  is  a power,  which  we  should  deprecate  in  the 
hands  of  any  set  of  men  on  earth.  We  should  rebel  against 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Board,  as  soon  and 
as  decidedly  as  in  those  of  thd  A.  E.  Society.  It  is  what  we 
never  would  submit  to.  We  protest  against  this  subjugation 
of  the  future  ministry  of  the  country,  to  any  corporation, 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational.  If  any  portion  of  our 
brethren  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors 
in  such  chains,  we  are  not  of  the  number.  We  are  disposed 
to  demand  that  our  ministers  should  be  free  men  ; that  they 
should  come  into  the  ministry  unshackled.  Nothing  can 
ever  reconcile  us  to  a system  which  gives  such  power  to  any 
set  of  men,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Christian  public 
will  bear  it.  We  would,  with  all  due  deference,  be  free, 
and  have  our  children  free. 

It  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  denied  that  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety has  this  power.  We  know  that  some  of  its  officers,  to 
a certain  extent  at  least,  admit  it.  But  it  is  answered,  that 
they  will  not  abuse  it,  and  all  objections  on  this  head  are 
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set  down  to  the  score  of  “ fears” ! Our  reply  is,  that  ad- 
mitting the  present  officers  of  the  Society  to  be  so  high- 
minded  and  just,  (and  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  this  in 
question,)  as  to  permit  this  mighty  engine  to  remain  un- 
touched ; we  ask,  have  we  any  reason,  from  the  past  or  pre- 
sent history  of  the  church,  to  believe  that  it  will  or  can  long 
continue  thus  unemployed  ? Are  there  not  men  now,  and  good 
men  too,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  all  kinds  of  opin- 
ion, who  could  bring  themselves  to  believe  it  to  be  right,  to 
use  this  power,  in  promoting  what  they  honestly  think  the 
truth  ; who  would  be  glad  to  have,  and  to  employ  the  pow- 
er of  saying,  to  half  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the 
country,  study  here  or  study  there  ? We  know  not  how  it  is 
elsewhere,  but  we  see  instances  every  day,  in  which  this  in- 
fluence is  exerted  by  Education  Societies.  We  know  that  this 
is  the  fact,  and  we  know  that  the  use  of  power  is  so  natural 
a result  of  the  possession  of  it,  that  we  are  disposed  to  de- 
mur, when  any  set  of  men  say  to  us,  ‘ let  us  bind  you  hand 
and  foot,  we  promise  not  to  hurt  you.’ 

When  our  author  demands  (p.  597)  in  substance,  whether 
our  young  men  and  ministers  are  so  destitute  of  moral  recti- 
tude and  independence,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  mere  pecuniary  considerations  ? it  is  enough  to  reply, 
that  ministers  are  men,  and  that  all  experience  shows  that 
it  is  not  necessary,  that  a man  should  be  destitute  of  moral 
principle  to  be  influenced  by  such  motives.  The  rich  ruleth 
over  the  poor , and  the  uorrower  is  servant  to  the 
lender,  Prov.  xxii.  7.  / 

But  the  tables  may  again  be  turned,  and  the  demand 
made,  what  will  be  the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Board?  We  answer,  on  their  plan  next  to  nothing.  They 
are  not  creditors.  They  retain  no  bonds  in  their  hands. 
They  send  their  students  into  the  church  unshackled. 
Were  it  otherwise,  could  this  Board  bring  into  the  Assem- 
bly some  forty  or  fifty  men,  who  were  their  debtors  ; though 
the  case  would  still  be  far  .different  from  that  of  the  A.  E. 
Society,  the  church  never  would  submit  to  it.  It  should, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  though  the  Board  of  the  As- 
sembly stands  to  the  Assembly  itself,  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  Board  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  does  to  the  Society,  yet 
that  Society  holds  a very  different  relation  to  the  churches, 
from  that  sustained  by  the  Assembly.  The  former  perpe- 
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tuates  itself,  the  latter  is  annually  appointed.  The  power 
of  the  one  may  be  obtained  and  secure!  by  a diminutive 
minority  of  its  own  members  ; that  of  the  other  must  re- 
main with  the  majority  of  the  whole  church.  But  notwith- 
standing this  plain  and  palpable  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  we  should  protest  against  any  such  power  being 
vested  in  the  Assembly’s  Board.  If  it  be  asked,  whether 
they  cannot  still  exercise  a controlling  influence  over  all 
their  young  men,  as  to  where  their  opinions  and  character 
are  to  be  formed,  we  would  again  reply,  that  even  if  this 
were  the  fact,  the  difference  would  still  be  immense,  be- 
tween this  case  and  that  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  on  the  ground 
just  stated.  But  we  go  further,  and  say  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  such  organization,  as  would  give  that  Board 
the  power  of  directing  the  course  of  all  the  young  men  of 
the  Presbyterian  church ; we  wish  to  see  this  business  left 
where  it  naturally  belongs,  to  the  several  Presbyteries,  to 
which  these  young  men  appertain. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  unprejudiced  mind  can  con- 
template this  subject,  without  feeling  the  force  of  this  objec- 
tion ; without  being  convinced,  that  there  is  a power  con- 
centred in  the  A.  E.  Society,  on  its  present  plan,  to  which 
the  churches  ought  not  to  submit.  And  let  it  be  remark- 
ed, that  this  power  results  from  its  peculiar  organization, 
and  from  the  system  of  loans  ; and  that  neither  of  these  fea- 
tures is  essential  to  its  influence,  or  usefulness.  It  might  on 
the  usual  plan,  pursue  its  elevated  object,  writh  the  same 
efficiency,  without  endangering  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the 
church.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this  power  is 
of  all  others,  most  liable  to  perversion.  It  is  not  necessary, 
as  before  stated,  that  the  majority  of  this  Society  should  be- 
come Universalists  or  Socinians,  to  lead  them  to  abuse  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  Let  them  feel  and  act,  as  many 
good  men  now  do,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  employ 
their  influence  in  promoting  their  own  views,  whatever  they 
may  be.  W e would  not  trust  a body  of  men  in  Philadelphia 
with  this  power,  any  sooner  than  a body  in  Boston.  It  is 
the  principle  to  which  we  object,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  church. 

There  is  another  remark,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make. 
This  Society  is  a national  Society,  striving  to  become  such 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name.  Were  its  object  attained,  it 
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would  have  the  whole  of  the  unspeakably  important  business 
of  forming  the  character  of  our  ministers,  in  its  power.  The 
destinies  of  the  whole  church  would  be  in  their  hands  ; in 
the  hands  of  every  majority  of  voting  members  of  the  A,  E. 
Society  assembled  at  any  annual  meeting.  Is  this  right*? 
Is  this  safe  ? Are  the  churches  willing  to  deliver  up  their 
fate  to  any  set  of  men  in  this  manner  ? Let  the  theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  as  our  author  suggests,  become  cor- 
rupt. We  have  still  Auburn,  and  Andover,  and  Hampden 
Sidney,  and  Pittsburgh,  to  pour  forth  their  streams  of  pure 
and  living  truth.  But  let  the  A.  E.  Society,  (should  it  ever 
be  what  it  styles  itself,  the  American  Society,)  become  cor- 
rupt, and  what  have  we  left  ? 

We  have  written  with  earnestness,  because  we  have  “ a 
deep  feeling”  on  this  subject.  But  we  have  studiously 
avoided  any  imputation  of  motives.  We  have  reasoned  on 
principles;  our  arguments  are  on  broad  grounds  ; let  them 
have  their  due  force  and  no  more ; but  do  not  let  it  be  in- 
sinuated that  our  motives  are  party  or  sectarian.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  fear  that  this  will  be  done,  by  any  man  of  im- 
partiality and  candor. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  in  any  measure  concur  in  the 
views, which  we  have  advanced,  will  now  see  reason  enough, 
why  we  chose  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  churches. 
They  will  see  and  feel  that  it  is  a subject  which  ought  not 
to  be  hushed  up  ; that  the  churches  have  a right  to  know, 
what  any  of  their  members  deem  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  an  union  with  the  A.  E.  Society  on  its  present  plan.  They 
are  free  to  act  for  themselves ; but  surely  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  who  venture  to  reason  with  them,  on  a subject  in 
which  their  dearest  interests,  and  those  of  their  children  are 
involved.  Our  author  says,  that  he  believes,  and  may  say 
he  knows,  that  there  are  many,  very  many  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  who  never  will,  and  never  can  approve, 
either  of  our  arguments  or  of  the  manner  of  bringing  them 
forward.  This  may  be.  But  we  know  that  there  are  many 
very  many , who  approve  of  both.  We  are  persuaded  that 
our  author  and  his  friends,  will  find  themselves  disappoint- 
ed, if  they  imagine  that  these  are  party  objections,  or  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  class  of  men. 

We  come  now  to  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  and  ig- 
norance. 
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As  we  are  charged  with  making  “to  popular  feeling,”  an 
appeal,  which  has  for  its  basis  a view  of  facts  altogether  im- 
perfect, and  in  many  respects  entirely  erroneous  (p.  600.) 
and  as  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  A.  E.  Society,  and  of  assertions  at  variance  with 
facts,  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  Strictures,*  it  may 
be  expected,  that  we  should  maintain  the  correctness  of  our 
former  positions,  or  confess  our  errors,  and  return  thanks  for 
the  information  received. 

To  confess  our  errors,  when  clearly  pointed  out,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  remarks 
which  have  brought  on  us  the  above  accusations.  We  had, 
and  still  have  the  fullest  conviction,  of  the  importance  of  the 
sacred  end  proposed  to  be  attained — the  education  of  indi- 
gent pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  we  admitted  the  evidence, which 
the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  said  Society  seemed  to  pre- 
sent, that  the  means  adopted  were  likely  to  result  in  lasting 
injury  to  the  cause  intended  to  be  advanced.  Even  now, 
unless  we  mistake  our  own  feelings,  we  should  be  happy  to 
retract  whenever  an  error  in  the  facts  alleged,  or  in  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them,  is  discovered,  regardless  of  the 
manner  or  language  employed  to  convince  us  of  our  mistakes. 
But  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  we  cannot  be  schooled 
ex  cathedra  into  the  admission  of  facts  not  fully  substantiated, 
and  of  reasonings  not  bringing  conviction  to  our  understand- 
ing. To  some  of  the  allegations,  we  have  given  our  answer 
in  the  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  quarterly  returns, 
and  the  system  of  loans.  Two  items,  one  under  each  of  the 
heads  just  named,  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Speaking  of  the  Schedules,  the  author  of  the  Strictures 
says,  (p.  571 .)  “ In  this  way  the  Directors  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  facts  which  serve  to  meet  assertions  like  that  of  the 
Reviewer,  when  he  says  that  the  aid  afforded  by  the  A.  E.  So- 
ciety, is  not  sufficient  to  meet  half  the  expense  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  cheapest  College  in  the  United  States.  The  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  it  does  not  comport  with  facts  thus  dis- 
closed.” We  regret  that  so  much  of  Jthese  reports  has  not 
been  published,  as  would  inform  us  where  these  Colleges  are 
to  be  found,  which  afford  the  advantages  of  an  education  on 

* See  pp.  572,  573,  574,  580,  593,  600. 
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terms  so  accommodating.  It  might  have  prevented  us  doing 
injustice  to  the  A.  E.  Society,  and  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
young  men  seeking  an  education  on  easy  terms.  All  we 
wish  to  say  is,  that  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  any  College  where 
a young  man  can  pay  boarding,  tuition,  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  and  purchase  clothing,  with  anything  like  seventy- 
two  dollars  a year,  and  the  protits  of  his  own  industry.  We 
know  cases  where  benevolent  individuals  have  subscribed 
seventy-five  dollars  annually  for  seven  years,  in  expectation 
of  preparing  a young  man  for  the  ministry  with  that  sum. 
And  such  individuals  have  selected  young  men  destitute  of 
property  and  of  friends  able  to  aid  them,  have  placed  them 
in  an  Academy  where  the  students  labor  part  of  the  time 
for  their  own  support;  and  before  the  year  closed,  the  bene- 
factors of  such  young  men  have  been  called  on  for  pretty 
large  additions  to  the  allowance  made  by  the  Society 
to  such  students ; and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
same  demand  will,  with  just  cause,  be  made  in  every  stage 
of  their  preparatory  course — that  additional  aid  must  be  re- 
' ceived  from  some  source.  We  freely  admit  that  some  young 
men,  in  particular  circumstances,  do  obtain  an  education 
with  even  less  aid  than  that  afforded  by  the  A.  E.  Society. 
These  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  ought  not  to 
be  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  what  may  be  done  by  all 
young  men,  of  a character  suitable  to  enter  the  Gospel  min- 
istry. We  have  no  objections  to  young  men  endeavoring 
to  help  themselves,  and  vve  would  afford  them  every  facility 
to  do  so.  But  with  their  best  exertions,  jn  ordinary  cases, 
the  sum  given  by  the  A.  E.  Society  is  too  small.  It  is  in 
vain  the  Society  talk  of  giving  their  beneficiaries  a complete 
education,  if  they  are  compelled  to  labor  or  teach  school  one 
half  the  time,  in  order  to  support  themselves  the  other.  Just 
look  at  the  case.  What  is  the  clear  annual  gain  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  economical  mechanic,  or  teacher  of  a common 
school,  or  laborer,  after  maintaining  himself?  Not  in  or- 
dinary cases  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  often  less ; and  yet 
a young  man  without  a trade,  is  expected  to  support  himself 
with  the  profits  of  industry  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  study. 
If  their  tuition  be  free,  or  they  receive  aid  from  other  sources 
than  their  own  industry,  our  argument  is  still  valid. 

In  page  573,  the  author  of  the  Strictures  has  given  ano- 
ther specification  of  the  “ altogether  imperfect  and  in  some 
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respects  entirely  erroneous  views,”  on  which  he  conceives 
we  build  our  conclusions.  We  had  said,  that  the  reasons 
lor  introducing  the  loaning  system  were  two ; and  stated 
what  they  were,  and  endeavored  to  refute  them.  Our  au- 
thor alleges  we  have  omitted  an  important  reason  given  in 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Society.  Some  would  say 
we  were  not  bound  to  give  all  the  reasons  for  adopting  the 
measure,  but  only  those  to  which  we  object.  But  we  dis- 
claim such  a reply,  and  simply  say,  we  did  think  and  do  still 
think  that  it  was  from  the  smallness  of  the  loan,  and  not  from 
the  loan  itself  that  the  Directors  anticipated  a happy  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  those  they  patronize.  We  will 
not  waste  words  on  this  point,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  and  let  them 
judge  for  themselves. 

We  proceed  to  consider  another  part  of  what  our  author 
calls,  an  examination  of  facts  alleged  in  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures and  principles  of  the  A.  E,  Society.  The  subject  is 
thus  introduced:  “ But  the  Reviewer  asks,  What  becomes 
of  the  monies  when  refunded  ? He  goes  on  to  aver  that 
they  are  all  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  this  Soci- 
ety will  finally  have  an  unlimited  capital  at  their  exclusive 
control.  Add  all  the  loans  returned  to  the  permanent  funds 
and  to  the  Scholarships,  and  he  thinks  in  half  a century  a 
height  of  independence  must  be  obtained,  sufficient  to  make 
even  good  men’s  heads  turn  giddy.”  (p.  361.)  In  particular 
he  suggests,  that  if  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  A.  E.  Society, 
the  monies  refunded  by  all  the  beneficiaries  as  wrnll  as  their 
annual  surplus,  must  go  to  the  Parent  Board,  and  be  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Branches ,”  (p.  361.) 

“ I shall  not  take  the  liberty  to  impute  any  special  design 
to  the  writer,  in  this  appeal.”  “The  correctness  of  the 
principles  and  the  assertions,  on  which  it  is  grounded,  are 
proper  subjects  of  examination,”  p.  580  and  581.  We 
request  our  readers  to  remember  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done — not  to  impute  any  special  design  to  the  writer ; 
but  to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  principles  and  as- 
sertions on  which  this  appeal  is  grounded.  In  what  way 
would  a man  of  plain  understanding  suppose  this  examina- 
tion would  be  conducted  ? Would  he  not  suppose  that  the 
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assertions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  should 
first  be  shown  to  be  false,  and  then  the  conclusion,  or  ap- 
peal, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  would  fall  to  the  ground 
as  a matter  of  course  ? But  this  method  did  not  seem  good 
to  our  author.  He  lets  the  assertions  alone,  and  begins  with 
telling  us  how  anxious  the  Directors  have  been  to  secure 
the  funds  against  perversion  or  monopoly — what  means  have 
been  used  to  effect  this  object — who  the  men  are  that  con- 
stitute the  General  Society — the  number  of  members — in 
how  many  States  they  reside — why  there  are  so  few  Pres- 
b\terians — where  the  Society  originated — what  originally 
constituted  membership — when  and  why  a change  in  ob- 
taining membership  wa§  made.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 
much  money  was  raised  in  N.  England  during  the  first  ten 
years — how  much  in  Massachusetts — how  many  members 
have  been  elected  since  the  change  in  the  constitution — 
how  many  in  N.  England — how  few  in  Massachusetts — how 
many  in  the  States  of  N.  York,  N.  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
And  then  asks,  “ Does  this  look  like  local  partiality  T Or 
is  there  any  party  ambition  or  purposes  discoverable  in 
this  ?”  He  then  gives  some  important  information  to  the 
Reviewer  and  his  friends,  and  in  order  that  they  may  not 
overlook  it,  underscores  his  words.  He  goes  on  to  console 
Presbyterians  with  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  have  a con- 
trolling influence  in  the  A.  E.  Society.  He  then  tells  us  the 
measures  of  the  Directors  are  revised  by  the  Society,  and 
that  the  Board  is  elected  only  for  one  year.  He  then  takes 
another  view  of  the  subject,  and  shows  us  another  check 
imposed  on  the  Board  by  means  of  the  Branch  Societies. 
Again,  that  the  whole  is  so  nicely  organized,  and  the  parts 
balanced  by  mutual  checks,  that  it  is  “ not  unlike  what  the 
structure  of  our  National  Government  exhibits.  ” And  fur- 
ther, goes  on  commenting  on  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
two  more  pages.  And  finally,  from  the  review  of  the  con- 
stitution and  principles  of  the  Parent  and  Branch  Societies 
draws  his  conclusion  in  these  words — ■“  it  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible,  that  any  partial  or  party  appropriations  of  mo- 
nies, should  be  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety,” &c.  (p.  585.) 

After  he  has  persuaded  himself,  that  funds  to  any  amount 
are  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, he  admits  every  thing  that  the  Reviewer  had  asserted 
respecting  the  monies  refunded,  and  surplus  funds  going  into 
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the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society.  Now  what  has  become 
of  the  assertions  proposed  to  be  examined  ? What  has  he 
said  to  invalidate  the  averments  ? After  leading  us  to  ex- 
pect that  some  error  would  be  pointed  out,  he  has  not  con- 
descended to  give  us  one  instance. 

The  object  of  the  Reviewer  in  the  article  under  conside- 
ration, was  to  show  the  stupendous  power  and  even  inde- 
pendence which  the  General  Society,  by  means  of  loans 
returned,  surplus  and  permanent  funds  and  scholarships, 
might  attain,  if  the  scheme  proceeded.  And  our  author 
having  spoken,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Strictures  on 
this  article,  of  assertions  and  averments,  and  led  his  readers 
to  imagine  some  erroneous  statement  had  been  made,  gives 
us  a long  dissertation  on  the  constitution,  with  a view  to 
show  that  the  Directors  must  obey  the  will  of  a majority  of 
the  Society.  This  argument,  as  far  as  it  has  force,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  third  objection,  and  not  to  that  under  conside- 
ration. 

We  say,  the  Society  itself  may  become  a party  engine, 
and  the  Directors  be  the  agents  to  execute  the  party  pur- 
poses of  a majority  of  the  General  Society. 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  author  of  the  Stricture  does  not 
deny  or  attempt  to  disprove  the  assei'tions  of  the  Reviwer, 
respecting  the  power  and  independence  of  the  Society.  In- 
deed he  could  not.  For  as  early  as  May  1827,  soon  after 
the  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Branch  was  formed,  the 
Directors,  having  spoken  of  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
and  increase  of  funds  during  the  preceding  year,  exult  in  the 
prospect  before  them.  “ It  has,”  say  they,  “ not  only  saved 
the  Society  from  great  embarrassment  and  from  more  seri- 
ous evils,  but  has  placed  it  upon  a basis  where  with  the 
common  blessing  of  God , it  will  stand  for  ages  to  come , 
increasing  in  resources  and  influence."  XI.  Report, 
p.  14. 

So  confident  are  we  that  the  merits  of  the  question  have 
not  been  fairly  and  fully  met  by  our  author,  that  we  request 
the  reader  who  doubts,  to  look  at  the  review  from  the  mid- 
dle of  p.  360  to  the  same  part  of  p.  361.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  the  power  and  independence  of  the  Society 
are  the  grounds  on  which  we  apprehend  danger.  If  the  So- 
ciety were  not  thus  powerful  and  independent,  the  checks  of 
which  the  author  speaks  would  be  amply  sufficient.  We 
ask  no  other  security  than  he  has  given  us,  from  a Society, 
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which  is  annually  dependent  for  its  support  on  the  liberality 
of  the  public.  But  not  so  in  regard  to  a Society,  which  has 
means  to  go  on,  if  every  individual,  except  its  members, 
should  raise  a voice  against  it.  The  security  arising  from 
the  mode  of  electing  Directors,  on  which  our  author  relies 
with  so  much  confidence,  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

But  it  seems  that  after  the  requiem  sung  to  our  “ fears” 
the  author  himself  has  some  apprehensions  lest  the  Branch 
Societies  will  not  be  fully  satisfied.  “ If,”  says  he,  “ for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  however,  the  General  Society  should 
adopt  a plan,  which  would  allow  the  monies  returned,  with- 
in the  limits  of  each  Branch  Society,  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  such  Society,  this  measure  would  remove  even 
the  semblance  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Reviewer  suggests. 
The  Directors,  I have  no  doubt,  will  be  disposed  to  adopt 
this,  or  any  other  arrangement  which  may  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society.”  p.  585. 

We  are  gratified  with  this  concession.  It  is  worth  all  the 
attention  we  have  given  to  the  subject.  And  although  we 
would  not  wish  to  press  too  far  those  who  are  disposed  to 
be  accommodating,  we  would  suggest  another  arrangement, 
viz.  that  the  monies  refunded,  as  well  as  the  surplus  funds, 
be  kept  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Branch  Societies,  until  their 
own  Directors  dispose  of  them  at  their  own  discretion.  It  is 
possible  the  Branch  Societies  at  no  distant  day,  may  think 
their  own  Directors  competent  to  decide,  if  they  have  no 
beneficiaries  within  their  limits,  whether  they  should  send 
their  surplus  funds  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  to  the  North 
or  to  the  South. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  security  which  our  author 
thinks  he  finds  in  the  mode  of  choosing  Directors  and  Offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  and  in  the  revision  which  the  Society, 
at  its  annual  meetings,  exercises  over  all  the  acts  of  the 
Board. 

Wre  have  given  offence  by  saying  that  according  to  the 
mode  of  doing  business  at  the  annual  meetings,  the  Direc- 
tors might,  if  they  pleased  exert  an  influence  in  choosing 
new  members  and  in  the  election  of  a new  Board.  Our 
author  rebukes  us  for  such  an  intimation,  and  that  we  might 
not  again  fall  into  a similar  mistake,  says  “ I repeat  it,  in 
order  that  neither  the  Reviewer  nor  his  friends  may  over- 
look it ; The  Directors  neither  nominate  nor  choose  any 
of  the  elected  members  of  the  Society .”  (p.  5S2. ) 
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Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  page  363,  of  our  former  arti- 
cle, he  will  there  find  these  words,  “ Suppose  that  at  any 
time,  a majority  of  the  acting  members  of  the  Society,  is  in 
favor  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Directors,  the  Direc- 
tors can,  through  their  friends , have  new  voting  members 
chosen  favorable  to  the  same  course,  &c.”  Do  we  here 
say  that  the  Directors  as  such,  either  nominate  or  choose 
new  members  ? Surely  not.  We  say,  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  they  can,  if  so  disposed,  exert  an  influence  in 
this  business.  Is  this  objection  met  by  saying,  and  under- 
scoring, that  the  Directors  have  no  official  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  new  members  ? Our  author,  therefore,  is  mistaken 
when  he  says  (p.  586,)  that  our  objection  to  the  influence  of 
the  Directors,  “ is  built  on  misapprehension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Rules  of  the  A.  E.  Society.”  Our  objection  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  A.  E.  Society  has  a power  of  dange- 
rous extent ; in  the  second  place,  that  the  Directors,  of  ne- 
cessity as  the  organs  of  the  Society,  hold  and  exercise  this 
power  ; and  that  their  accountability  to  the  Society  is  no 
adequate  security,  because,  besides  other  reasons  elsewhere 
urged,  they  have  the  main  direction  of  the  Society  itself, 
and  can,  if  so  disposed,  influence  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  decision  of  other  matters.  We  would 
appeal  to  the  Minutes  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  held  in 
city  of  New-York,  May  8,  1828,  to  prove  that  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Directors  have  this  influence. 

The  published  Minute  is  as  follows,  viz.  “ The  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter  of  Andover,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  and  Arthur 
Tappen  Esq.  of  New-York  were  appointed  a committee 
to  nominate  new  members  for  admission  into  this  Society.” 
XII.  Annual  Report,  p.  3.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  worthy  gentleman  appointed  on  this  nominating  com- 
mittee. We  would  rejoice  if  our  country  and  the  church 
had  ten  thousand  such  men.  Nor  do  we  find  fault  with  the 
nomination  made.  Our  simple  object  is,  to  account  for 
our  former  error,  in  supposing  there  was  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  mode  of  conducting  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers, to  prevent  the  Directors,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  hav- 
ing some  influence  in  the  selection  of  voting  members,  who 
are  to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  former  Board,  and  to 
choose  a new  one. 

In  looking  at  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  May  28,  1827,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
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gentlemen  on  the  nominating  committee,  were  Directors. 
XI.  Report,  p.  4.  And  from  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  at 
which  these  nominations  were  made,  it  appears  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  nominating  committee  were  re-elected 
Directors  for  the  following  year.  We  have  not  said  and  we 
do  not  now  say  that  the  nomination  of  new  members  is  an 
official  act  of  the  Directors:  but  we  do  say  the  Directors 
have  de  facto  an  influence  in  nominating  and  choosing  new 
members,  who  are  to  choose  new  Directors  and  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  those  whose  term  of  office  has  expired. 
Now  what  security  have  we  that  the  Society  will  exercise 
a vigilant  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  ? The  checks  as  described  by  our  author  appear- 
ed admirable,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  that  the  Direc- 
tors can  do  amiss,  without  a speedy  retribution  ; but  now  we 
see  that  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  gives  them  a good 
opportunity  to  escape.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  suggest- 
ing, that  there  was  any  improper  management  in  the  transac- 
tion referred  to.  Positively  we  do  not.  We  only  mean  to 
justify  our  former  positions,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  write  about  important  concerns  without 
correct  information. 

But  independent  of  such  examples,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  casual,  we  maintain  on  general  principles,  that  the 
Directors  of  all  voluntary  associations  have,  almost  invaria- 
bly, an  influence  in  directing  all  the  measures  of  the  Socie- 
ties to  which  they  belong.  They  know  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  whose  concerns*  they  manage,  and  it  is  natural,  and 
in  most  cases  proper,  that  members  of  the  Society  who  are 
less  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business,  should  pay 
great  respect  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  concern.  This  is  the 
faet  in  all  voluntary  Societies,  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. And  when  there  is  no  temptation  to  abuse,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  associations,  no  evils  result,  but  many  advan- 
tages. 

But  supposing  the  General  Society  can,  and  does  exercise 
a vigilant  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  a small  majority  of  the  Society,  happening 
to  be  be  present  at  a single  aanual  meeting,  from  creating, 
at  a single  ballot,  voting  members  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  ever  afterwards  ? All  that  our  author  says  about 
the  probability,  that  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
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will  soon  constitute  a majority  of  the  whole  Society,  does 
not  in  the  least  allay  our  “ fears.”  There  are,  and  may  he 
other  parties  besides  Congregational  and  Presbyterian.  We 
fully  agree  with  our  author,  that  these  are  small  matters; 
and  we  hope  the  day  is  far  distant,  when  disputes  on  this 
subject  will  occasion  any  serious  difficulties.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  dispute.  We 
know  there  are  many  things, respecting  which  intelligent  men, 
and  good  men  do  differ,  and  probably  w ill  hereafter  differ. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  wrhat  may  give  the  line  of  division 
its  direction.  The  probability  that  such  a diversity  of  opin- 
ion will  exist,  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  And 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  jealousies  are  so  likely  to  arise, 
as  respecting  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  seen,  that  they  will  influence  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  the  churches,  and  therefore  it  becomes  an 
object  of  intense  interest,  to  every  party  man,  that  those 
he  aids  in  educating,  should  be  taught  in  his  own  school.  The 
grace  of  God  has  never  yet  entirely  extinguished  these  feel- 
ings ; and  even  less  matters  have  a tendency  to  create  diffi- 
culties on  this  subject.  We  all  have  our  local  partialities, 
our  social  attachments,  and  our  early  associations;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  would  be  better  men,  or  better  Chris- 
tians, if  we  had  not.  It  requires  an  effort,  a constant  effort, 
to  prevent  these  feelings  swaying  us  when  great  interests  are 
at  stake. 

Now  is  it  not  probable,  that  from  these,  or  other  causes,  par- 
ties will  spring  up  in  a Society  extending  over  so  large  a ter- 
ritory,and  embracing  men,  who  agree  in  fundamental  truths, 
but  differ  in  smaller  matters  ? The  majority,  it  is  true, decides 
every  question  at  annual  meetings ; but  they  may  decide 
on  party  grounds, and  wield  the  immensely  powerful  engine  in 
their  hands,  to  put  down  their  brethren  who  differ  from  them. 
In  our  voluntary  associations,  which  are  truly  American,  such 
as  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  some  others,  none  of  these  difficulties  exist,  or  at 
most  in  a very  small  degree.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  they 
will  operate,  and  we  think  we  do  not  express  ourselves  too 
strongly,  when  we  say  no  human  hand  can  prevent  so  pow- 
erful an  engine  as  the  A.  E.  Society,  from  bearing  on  one 
party  or  another ; and  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  to-morrow,  it  would  not  change  our  opinion. 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  management  of  every  great  con- 
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tern  there  must  be  power,  and  that  power  may  be  abused. 
That  the  officers  of  our  national  government  may  abuse  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  True,  but  in  the  two  cases 
there  is  this  remarkable  ditference  : The  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment are  responsible  to  the  people ; the  members  of 
this  Society  are  not  responsible  to  the  great  body  of  the 
church.  Our  author  has  said,  the  organization  of  this  So- 
ciety is  “ not  unlike  what  the  structure  of  our  national  go- 
vernment exhibits.”  Here  again  we  beg  leave  to  differ.  We 
conceive  the  resemblance  would  be  more  complete,  if  our  na- 
tional Constitution  were  so  changed,  that  the  existing  members 
of  Congress  were  authorized  to  choose  their  own  co-members 
and  successors,  and  to  appoint  the  Executive,  Heads  of  De- 
partments, Judges,  and  all  subordinate  officers,  and  to  leave 
the  people  the  privilege  of  paying  their  taxes,  and  of  being 
governed  by  the  laws  made  and  provided  for  them.  If  the 
change  suggested  were  made  in  our  national  Constitution, 
the  cases  would  be  nearly  parallel.  The  A.  E.  Society 
chooses  its  own  co-members  and  successors,  elects  its  Di- 
rectors and  officers,  receives  from  the  church  its  funds,  and 
sends  her  such  pastors  as  the  Society  and  its  Branches  choose 
to  educate.  It  may  be  said,  the  Presbyteries,  Associations, 
and  Councils,  may  refuse  to  ordain  them.  True  ; but  where 
can  they  find  means  of  educating  any  other,  as  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  are  all  thrown  into  one  great  chan- 
nel? Will  it  be  said,  that  the  voting  members  of  the  So- 
ciety bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  church,  than  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  to  the  people  1 — Very  true.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  Congress 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Society,  and  that  twenty  members 
are  a quorum  to  do  business,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
appears  at  first  view. 

Our  determination,  when  we  first  cast  our  eyes  on  our  au- 
thor’s second  general  head  of  “ fears,”  was  simply  to  say — 
Remove  the  dangers  which  the  Reviewer  has  pointed  out, 
and  his  fears  will  subside  as  a natural  consequence.  But  on 
examining  the  contents  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  we  no- 
ticed many  things  which  caused  the  most  deep  and  poignant 
regret.  We  noticed  what  indeed  might  be  called  “ sound- 
ing the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  appealing  to  popular  feeling  and 
party  prejudice.”  We  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  a 
writer  of  our  author’s  distinguished  acuteness  and  ability, 
would  permit  himself  to  make  this  outcry,  unless  some  pal- 
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pable  cause  had  been  given  by  the  Reviewer.  On  looking 
at  the  detached  extracts,  selected  as  the  ground  of  his  re- 
marks, there  appeared  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  appeal 
which  followed. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  Reviewer,  confident  that  he  had 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  disputes  that  have  some- 
times arisen  on  these  subjects,  and  believing,  that  although 
a Presbyterian,  he  felt  no  jealousies  or  ill  will  towards  his 
Congregational  brethren,  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  had  said  anything  designed  to  cherish  these  sectional 
and  sectarian  feelings.  With  a view  to  satisfy  ourselves  on 
the  subject,  we  carefully  examined  the  portions  of  the  review 
here  complained  of,  and  we  became  convinced,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  appearance  of  the  passages  quoted,  viewed 
in  a detached  state,  they  do  not  in  their  connection  justify 
the  inferences  which  our  author  deduces.  Yet  we  do  not 
accuse  him  of  intentional  error;  and  if  the  publication  were 
again  to  be  made,  we  would  not  exclude  a single  sentence 
already  uttered;  but  we  would  add  something  calculated 
to  prevent  misapprehension  of  our  views  and  feelings.  We 
would  say,  as  we  have  said  in  another  part  of  these  remarks, 
that  we  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the  power  possessed  by 
the  A.  E.  Society,  in  the  hands  of  Presbyterians  or  any  other 
body  of  men.  That  we  would  protest  and  rebel  against 
it,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  lodged. 

We  deeply  regret  this  omission,  because  we  are  persuad- 
ed it  would  have  saved  the  author  of  the  Strictures  the  pain 
he  evidently  felt  on  the  occasion  ; and  us  the  pain  of  reading 
remarks  of  no  common  severity,  and  in  our  opinion,  of  no 
small  injurious  tendency. 

With  regard  to  our  author’s  remarks  on  page  599,  we 
choose  to  be  silent.  Had  we  been  at  liberty  to  exercise  our 
judgment,  we  would,  for  his  sake,  have  cancelled  that  page 
entirely.  As  it  is,  it  must  go  ; but  we  do  not  wish  to  aggre- 
vate  the  feelings  it  will  too  justly  excite. 

We  most  fully  and  cordially  agree  with  our  author  in  the 
following  principles,  viz : “ To  trust  in  God  and  do  our 
duty , is  the  only  ground  of  hope  that  we  have  or  can  have, 
or  that  we  need  have  in  regard  to  time  future.”  But  here 
again  we  differ  widely,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
case  before  us.  The  author’s  mode  of  carrying  this  prin- 
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cipie  into  effect,  is  to  accumulate  large  permanent  funds, 
to  establish  numerous  Scholarships,  and  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  monies  expended  into  the  treasury,  and  to  trust  in 
God  to  keep  those  who  are  to  manage  this  concern,  for  ages 
to  come,  faithful  in  employing  the  means  already  provided, 
to  educate  indigent  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  Our  mode  of  carrying  the  same  principle  into  effect 
is,  to  collect  all  the  money  which  the  Christian  public  is  able 
and  willing  to  give  for  the  purpose,  to  expend  it  immediately 
in  educating  youth  of  suitable  character,  who  cannot  get  an 
education  without  such  aid,  and  to  send  them  forth  as  soon 
as  possible;  (for  they  are  all  now  wanted),  and  to  trust  in 
God  our  Saviour  to  be  with  them,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, to  make  their  labors  successful  in  converting  sinners, 
hoping  that  by  thus  increasing  the  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  gain  more  efficient  strength  than  if  we 
had  now  a million  of  dollars,  bearing  compound  interest  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  We  trust  in  GW,  that  as  nations  and 
individuals  are  converted  to  God  by  means  of  those  wre  send 
to  preach  salvation,  they  will  lend  a helping  hand,  and  that 
the  impression  will  be  indelibly  fixed  on  the  minds  of  each 
succeeding  generation  of  Christians,  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  in  their  hands  ; that  they  must  work,  and  not  rely  on  the 
funds  left  by  their  predecessors  to  convert  the  world.  The 
author  of  the  Strictures  has  given  us  a homily  on  the  eviis 
of  riches,  and  the  blessings  of  poverty,  to  a young  man. 
We  think  he  might  also  have  given  us  an  instructive  lesson, 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  past  ages,  on  the  dangers  of 
large  funds  laid  up  for  sacred  purposes. 

We  confess,  that  after  all  our  kind  friend  has  said  to  sooth 
our  minds,  we  have  still  “ fears and  if  we  may  judge  from 
words  and  actions,  we  would  venture  to  say,  our  author 
has  also  “ fears.”  But  our  fears  arise  from  different  causes. 
He  seems  to  fear  lest  Christians  of  the  next  and  following  ge- 
nerations, will  not  be  liberal ; that  the  treasury  of  the  Lord 
will  be  empty ; and  therefore  he  wishes  to  provide  an  accu- 
mulating fund  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  case  the  Lord 
should  not  give  future  Christians  benevolent  hearts  and  libe- 
ral hands.  We  fear  for  this  simple  reason,  lest  the  treasures 
of  the  A.  E.  Society,  like  the  manna  which  the  Israelites,  w ho 
were  unwilling  to  trust  the  Lord  for  their  daily  bread, 
hoarded  up,  should  become  corrupt.  Exod.  xvi.  20. 

These  are  our  general  views  on  this  subject.  That  there 
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are  particular  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  wise  and  necessary 
to  establish  permanent  funds,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
A.  E.  Society.  We  think  not,  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
in  a former  part  of  these  remarks.  The  organization  of  this 
Society  is  such,  that  such  funds  would  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
perversion.  They  are  in  the  hands,  as  before  remarked,  of 
every  casual  majority  at  any  annual  meeting.  The  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  the  trust,  also,  is  peculiarly  strong;  ten  fold 
greater  than  in  any  mere  literary  institution,  or  even  theo- 
logical Seminary.  This  Society,  were  its  views  and  wishes 
realized,  could  sway  the  church  nearly  at  will,  and  mould 
our  ministry  at  pleasure.  The  influence  which  it  already 
possesses,  it  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  exercise.  We  know 
that  it  is  exercised  by  the  friends  and  officers  of  its  tributa- 
ries and  branches  ; and  that  too,  decidedly  and  actively.  We 
are  willing,  that  every  man  should  employ  his  influence  to 
promote  his  own  views.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  see  funds 
and  power  collected  and  concentrated,  to  be  used  by  we 
know  not  who,  and  for  purposes  it  may  be,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be,  hostile  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors  of  these 
funds,  and  givers  of  this  power.  We  know  not  any  one  So- 
ciety, in  whose  hands  permanent  funds  would  be  so  unsafe. 
Not  from  the  character  of  its  members,  but  from  the  nature 
of  its  organization,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  its  influ- 
ence. These  are  our  deliberate  convictions,  and  it  is  our 
right  and  duty  to  express  them. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  in  any  particular  case, 
permanent  funds  are  desirable,  depends  upon  a variety  of 
circumstances,  and  no  general  sweeping  rule  can  be  given. 
Our  author’s  argumentum  ad  hominem  on  this  subject,  we 
do  not  feel,  (p.  595).  Admitting  that  there  are  some  theo- 
logical Seminaries,  whose  organization  is  peculiarly  insecure, 
it  does  not  prove  that  all  are  so.  Besides,  there  is  a vast 
difference,  between  an  institution  under  a body,  which  must 
take  its  character,  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ; and  a Society  which  eleven  party- 
men  may  seize  and  maintain  ; and  which  possesses  a power, 
presenting  the  strongest  possible  temptation  to  abuse.  All 
that  our  author  has  said  on  the  insufficiency  of  creeds  and 
confessions  to  secure  the  General  Assembly,  is  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  We  pretend  to  believe  in  no  magic  potency  in 
such  formularies:  nor  do  we  maintain  that  the  whole  church 
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in  America  may  not,  as  our  author  suggests,  become  cor- 
rupt. But  we  are  not  to  be  blinded  by  such  general  decla- 
mation, to  the  difference  between  the  cases  before  us.  Our 
author  refers  us  to  the  case  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  We 
are  willing  to  take  the  reference.  Such  is  its  organization, 
that-truth  and  piety  have  retained  a firmer  hold  upon  that 
church,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  When  the  general 
blight  of  infidelity  and  indifference  past  over  the  old  world, 
it  suffered  less  than  any  other.  If  its  judicatories  assumed, 
for  a time,  the  lax  character  of  the  age  ; the  revival  of  truth 
and  piety  was  felt  in  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the  churches 
themselves.  And  this  is  the  great  advantage  of  having  so- 
cieties and  institutions  so  organized,  that  they  are  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  churches  generally.  When  this  is  the 
case,  they  are  latest  in  feeling  the  influence  of  spreading 
corruption,  and  derive  the  benefit  of  any  change  for  the 
better.  But  in  the  case  of  the  A.  E.  Society,  which  the  Au- 
thor obscures  by  general  remarks  on  the  insecurity  of  world- 
ly affairs,  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  prevalence  of  any  gen- 
eral corruption,  for  its  becoming  a party  engine.  We 
humbly  conceive  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
eleven,  (which  may  be  a commanding  majority  in  the  A.  E. 
Society,)  and  the  great  body  of  the  churches.  Besides,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  it  is  not  down  right  heresy  alone,  which 
would  produce  the  evil.  This  we  have  before  remarked. 
Our  author,  therefore,  is  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing, 
that  we  knew  not  what  we  were  about ; that  we  uncon- 
sciously proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  Congregation- 
alists  were  heretics,  and  had  the  design  of  breaking  down 
the  Presbyterian  church.  This  is  no  controversy  between 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  It  is  a question, 
whether  the  A.  E.  Society  shall  have  the  power  to  govern 
the  church  1 Whether  we  are  willing  to  submit,  without  a 
murmur,  to  their  direction  ; and  resign  ourselves  with  pass- 
ive confidence  into  their  hands,  on  their  simple  assurance 
that  they  never  have,  and  never  will  abuse  their  power  1 
We  do  really  hope  and  believe,  that  when  our  author  comes 
to  review  his  answer  on  this  subject,  he  will  feel  it  has  not 
touched  the  point.  And  w e believe  also,  that  the  churches 
are  not  to  be  blinded  by  any  such  general  appeal,  as  that  in 
which  our  author  has  here  indulged.  We  as  Presbyterians 
have  no  jealousies  about  the  Congregationalists  as  such.  We 
are  willing  and  desirous  of  living  and  acting  with  them,  in 
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peace  and  brotherhood.  But  we  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
them : nor  by  the  A.  E.  Society,  even  should  it,  as  the  au- 
thor predicts,  becomes  a Presbyterian  institution.  We 
should  be  as  little  willing  to  submit  to  it  then,  as  now. 

We  are  sincerely  sorry,  that  we  feel  constrained  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  opposers  of  any  benevolent  associa- 
tion. Nothing  but  a deep  and  pressing  sense  of  duty,  could 
constrain  us  to  take  such  a step.  But  we  feel  convinced, 
more  now  than  ever,  that  the  organization  and  principles  of 
this  Society  threaten  the  church  with  a vassalage,  which  we 
are  bound  to  resist.  Were  it  confined  to  New  England,  we 
should  have  remained  silent.  But  when  we  see,  within  our 
own  borders,  a Society,  acting  upon  principles,  which  we 
deem  of  serious  and  lasting  evil  tendency,  and  attaining  a 
power  over  our  ministers  and  churches,  which  no  set  of  men 
on  earth  ought  to  possess,  it  would  be  treason  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  cause  of  our  Master,  not  to  speak.  Our  author  has 
answered  no  one  of  our  objections;  he  has  not  even  weaken- 
ed their  force.  He  will,  therefore,  be  sadly  disappointed  in 
his  expectation,  that  we  would  entirely  withdraw  them.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  dictate  to  others.  Let  the  Christian 
public  read,  and  act  for  themselves.  If  they  view  this  whole 
subject  in  a different  light  from  that  in  which  it  strikes  our 
minds  ; then  let  them  patronize  the  A.  E.  Society,  but  if 
they  think  with  us,  let  them  secure  themselves  against  the 
evils  to  which  we  have  referred,  or  withdraw  from  it  their 
confidence.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance,  that  the  Lord 
reigneth.  He  will  overrule  all  things  to  the  good  of  his 
cause.  Fully  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and 
convinced  of  the  justness  and  weight  of  our  objections,  we 
cannot  regret  the  course  which  we  have  taken. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  our  remarks,  which  “ bears  hard- 
ly” on  our  author;  we  hope  he  will  consider  that  “it  re- 
sults from  necessity,  not  from  choice.”  We  were  obliged  to 
show  how  far  his  arguments  were  from  reaching  the  point, 
and  how  little  sve  were  disposed  to  take  dicta  for  proof. 

As  to  the  mere  mode  of  reference  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  wrote  the  article  on  which  we  have  remark- 
ed, we  would  state,  that  the  request  to  have  his  name  at- 
tached to  it,  was  received  after  two  thirds  of  our  reply  was 
written,  and  part  of  it  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
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